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SHORT ACCOUNT 
1 5 or THE 
LIFE Of WYCHERLY. 


Els eminent comic poet, who was born 
about the year 1640, was the eldeſt ſon of 
=> Daniel Wycherly, of Cleve in Shropſhire, 
Eſq; —— When he was about fifteen years of age, 
be was ſent to France, where he became a Roman 
Catholick; but, on his return to England, and 
becoming a gentleman-commoner of Queea's Col- 
lege in Oxford, he was reconciled to the proteſ- 
tant religion. He afterwards entered himſelf in 
the Middle Temple; but, making his firſt appear- 
ance in town in the looſe reign of Charles II. when 
wit and gaiety were the favourite diſtinctions, he 
ſoon quitted the dry ſtudy of the law, and purſued 
things more agreeable to his own genius, as well 
as to the taſte of the age.—As nothing was likely 
to take better than dramatic performances, eſpe- 
cially comedies, he applied himſelf to this ſpecies 
of writing. — On the appearance of his firſt play, 
he became acquainted with ſeveral of the firſt-rate 
wits, and likewiſe with the dutcheſs ef Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the ſecret hiſtory of thoſe 
times, he was admitted to the laſt degree of inti- 
macy.— Villiers duke of Buckingham had alſo 
the higheſt eſteem for him; and, as maſter of the 
horſe to the king, made him one of his equerries; 
as colonel of a regiment, captain-lieutenant of his. 
own company, reſigning to him at the ſame time 
f 9a 3 his 
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his own pay as captain, with many other advan- 
tages,—King Charles likewiſe ſhewed him fignaf 
marks of favour; and once gave him a proof of 
his eſteem, which perhaps never any ſovereign 
prince before had given to a private gentleman.— 
Mr. Wycherly being ill of a fever, at his lodgings 
in Bow-Street, the king did him the honour of a 
viſit, —Finding him extreamly weakened, and his 
ſpirits miſerably ſhattered, he commanded him to 
take a journey to the ſouth of France, believing 
that the air of Montpelier would contribute to 
reſtore him, and aſſured him, at the ſame time, 


that he would order him 500/. to defray the 2 


charges of the journey. — Mr. Wycherly accord- 
ingly went into. France, and having ſpent the 


winter there, returned to England, entirely re- 


ſtored to his former vigour. —The king, ſhortly af- 


ter his arrival, told him, that he had a ſon, who 


he was reſolved ſhould be educated like the ſon of 
a king, and that he could not chuſe a more pro- 
er man for his governor than Mr. Wycherly ; 
8 which ſervice 1500 J. per annum ſhould be ſet- 
tled upon him. 5 | | 
Mr, Wycherly, however, ſuch 1s the uncertain 
ſtate of all human affairs, loſt the fayour of the 


king, by the following means: —Immediately af- 


ter he had received the gracious offer above men- 
tioned, he went down to Tunbridge, where, 
walking one day upon the wells-walk, with his 
friend Mr, Fairbeard, of Gray's Inn, juft as he 
came up to the bookſeller's ſhop, the counteſs of 


Drogheda, a young widow, rich, noble, and beau- 


tiful, came there to enquire for The Plain Dealer; 
% Madam,” ſays Mr, Fairbeard, „ ſince you are 
& for The Plain Dealer, there he is for you” 
puſhing Mr. Wycherly towards her. Yes,” 


ſays Mr. Wycherly, “ this lady can bear plain 


« dealing; for ſhe appears to be fo accompliſhed, 
« that what would be a compliment to others, 
- gre M4 ee Mn 4 Would 
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ce would be plain dealing to her.“ No, truly, 


La) 


Sir,” ſaid the counteſs, I am not without 


„ my faults, any more than the reſt of my ſex ; 


ce and yet, notwithſtanding, I love plain dealing, 


„c and am never more fond of it, than when it 


cc tells me of them. Then, Madam,” ſays 


Mr. Fairbeard, you and The Plain Dealer ſeem 
„ deſigned by heaven for each other.” —In ſhort, 
Mr. Wycherly walked a turn or two with the 
counteſs, waited upon her home, viſited her daily 
at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at Tunbridge, and 
at her lodgings in Hatton-Garden, after ſhe went 
to London; where in a little time he married her, 


without acquainting the king.—But this match, 


ſo promiſing, in appearance, to his fortunes and 
# happineſs, was the actual ruin of both.—As ſoon 
as the news of it came to court, it was looked 
upon as a contempt of his majeſty's orders; and 
Mr. Wycherly's conduct after his marriage occa- 


ſioned this to be reſented ſtill more hainouſly; for 
he ſeldom or never went near the court, which 
made him thought downright ungrateful. The 


true cauſe of his abſence, however, was not known. 


In ſhort, the lady was jealous of him to that de- 


gree, that ſhe could not endure him to be one mo- 
ment out of her ſight.— Their lodgings were in 


Bow- Street, Covent-Garden, overagainſt the 


Cock; whither, if he at any time went with his 
friends, he was obliged to leave the windows open, 
that his lady might ſee there was no woman in 
company. 
= amends, by dying in a reaſonable time. — 
She ſettled her fortune on him: But his title 
being diſputed after her death, the expences of the 
law and other incumbrances ſo far reduced him, 


Nevertheleſs, ſhe made him ſome 


that not being able to ſatisfy the importunity of 
his creditors, he was flung into priſon, where he 


Janguiſhed ſeveral years; nor was he releaſed, till 
King James II. going to ſee his Plain-Dealer, 
. „ Was 


Zr ' 


$ THE LIFE, fc. 
was fo charmed with the entertainment, that he 


gave immediate orders for the payment of his 


dehts; adding withal a penſion of 200 J. per annum 
while he continued in England. But the bounti- 
ful intentions of that prince had not all the de- 
ſigned effect, for Wycherly was aſhamed: to give 
the earl of Mulgrave, whom the king had ſent to 
demand it, a full account of his debts.—He la- 
boured under theſe difficulties, till his father died; 
and then too the eſtate, that deſcended to him, 
was left under very uneaſy limitations, ſince, be- 
ing only a tenant for life, he could not raiſe 
money for the payment of his debts.— However, 


he took a method of doing it, which few ſuſpected 
to be his choice; and this was making a jointure. 


He had often declared, that he was reſolved to 
die married, though he could not bear the thoughts 
of living in that ſtate again: Accordingly, juſt at 
the eve of his death, he married a young gentle- 


woman with 1500/. fortune, part of which he ap- 


plied to the uſes he wanted it for.—Eleven days 
after the celebration of theſe nuptials, in Decem- 


ber 1715, he died, and was interred in the vault 


of Covent-Garden church. He publiſhed a vo- 
Jume of poems in 1704, folio; and, in 1728, his 
poſthumous works, in proſe and verſe, were pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Lewis Theobald, in 8vo. 


Mr. Pope, when very young, made his court to 
Mr. Wycherly, when very old; and the latter 


was ſo well pleaſed with the former," and had ſuch 


an opinion of his riſing genius, that he entered 
into an intimate correſpondence with him, as 


- 


appears by the letters between Pope and Wy- 


ehcrly, printed in Pope's works. 
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Wills the damm d poet, tho he knows he's gone, 


To greet you, ere his execution, 


All thoſe that come to make and ſee him hung, 


Not hawing fear of critick fore his eyes; 


Bat Hill rejefting wholeſome, good advice, 


| He e' en is come to Juffer here to-day, 


For counterfeiting, as you judge 
I hich is againſt dread Phabus higheſt treaſon : 


1 
1 

- "40 5 

1 
8 

3 


„a play, 


Damm, damning judges, therefore, you have reaſon, 


4 


Ton he does mean, ho for the ſelf ſame fault, 
That damning privilege of yours have bought. 
So the huge bankers, when they needs muſt fail, 
Send the ſmall brothers of their trade to jail ; 

= Whilſt they, by breaking, gentlemen are made, 
2 Then, more than any, ſcorn poor men o ib trade, 
= You harden'd renegado poets, who | 
Treat rhiming poets worſe than Turk auou'd do: 


P R O L. 0 G U E. 
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UST OM, which bids the thief from cart harangue, 


But went your heath: niſh rage, bang, draw, and quarter, 


| His muſe will die to-day à fleering martyr ; 


Since for bald jeſt, dull libel, or lampoon, 
There are wuho ſuffer perſeention, 
With the undaunt: d Pe ao) of buffoon ; 
And firi& profeſſors live of raillery, 
Defying porter's lodge or pillory. 
For thoſe whe yet write on, our foets fate 
Should, as co-ſufferers, commiſerate ; 

ut he in vain their pity now auen crave, 
Who for themſelutis, alas ! no pity have, 
And their own gaſping credit will not ſave. 


Aid thoſe, much leſs, our criminal wou'd ſpare, 


Who ne er in rhime tranſgreſs, if ſuch there are: 
Well then, who nothing ; 5a needs nothing fear ; 
And he, before your cruel votes ſhall do it, 
By his deſpair declares himſelf no poet. 
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Dramatis 


Dramatis Perſone. 
MEN. 


Mr. Vincent, 
Mr. Kinnaſion, Mr Fine, | of the Town. 


Alderman Gripe, ſeemingly preciſe, 
but a covetous, Teacherous, old 
Uſurer of the City. 


_ 8 Te Finns, | | Young Gentlemen 
. Simon Adadleplot, a Coxcomb, al- 


Mr. Lacy, 


Mr. Winter/ell, ways in purſuit of Women of great 
| | Fortunes. 
Mr. Mohur, Mr. Dapperavit, a briſk, conceited, 


half: witted Fellow of ile Town. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. Boutel, Chriſtiana, Valentine's Miſtreſs. 
Mrs. Betty Cox, Lydia, Ranger's Miſtreſs. 


| ee Gripe's Siſter, an 

8 | ' } afrecte idow .in Diſtreſs for a 
Mrs. Kup, | Huſband, though ſtill ELL 
7 againſt Marriage. | 

Mrs. Farlowe, Mrs. Martha, Grites Daughter. 
* Mrs. Jeyner, a Match- maker, or * 
| . eiſe City Bawd. F 

Me Pare Mrs. Cro/5b:te, an old cheating | : | | 


and Baud to her 3 
Mrs. B. tiy Slade, Mrs. Lucy, her Daughter. 

Mrs. James, iſabel, Chrifliana's Woman. 
Mrs. Cartwright, Leonora, Servant to OW 


02 bite's Landlord, and his Prentices'; ; Servants, 
Waiters, ard other Attengants. | 


The SCENE London. 
LOVE 


LOVE in a WOOD: 
0 


ST. JAMES's PARK. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
| Gripe's houſe, in the evening. 
Enter my Lach Flippant, Mrs. Joyner, 


Flippant. 


5 OT a huſband to be had for money Come, 
| N come, I might have been a better houſe-wife 
for myſclf (as the world goes now) if I had dealt 
for an heir with his guardian, uncle, or mother-in-law ; 
and you are no better than a chouſe, a cheat. 

Joyn. I a cheat, Madam! 

Flip. Jam out of my money and patience too. 

Jan. Do not run out ef your patience whatever 
vou do. Tis a neceſſary virtue for a widow without a 
Jointure, in truly. | | 

Flip. Vile woman, tho“ my fortune be fantiniig 

waſted, my perſon's in good repair. If I had not de- 
' pended on you, I had had a huſband before this time, 
when I gave you the laſt five pounds. 1 
Jan. And I had kept my Promiſe, if you had co- 
* operated, * 

Flip. Co- operated! what ſfhou'd I ie . Tis 
known no Woman breathing could uſe more induſtry to 
ber her a huſband than I have; has not my huſband's 
cutcheon walk'd as much ground as the citizens ſirigs 
«1A b A 6 ſince 
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fince the fire, that no quarter of the town might be igno- 


rant of the widow Flippant ? 


Toyn. Tis well known, Madam, indeed. 
Flip. Have I not own'd myſelf (againſt my ſtomach) 


the relict of a citizen, to credit my fortune! 


Foyn. "Tis confeſs'd, Madam. 

Flip. Have I not conſtantly kept Covent-Garden 
church, St. Martin's, the play-houſes, Hyde-Park, 
Mulberry-Garden, and all other the public marts, 
where widows and maids are expos'd ? 

Zoyn, Far be it from me to think you have an aver- 
ſion to a huſhand, —— Bat why, Madam, have you 
reſus'd ſo many good offers? | 

Flip. Good offers, Mrs. Joyner! I'll be ſworn I 
never had an offer ſince my late huſband's: If I had 
an offer, Mrs. Joyner ; there's the thing, Mrs. Joyner. 

Joyn. Then your frequent and public deteſtation of 
marriage is thought real: And if you have had 
no offer, there's the thing, Madam. 


Flip. I cannot deny but I always rail againſt mar- 


riage, which is the widow's way to it, certainly. 


Zoyn. Tis the deſperate way of the deſperate widows, 
in truly. 


Flip. Wou'd you have us as tractable as the wenches 


that eat oatmeal, and fool'd like them too ? TE 


x 


Jenn. If no body were wiſer than I, I ſhould think 
fince the widow wants the natural allurement which 


the virgin has, you ought to give men all other encour- 


agements, in truly. 


Flip. Therefore, on the contrary, becauſe the widow's 
- fortune, (whethet ſuppos'd or real) is her. chiefeſt bait, 


the more chary the {ſeems of it, and the more ſhe with. 


. draws, it, the more cagerly- the buſy gaping fry will 


bite., With us widows, huſbands are got like bithopricks, 


by ſaying no: And, I'll tell you a youhg heir is as ſhy 


of a widow as of a rook, to my knowledge. 
Zoyn, I can alledge nothing againſt your practice, 
but your ill ſucceſs; and you muff uſe another method 


with Sir Simon Addlepl er. 
Flip. Will he be at your houſe at the hour? 


Jan. He lll be there by ten; tis now nine, III war- 


tant you he will not fall. 


1 wo | Flip. 


draw with me. 


nnen is 
Flip. I'll warrant you then I will not fail; for tis 
more than time I were ſped. Win N 
Fon, Mr. Dapperwit has not been too buſy with you; 
I hope your experience has taught you to prevent a 
miſchance. | | | 8 8 
Flip. No, no: My miſchance, as you call it, is 
greater than that: I have but three months to reckon, 
ere I lie down with my port and equipage, and muſt be 
deliver'd of a woman, a footman, and a coachman; 
for my coach muſt down, unleſs I can get Sir Simon to 
Joyn. He will pair with you exactly if I know all. 
er Ewe 4. 
Flip. Ah, Mrs. Joyner, nothing grieves me like the 
putting down my coach: For the fine clothes, the fine 
lodgings, let em go; for a lodging is as unneceſſary 
a thing to a widow that has a coach, as a hat to a man 
that has a good peruke: For, as you ſee about town, 
ſhe is moſt properly at home in her coach; ſhe eats, 
and drinks, and ſleeps in her coach; and for her viſits, 
the receives them in the play-houſe. 17 : 
Foyn. Ay, ay, let the men keep lodgings, as you 
ſay, Madam, if they will. 


Gripe, and Sir Simon Addleplot following him as his 
man in the habit of a clerk, at one door, and Hr. Mar- 
tha at the other. | | 


Flip. Do you think, if things had been with me as 
they have been, I would ever have hous'd with this 
counter- faſhion brother of mine, who hates a veſt as 

much as a ſurplice; to have my patches aſſaulted every 
day at dinner; my freedom cenſur'd, and my viſitants 

ſhut out of doors? Poor Mr. Dapperwit cannot be ad- 
mitted. | *Vͤ„„ C 

Jeyn. He knows him too well to keep his acquain- 

tance. | | | | 
4 Flip, He is a cenſorious rigid fop, and knows no- 
thing. 

Crue. Sa, ſo . | | A _ [ Behind, 
Zoyn. Is he here. ¶ Aſide.] [To my Lady Flip.) Nay, 
with your pardon, Madam, I muſt contradict you there: 
He is a prying commonwealth's man, an implacable 

| magiltrate, 


| 


If I had thought you heard me 


own 
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- magiſtrate, a ſturdy pillar of his cauſe, and 


But, Oh me, is your worſhip ſo near then? [To Gripe.] 


Gripe, Why, why, Mrs. Joyner? I have ſaid as much 
of my ſelf ere now and without vanity, I profeſs. 

Jeyn. I know your virtue is proof againſt vain glory. 
But the truth to your face looks like flattery in your 
worſhip's ſervant. | 5 
 Grize, No, no, ſay what you will of me in that kind, 
far be it from me to ſuſpect you of flattery. | 
Fioyn. In truly, your worſhip knows yourſelf, and 
knows me ; for I am none of thoſe le ie 

[ Afide.} Mrs. Joy- 


Flip. Now they are in 
ner, [I'll go before to your houſe. You'll be ſure to 
come after me. | 17 5 | [Exit Flip. 
Joyx. Immediately. But, as I was ſaying, I am 


none of thoſe 


 Grize, No, Mrs, Joyner, you cannot ſew pillows un- 
der folks elbows; you cannot hold a candle to the 
deyil ; you cannot tickle a trout, to take him; you— 
John. Lord how well you do know me, indeed! And 
ou ſhall ſee I know your worſhip as well : You cannot 
backſlide from your principles: You cannot be terrify'd 
by the laws, nor brib'd to allegiance by office or pre- 
ferment ; you 


Grippe. Hold, hold, my praiſe muſt not interrupt 


yours. | 
Jayn. With your worſhip's pardon in truly, JI muſt 


Gripe. 1 am full of your praiſe, and it will run over. 
Jeyn. Nay, ſweet Sir, you are: — 3 
Gripe. Nay, ſweet Mrs. Joyner, you are 

Toyn. Nay, good your worſhip, you are 

- [Stops her mouth with his handkerchief. 


-  Gripe, I ſay, you are— 


Joyn. I muſt not be rude with your worſh 


8 
Grippe. You are a nurſing mother to the ſaints: thro? 
you they gather together; thro' you they fructify and 
" Increaſe ; and thro' you the child cries out of the hand- 
. baſket. EE WE 
7on. Thro' you virgins are married, or provided for 
as weil; thro' you the reprobate's wife is made a ſaint : 


. > 
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and thro' you the widow is not diſconſolate, nor miſſes 
her huſband. + 

Gripe, Thro' you 


Jaoyn. Indeed you will put me to the bluſh. ' 


Gripe. Bluſhes are badges of imperfection; ſaints 


have no ſhame; you are, are the flower of matrons, 


Mrs. Joyner. 
Joyn. You are the pink of courteous aldermen. 
Gripe. You are the muffler of Secrecy. 
Foyn. You are the headband of juſtice, _. 
Gripe. Thank you, ſweet Mrs. Joyner ; do you think 
ſo, indeed? you are———you are the bonefire of de- 
votion. 5 | 
| Foyn. You are the bellows of zeal. _- 
Gripe. You are the cupboard of charity. 
Jeyn. You are the fob of liberality. h 
Grife. You are the rivet of ſanctify'd love, or wed- 
lock, 2 | 
Joyn. You are the picklock and dark lanthorn- of 
policy; and, in a word, a conventicle of virtues. _ 
Gripe. Your ſervant, your ſervant, ſweet Mrs. Joyner. 
You have ſtopt my mouth. 
 Foyn, Your ſervant, your ſervant, ſweet alderman : I 
have nothing to ſay, | 5 ES 
Sir Sim. The half pullet will be cold, Sir. 
Gripe. Mrs. Joyner,, you ſhall ſup with me. . 
Jeyn. Indeed 1 am engag'd to ſupper with ſome of 
your man's friends, and I came on purpoſe to get leave 
for him too. | 
Gripe. I cannot deny you any thing, But I have 
forgot to tell you what a kind of fellow my ſiſter's Dap- 
perwit is: Before a full table of the coffee-houſe ſages, 
he had the impudence to hold an argument againſt me in 


the defence of veſts. and proteQions ; and therefore I 
forbid him my houſe. Beſides, when he came, I was 
forc'd to lock up my daughter, for fear of him; nay, 


T think the poor child herſelf was afraid of him : Come 
hither, child, were you not afraid of Dapperwit? 
Martha. Yes, indeed, Sir, he is a terrible man. Vet 
I durſt to meet him in a piazza at midnight. [ Afide. 
Gripe. He ſhall never come into my doors again. 
Martha. Shall Mr. Dapperwit never come hither again 
then ? = „ 
1 Grife, 
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Gripe. No, child. | 

Martha. I am afraid he will 

Gripe, I warrant thee, 

Martha. T warrant you then I go to him. [Hide] 
J am glad of that; for I hate him as much as biſhops. 

Gripe. Thou art no child of mine, if thou doſt not 
hate biſhops and wits, Well, Mrs. Joyner, I'll keep 
you no longer. Jonas, wait on Mrs. Joyner. 
Jeyn. Good night to your worſhip. 
Gripe. But ſtay, ſtay, Mrs. Joyner. Have you ſpoken 
with the widow Croſbite about her little daughter, as I 
deſired? 


Zoyn. I will to-morrow early; it ſhall be the firſt 


thing [I'll do after my prayers. 


Gripe. If Dapperwit ſhould contaminate her! I can- 
not reſt till I have redeem'd her from the jaws of that 
lion. Good night. 

Joyn. Good gentleman. [ Exeunt G and Martha. 

Manent Sir Simon Addleplot and Joyner. 

Sir Sim. Ha, ha, ha, Mrs. Joyner. 

Toyn. What's the matter, Sir Simon ? | 

Sir Sim. Ha, ha, ha———let us make haſte to 
your houſe, or I ſhall burſt, faith and troth, to ſee what 
fools you and I make of theſe people. | 

Joyn. I will not rob you of any of the credit: I am 
but a feeble inſtrument, you are an engineer. 

Sir Sim. Remember what you ſay now when things 


fucceed; and do not tell me then, I muſt thank your 


wit for all. 

Jayr. No, in truly, Sir Simon. | 

Sir Sim, Nay, I'm ſure Dapperwit and I have been 
partners in many an intrigue, and he uſes to ſerve 
me ſo, | 
Fon. He is an ill man to intrigue with, as you 
call it. 

Sir Sim. Ay, ſo are all your wits ; a pox, if a man's 
derſtanding be not ſo publick as theirs, he cannnot do 
a wiſe action, but they go away with the honour of it, 
if he be of their acquaintance. 

Jon. Why do you keep ſuch acquaintance then ? 

Sir Sim. There is a proverb, Mrs. Joyner, You may 


know bim by his company, 


Jun. 
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Jeyn. No, no, to be thought a,man of parts, you 
muit — 8 keep company with a man of leſs wit than 
ourſelf. TR | 
: Sir Sm. That's the hardeſt thing in the world for me 
to do, faith and troth. | 
Jon. What, to find a man of leſs wit than yourſelf? 
Pardon my raillery, Sir Simon. | 
Sir Sim. No, no, I cannot keep company with a 
fool; I wonder how men of parts can do't, there's 
ſomething in't. 
Joyn. If you cou'd, all your wiſe actions wou'd be 
your own, and your money wou'd be your own too. 
Sir Sim, Nay, faith and troth, that's true; for your 
wits are plaguily given to borrow; they'll borrow of 
their wench, coachman, or link-boy, their hire. Mrs 
Joyner, Dapperwit has that trick with a vengeance. 
4 n. Why will you keep company with him then 
I ſay? for to be plain with you, you have followed 
him ſo long, that you are thought but his cully; for 
every wit has his cully, as every ſquire his led cap- 
tain, 
Sir Sim, T his cully, I his cully, Mrs. Joyner! Lord! 
that I ſhould be thought a cully to any wit breathing! 
Joyn. Nay, do not take it ſo to heart; for the beſt 
Wits of the town, are but cullies themſelves. _ 
Sir Sim. To whom, to whom, to whom, Mrs. Joyner ? 
John, To ſempſtreſſes and bauds. 
Sir Sim. To your knowledge, Mrs. Joyner? There I 
was with her, 
Jeyn. To taylors and vintners, but eſpecially to the 
French houſes. | 
Sir Sim. But Dapperwit is a cully to none of them; 
for he ticks. N 
Joyn. I care not; but I wiſh you were a cully to none 
but me, that's all the hurt I wiſh you. . 
Sir Sim. Thank you, Mrs. Joyner; well, I will 
throw off Dapperwit's acquaintance when I am married, 
and will be a cully to none but my wife, and that's no 
more than the wiſeſt huſband of 'em all is. ; | 
Foyn. Then you think you ſhall carry Mrs. Martha? 
Sir Sim. Your hundred guineas are as good as in 
your lap. 
Jqn. But J am afraid this double plot of yours m_ 
5 | all ; 
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Addleplot, and myſelf, I'll Iook like myſelf ; now I am 
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fail ; you wou'd ſooner ſucceed if you only deſign'd 1 


upon Mrs, Martha, or upon my Lady Flippant. 


Sir Sim. Nay then, you are no woman of intrigue, | 
faith and troth ; 'tis good to have two ſtrings to one's WF 
bow! if Mrs. Martha be coy, I tell the widow I put 
on my diſguiſe for her; but if Mrs. Martha be kind to 
Jonas, Sir Simon Addleplot will be falſe to the widow, !' 
which is no more than widows are us'd to; for a pro- 
miſe to a widow is as ſeldem kept, as a vow made at 


ſea, as Dapperwit ſays. 
 Foyn, I am afraid they ſhould diſcover you. 


Sir Sim. You have nothing to fear; you have your ; 
twenty guineas in your pocket for helping me into my 


ſervice, and if I get into Mrs. Martha's quarters, you 


have a hundred more; if into the widow's, fifty: Happy, 
go lucky. Will her ladyfhip be at your houſe at the hour? 


Joyn. Yes. | - 
Sir Sim. Then you ſhall ſee when I am Sir Simon 


Jonas, I look like an aſs: You never thought Sir Simon 
Addleplot cou'd have look'd ſo like an aſs by his inge- 
nuity ? | | 
Joyn. Pardon me, Sir Simon. - 
Sir im. Nay, do not flatter, faith and troth. 
Jeyn. Come, let us go, tis time. 
Sir Sim. I will carry the widow to the French houſe, 
Zoyn. If ſhe will go. | 
Sir Sm. If ſhe will go! why, did you ever know a 


widow refuſe a treat? no more than a lawyer a fee, 


faith and troth ; yet I know too, 
No treat, feet wwords, good mien, but fly intrigue, 
That muſt at length the filtiug widow fegue, [Exeunt, 


SCENE changes to the French houſe. Wine, Cc. 
Enter Viucent, Ranger, Dapperwit. 


Dab. Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's have no drinking to- 

night. | | 

Vinc. Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's have no Dapperwit to- 

night. 299 

Ran. Nay, vay, Vincent. 

Vinc. A pox, I hate his impertinent chat more than 

he does the honeſt Burgundy, 
| Dap. 


75 


t. 


| WO more 
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Dap. But why ſhould yore rce wine upon us? we are 


not all of your guſto. 


Vinc. But why ſhould you force your chaw'd jeſts, 


Four damn'd ends of your mouldy Iampoons, and laſt 
Hear's ſonnets upon us? we are not all of your guſto. 


Dap. The wine makes me ſick, let me periſh. 
Vinc. Your rhymes make me ſpew. TIER | 
Ran. At repartee already ? Come, Vincent, I know 


| ; ou would rather have him pledge you. Here, Dapperwit. 


[ Gives him the glaſs. 


ö But why are you ſo eager to have him drink always ? 


Vinc. Becauſe he is fo eager to talk always, and 


there is no other way to ſilence him. 


Waiter io them. | 
Wait. Here is a gentleman defires to ſpeak with Mr, 
incent, 4 L 
Vinc. I come. . [Exis Vincent. 
Dap. He may drink, becauſe he is oblig'd to the bot- 


N tle for all the wit and courage he has; *tis not free and 
matural like yours. 


Ran. He has more courage than wit, but wants 


Ineither. 


Dap. As a pump gone dry, if you pour no water 


down, you will get none out, fo 


Ran. Nay, I bar fimilies too, to-night, 
Dap. Why, is not the thought new? don't you ap- 


| prehend it? 


Ran. Ves, yes, but——— | | 
Dap. Well, well, will you comply with his ſottiſh- 


Ineſs too, and hate briſk things in complaiſance to the 
ignorant, dull age? I believe ſhortly it will be as hard 
to find a patient friend to communicate one's wit to, as 
Fa faithful friend to communicate one's ſecret to. Wit 
has as few true judges as painting, I ſee. 

Fan. All people pretend to be judges of both. 


Dap. Ay, they pretend But ſet you aſide and 


Ran, But why has Vincent neither courage nor wit? 
Dap. He has. no courage, becauſe he beat his wench 


4 or giving me Jes douces yeux once; and no wit, becauſe 


e does not comprehend my. thoughts; and he is a ſon 


Jof a whore for his ignorance: I take ignorance worſe 
from any man than the lye, becauſe tis as much as to 


lay 
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ſay I am no wit. [Vincent Afr n:.] You need not take 


üs abſent. 


is as jealous of me as a wife of her huſband when ſhe} 


( 


any notice though to him what I ſay. 
Vinc. Ranger, there is a woman below in a coach 
would ſpeak with you, 
Ran, With me! [Exit Ranga 
Dap. This Ranger, Mr. Vincent, is as falſe to his friend 
as his wench. 


Vinc. Vou have no reaſon to ſay ſo, but becauſe f 


Day. Tis diſobliging to tell a man of his faults to hid 
face: If he had but your grave parts and manly wit, | 
ſhould adore' him; but, a pox, he is a mere buffoon, 
a jack- pudding, let me periſh 

Vinc. You are an ungrateful fellow. I have heard kind 4 
maintain you had wit, which was more than e'er youll 
cou'd do for yourſelf; I thought you, had own'd him 
your Mæcenas. 1 

Dap. A pox! he cannot but eſteem me, tis for hill 
Honour, but I cannot but be juſt for all that, without 
favour or affection; yet I confeſs I love him ſo well, that 
I wiſh he had but the hundredth part of your courage. 

Vinc. He has had the courage to ſave you from many] I 
a beating, to my knowledge. 3 

Dap. Come, come, I wiſh the man well, and, next to! 

ou, better than any man; and I am ſorry to ſay it, he! 

as not courage to ſnuff a candle with his fingers: When 
he is drunk, indeed, he dares get a clap or n 
ſwear at a conſtable. 

Vinc. Detracting fop, when did you ſee him deſert a) 
friend? 

Dag. You have a rough kind of raillery, Mr. Vincent; 50 
but ſince you will have it (tho' I love the man heartily) [7 
ſay he deſerted me once in breaking of windows, for 
fear of the conſtables. [Ranger returns.) But you need} 
not take notice to him, of what I tell you; I hate to pul 
a man to the bluſh. 

Ran. I have had juſt now a viſit from my miſtreſs, whol 


lies- in; my couſin Lydia; you have heard me ſpeak of 
her. 

Vinc. But ſhe is more troubleſome than a wife that lies: 
in, becauſe ſhe follows you to your haunts ; why do you 
give her that privilege before her time ? a 

an. 
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Kan. Faith I may allow her any privilege, and be too 
tak Hard for her yet; how do you think I have cheated her 
P.night? Women are poor credulous creatures; eaſily 
oachWeceiv'd. | 7 
inc. We are poor credulous creatures, when we 
anger, ink em ſo. | 5 
riend Raz. Intending a ramble to St. James's Park to- night, 
pon ſome probable hopes of ſome freſh game I have in 


ſe hes hace, I derer her to ſtay at home, with a promiſe 
come to her within this hour, that ſhe might not ſpoil 
o his ne ſcent, and prevent my ſport. . V 
vit, I Vinc. She'll be even with you when you are married, 
foon, ¶ warrant you; in the mean time here's her health, Dap- 
erwit. | | 
him Ran. Now had he rather be at the window writing an 
r youWnagram in the glaſs with his diamond, or biting his nails 
him in a corner for a fine thought, to come and divert us with 
It table. 5 . 
or hi Dap. No, a pox, I have no wit to-night, I am as bar- 
thoutſſſen and as hide-baund as one of the damn'd ſcribling 
„that hoets, who are ſots in company, for all their wit, as a 
pe. Wiſer is poor for all his money; how do you like the 
man . ought ? | | 


Vinc. Drink, drink. | | | | 8 
Dap. Well, I can drink this, becauſe I ſhall be repriev'd 
reſently. | | | 
Vinc. Who will be ſo civil to us? | 
Dap. Sir Simon Addleplot ; I have beſpoke him a ſup- 
Yer here, for he treats to-night a new rich miſtreſs. 
ſert 3 Ran. That ſpark, who has his fruitleſs deſigns upon the 
ed-ridden rich widow, down to the ſucking heireſs in 

er piſſing clout ; he was once the ſport, but now the 
ublic grievance of all the fortunes in town; for he 
fatches them like a younger brother that is afraid to be 
dump'd of his ſnip ; and they cannot ſteal a marriage, 
or ſtay their ſtomachs, but he muſt know it. | 
Dap. He has now pitch'd his net for Gripe's daughter, 
te rich ſcrivener, and ſerves him as a clerk to get ad- 
t . to her, which the watchful fop her father denies 
P all others. Th 


it Kas. I thought you had been nibbling at her once, uu 
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Dap. I confeſs I have the ſame deſign yet, and Ad- 
dleplot is but my agent whilſt he thinks me his; he a 
me letters conſtantly from her, and carries mine back, 

Vinc. Still betraying your beſt friends! | 

Dap. I cannot in honour but betray him, jet me pe- 
riſh ; the poor wench is taken with my perſon, and would 
ſcratch through four walls to come to me. 

Vinc. Tis a ſign fhe is kept up cloſe indeed. 

Dap. Betray | him! PI not be a traitor to love for any 
man. 

Sir Simon e pre to them wvith the waiter, 
Sir Sim. Know em f you are a ſaucy Jack-ſtraw to 
queſtion me, faith and troth ; I know every bady' and 
every body knows me. 

All. Sir Simon ! Sir Simon! Sir Simon! 

Ran. And you are a welcome man to every body. 

Sir Sim. Now, ſon of a whore, do I know the gentle- 
men ? A dog ! he wou'd have had a ſhilling of me be- 
fore he wou'd let me come to you. = 

Ran. The rogue has been bred at court ſure: Get 
you out, firrah. | = 

Sir Sim. He has been brought up at a F rench houſe, 
Where they are more unreaſonable, 

inc. Here's to you, Sir Simon, 

ir Sim. I cannot drink, for I have a miſtreſs within, 

tho) I wou'd not have the people of the houſe to know it, 

| Ban, You need not be aſham'd of your miſtreſſes, for 
they are commonly rich. 

Sir Sim. And becauſe ſhe is rich, I would conceal her; 
for I never had a rich miſtreſs yet, but one or other got 
her from me preſently, faith and troth. 

Ran. But this is an ill place to conceal a miſtreſs in; 
every waiter is an intelligencer to your rivals. 

Sir Sim. I have a trick for that: I'll let no waiters 
eome into the room; I'll lay the cloth myſelf rather. 

Ran. But who is your miſtreſs ? | 

Sir Sim, Your ſervant—your ſervant—Mr. Ranger. 

Vinc. Come, will you pledge me? 

Sir Sim. No; I'll ſpare your wine, if you will ſpare 
me Dapperwit's company : I came for that. 

Vinc. You do us a double favour, to take him and 
leave the wine. 

Sir Sim. Come, come, Dapperwit. 
c Ran. 
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Ran. Do not go, tinleſs he will ſuffer us to ſee his 

miſtreſs too. 5 3 222 
Sir Sim. Come, come, man. | 


Dap. Would you have me ſo uncivil as to leave my 
company ; they'll take it ill. VVV 
Sir Sim. I cannot find her talk without thee : Pray, 
gentlemen, perſuade Mr. Dapperwit to go with me. 
| Ran, We will not hinder him of better company. 

Dap.: Your's is too gbod to be left rudely. 

Sir Sim. Nay, gentlemen, I would deſire your com- 
pany too, if you knew the lady. 8 

Dap. They know her as well as I: You ſay I know 
her not. End - 

Sir Sin. You are not every body. [Alu. 

Ran. Perhaps we do know the lady, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sin. You do not, you do not; none of you ever 
ſaw her in your lives: But if you could be ſecret and 
CiVi]— | 

Ran, We have drank yet but our bottle a-piece. 

Sir Sim. But will you be civil, Mr. Vincent? 
Nan. He dares not look a woman in the face under 
three bottles. | | . 

Sir dim. Come along then. But can you be civil, gen- 
tlemen, will you be civil, gentlemen? Pray be civil if 
you can, and you ſhall ſee her. [Exit Sir Simon. 

Returns with my Lady Flippant and Mrs. Joyner. _ 

Dap. How ! has he got his jilt here ! LAlide. 

Ran, The widow Flippant. LAlide. 

inc, Is this the woman that we never ſaw? | A4/age. 

Flip. Does he bring us into company, and Dapperwit 
one? Tho' I had married the fool, I thought to have re- 
ferv'd the wit, as well as other ladies. _ 

Sir Su. Nay, look as long as you will, Madam, you 
will find them civil gentlemen, and good company. 

Flip. T am not in doubt of their civility, but yours. 

Jeyr. You'll never leave ſnubbing your ſervants ; did 
not you promiſe to uſe him kindly ? \, [Behind, 
Flip. Tis true. [4/ide.) We wanted no good compa- 
ny, Sir Simon, as long as we had yours. : 

Sir Sim. But they wanted good company, 
forc'd them to accept of your's. 

Flip. They will not think the com 
forc'd into, certainly. enn 
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Sir Sim. A pox, I muſt be uſing the words in faſhion, 
tho' I never have any luck with e A Mrs. Joyner, help 
me off. 

Jon. I ſuppoſe, Madam, he means, the. gentlemen 
wanted not inclination to your company, but confidence 
to defire ſo great an honour; therefore he forc'd.'em, 

'Dap. What makes this bawd here ? Sure, Miſtreſs, you 
bawds ſhould be like the ſmall cards; though at firſt you 


| make up a pack, yet when the play begins, you ſhould 


be put out as uſeleſs. 
Jeyn. Well, well, pybing companion, you wou'd have 
the pimps kept in only? you wou'sd ſo. 
in. What, they are quarrelling ? 


Nan. Pimp and bawd agree e. like 4 VT 


and apothecary. 

Sir Sim. Try, Madam, if they are not civil gentle- 
men; talk with 'em, while I go lay the cloth; no waiter 
comes here. My mother uſed to tell me, I ſhould avoid 


all occaſions of talking before my miſtreſs, becauſe ſilence 


is a ſign of love as well as prudence. _ [ Afrde, 
Flip. Methinks you look a little yellow on't. [Sir Si- 


mon laying ibe cloth.) Mr. Dapperwit, I hope you don't 


cenſure me, becauſe you find me paſſing away a night 
with this fool; he is not a man to be jealous of, ſure. 

Dap. Vou are not a lady to be jealous of, ſure. 

Flip. No certainly; but why do you look as if you 
were jealous then? 

Dap. 1f I had met you inWhetſton-Park with a drunken 
foot-ſoldier, I ſhould not have been jealous of you, 

Flip. Fie, fie, now you are jealous certainly, for * 
always, when they grow jealous, grow rude ; but J 
pardon it, fince it proceeds from love, certainly. 

Dap. 1 am out of all hopes to be rid of this eternal 
old acquaintance ; when | jeer her, ſhe thinks herſelf 


prais d; now I call her whore i in plain Engliſh, ſhe thinks 
1 Lu. 

Flip. Sweet Mr. Dapperwit, be not ſo cenſorious : 1 
ſpeak for your ſake, not my own; for jealouſy is a tor- 


ment, but my honour cannot ſuffer, certainly. 


Dap. No, certainly : But the greateſt torment I bave i 1s 1 


your love. 


Flip. Alas! ſweet Mr. Dapperwit, deed Love is a tor. | I a 
ment; but tis a ſweet torment : But jealouſy is a bitter 7 


terment. 


2 
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torment. I do not go about to cure you of the torment 
of my love. | 
Dap. Tis a ſign fo. 5 
Flip. Come, come, look up, man, is chat a rival to 
conteſt with you? : 

Dap. I will conteſt with no rival, not with my old ri- 
val your coachman: But they have heartily my reſignation,” 
And to do you a favour, but myſelf a greater, I will help 
to tie the 8 you are ne for now, betwixt your 
cully here and you. 

Flip. Go, go, I take that kind of jealouſy worſt of 
all, to ſuſpe& I wou'd be debauch'd to beaſtly matrimo- 
ny. But who are thoſe gentlemen, pray {nr they 
men of fortune, Mrs, Joyner? 

Joyn. I believe ſo. 1 
2 „ Do you believe ſo indeed Gentlemen 5 
3B ' [Advancing toward Ranger and Vincent. 
Kean. If the civility we owe to ladies had not con- 
troul'd our envy to Mr. Dapperwit, we had interrupted, 
ere this, your private converfation, 

Flip. Your interruption, Sir, had been moſt civil and 
obliging, for our diſcourſe was of marriage. 

Fan. That is a ſubject, Madam, as grateful as common. 
Flip, O ſie, fie! are you of that opinion too? I can- 
not ſuffer any to talk of it in my company. | 
Ran. Are you married then, Madam! 1 
Flip. No, certainly). 

Ran I am ſure ſo much beauty cannot deſpair of i it. 
Flip, Deſpair of it! | 
Ran. Only thoſe that are married, or cannot be mar- 
ried, hate to hear of marriage. 

Flip. Yet you muſt know, Sir, my averſion to marriage 
is ſuch, that you, or no man breathing, ſhall ever pers 
ſuade me to it. 
| Ran, Curs'd be the man ſhou'd do ſo rude a thing ag 
to perſuade you to any thing againſt your inclination : Jt 
would not do it for the world, Madam. 

Flip. Come, come, tho" you ſeem to be a civil gen- 

tleman, I think you no better than your neighbours: I 

do not know a man of you all that will not thruſt a wo- 

man up into a corner, and then talk an hour to her i im- 

pertinently of marriage. 

Ran. You would find me Another man in a corner, 7 
B | aſſure 


1 
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aſſure you, Madam; for, you ſhall not have. a word of 
marriage from me, whatſoever you might find in my 
actions of it: I hate talking as much as yo. 
Flip. I hate it extremely. _ - $7 
Ran, I am your man then, Madam; for I find juſt the 
ſame fault with your ſex as you do with ours: I ne'er 
cou'd have to do with woman in my life, but fill ſhe 
wou'd be impertinently talking of marriage to me. 
Flip. Obſerve that, Mrs. Joyner. 1 
Dap. Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's go; I had rather drink 
with Mr. Vincent, than ſtay here with you, Beſides, tis 
Park- time. 285 | 4 2 he 
Ran, I come... [To Dapperwit.] Since you are a lady 
that hates marriage, Il! do you the ſervice to withdraw 
the company; for thoſe that hate marriage, hate loſs of 
time. „ bib SA | By” 
Flip. Will you go then, Sir ? But before you go, Sir, 
pray tell me, is your averſion to marriage real ?* 
. Ran. As real as yours. „F 
Flip. If it were no more real than min — [Aldi. 
Ran. Your ſervant, Madam. Eh 
Flip. But do you hate marriage certainly? 


DT _ [Plucks him back. 
e en no nnd at 5 8 
Flip. Come, I cannot believe it: You diſſemble it, 
, 1 CE nabrcts 
| Ran, Do you but pretend it then, Madam: 
Flip. I ſhall diſcover myſelf —— _ I Ade. 
I mean, becauſe I hold againſt it, you do the ſame in 
complaiſance ; for I have heard ſay, cunning men think 
to bring the coy and untractable women to tameneſs, as 
they do ſome mad people, by humouring their frenzies. 


Ran, 1 am none of thoſe cunning men ; yet have too 


much wit to entertain the preſumption of deſigning upon 
you. | Hh | | 3 | 
Flip. Twere no ſuch preſumption neither. 
Dap. Come away: *Sdeath, don't you ſee your danger? 
Ran. Thoſe aims are for Sir Simon. Good night, Ma- 
dam. | es | | + 8 5 
Flip. Will you needs go then? The gentlemen are 
a-going, Sir Simon; will you let 'em? | 
Sir Sim, Nay, Madam, if you cannot keep 'em, how 
ſhould I ? . 
Flip. 


Vo. 
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Flip. Stay, Sit; becauſe you hate marriage, Pl ing 
you a ſong againſt it, 


A SONG. 


A ſpouſe 1 to hate, 
For either for's falſe, or ſhe's Jealous ; - 
| But give us a mate, 


Who nothing will aff us or tell Ws 


- -» She flands on no terms, | 
Nor chaffers, by way of indenture, 

Her lowe for pour farms, 
But takes her kind man at à venture. 


If all prove not right, | 
Without an af, proceſs or warning, 
From wife for a night, 
You may be divorCd in the morning. 


1 


When parents are ſlaves, 
7 * brats cannot be any other; 
Great wits, and great bravts, | 
Have always a punk to their mother. 


Flip. Tho' it be the faſhion for women of quality to 
ſing any ſong Whatever, becauſe the words are not diſ- 
tinguiſh'd, yet I ſhould have bluſh'd'to have done it now, 
but for you, Sir. 

Ran, The ſong is edifying, the voice admirable, and 
once more I am your ſervant, Madam. 

Flip. What, will you go too, Mr. Dapperwit ? 

Sir Sim. Pray, Mr. Dapperwit, do not you go too. 

Dap. I'm engag'd. 

Sir Sim. Well, if we cannot have their company, we 
will not have their room; ours is a private back-room ; 
they have paid their reckoning, let's go thither again. 

Flip. But pray, ſweet Mr. Dapperwit, do not go. Keep 
him, Sir Son. 


Sir Sim. J cannot keep him. [Exeunt Vin, Ran. Dep. 


It is impoſſ ble the world is fo, 
Ont cannot keep ont's Fan and miſtraſs too. 
Exeunt omnes. 
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ACT u. SCENE 1. 
St. James s Park, at Night. 
Enter Ranger, Vincent, Dapperwit. 5 


Ran. 1 ANG me, if I am not pleas'd extremely with 


this new-faſhion'd catetwauling, this. mid- 
night courſing in the Park. 

Vin, A man may come after ſupper with his three bot- 
tles in his head, reel himſelf ſober, without reproof 
from his mother, aunt, or grave relation. 

Ran, May bring his baſhful wench, and not have her 
put out of countenance by the. impudent honeſt women 


s of the town. 


Dap. And a man of wit may have the better py; the 
dumb ſhew of well- trimm'd veſt or fair peruke : No-man's 
now is whiteſt. 

Ran. And now no woman's modeſt or proud ; for her 


bluſhes are hid, and the rabies on her lips are dy d, and 
all ſleepy and glimm' ring eyes have loſt their attraction. 


Vin. And now a man may carry a bottle under his arm 


+ Inflead of his hat; and no Obſerving ſpruce fop will miſs 
the cravat that lies on one's ſhoulder, or count the pim- 
N yu on one's face. 


Dap. And now the briſk repartee ruins the complaifant 


| cringe, or wiſe grimace: Something was we men of 


virtue always lov'd the night. 
Ran, O bleſſed ſeaſon! 

Vin. For good fellows, 
Kan. For lovers. 
Daß. And for the muſes, 
Ran. When I was a boy ! lov'd the night ſo well, I 


| had a ſtrong inclination to be a bellman' $ apprentice. 


Vin, I a drawer. © 
Dap. And 1 to attend the waits of Weſtminſter, let 


me periſh. 


Fan. But why do we not do the duty of this and ſuch 


other places, walk, cenſure, and ſpeak ill of all we meet ? 


ap. Tis no fault of mine, let me periſh. 
=o Fie, fie, ſatytical gentlemen, this is not your 
you cannot Wir a friend from a op 


Dap. 
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Dap. No matter, no matter; they will deferve amongſt 
'em the worſt we can ſay. 
[ People qvalling flewly over the flage. 
Ran. Who comes here, Dapperwit? ; 
Dap. By the toſs of his head, training of his feet, and 


his elbows playing at PP behind his bs it pn 
be my LordEaſy, 


Ran. And who the woman? 1 
Dap. My Lord What-d' ye-eall's daughter, as L ond 2 
child bj N 

Vin. Dapperwit, hold your tongue. 

Ran, How ! are you concern d? 

Vin. Her brother” san honeſt fellow, and will drink 
his glaſs, 

Ran, Prithee, Vincent, Dapperwit did not hinder drink- 
ing 40-night, tho” he ſpake againſt it; Why then ſhould 
you interrupt his ſport ? Now let him talk of any body. 

Vin. So he will till you cut his throat. 
Ran. Why ſhou'd you on all occafions thwart him, con- 
tern him, and maliciouſly look grave at his jeſts only? 
Vin. Why does he always rail againſt my rande thenz 
and my beſt friend, a beer-glaſs? _ 
Ran. Dapperwit, be your own advocate ; my game, 1 
think, is before me there. 5 [Exit Ranger. 
Dap. This Ranger, I think, has all the ill qualities of 
all your town fops, leaving his company for a ſpruce 
lord, or a wench. 


Vin. Nay, if you muſt rail at your own beſt friends, I 

may forgive you railing at mine, . 
[Lydia and my Lady Flippant evelbing over the Lane. 

Lyd. Falſe Ranger, ſhall I find thee here 1 [ Alade. 

Vin. Theſe are women, are they not? [To Dap. 

 Dap. The leaſt ſeems to be my Lucy ſare, [Afide 

Vin. Faith, I think I dare ſpeak to a woman in the 
dark: Let's try. 


8 Dog They are perſons of quality of my acquaintance. 
Hola 


Fin. Nay, if they be perſons of quality of your ac 


fs Feen, 1 may be the bolder with them. 


[The ladies go off ; they follow them. 
Lydia and Flippant re-enter. 
Id. T come hither to make a diſcovery to-night. 


Eg Of my love to you, certainly ; for nobody but 
33 you 
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you-:eon'd-have debauch'd me to the Park, certainly: I 
wou'd not return another night,. if it were to redeem my 
dear huſband from his grave. 

Lyd. I believe you; but to get another, Widow. 

Flip. Another huſband, another huſband, foh ! 

Au. There does not paſs a night Hare, but nn 2 

match is made, 

Flip. That a woman of honour ſhou'd have the word 
match in her mouth! But I hope, Madam, the fellows 


do not make honourable love here, do they? I abomi- 


nate honourable love, upon my honour. 

Hd. If they ſhould make honourable love here, I know 
you would prevent em. 

Vi incent t and Dapperwit renters and walk fowly toe: | 

wot | «vards t. 

But eres comes two men will N you what to do. 

. Flip. Do they come; are they men, pare hk 

4%. Prepare for an aſſault, they'}l put you to't. 

Flip. Will «hey put us to't, certainly ? I was never er put 
to't yet; if they ſhou'd put us to 't, I ſhould drop. down, 
certainly. | 

Dad, 1 believe, troly, you would. not have power 10 
run away. 

Fp. Therefore I will not hows the puſh: They come, 
they Pn" ob the' fellows come ! | 


[l blippant runs away, Lydia falliaws, ad. | 
Vincent and Dapperwit after them, R. 


Flippant re- enters at t other door alone. _\ 
80, 1 am got off clear: I did not run from the men, but 
my companion; for all their brags, men have hardly cou- 
rage to ſet upon us, when our number is equal; now 
they ſhall fee I defy em; for we women have always 
moſt courage When we are alone : But a pox——the lazy 
rogues come not, or they are drunk and cannot run. Oh 
drink, abominable drink! inſtead of inflaming love, it 


quenches it; and for one lover it encourages, it makes a 
thouſand impotent. Curſe on all wine, even Rkeniſm 
wine and ſugar. 


Enter Addleplot anuffied in a cloak, 118. 5 

But fortune will not ſee me want; here comes a ſingle 

bully, I wiſh.he may ſtand. 

For now' a- nights the joftling gd: is + bolder, 

1 modern ſatyr with his cloak der faulder.. w i 
ce 
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Well met, rhe 87 57 80 \ [She pus. on Ber mat. 

Sir Sim. How ſhalt 1 know ch; EDT e are 
you ? do you know me? | 

Flip. Who are you? don't you know me Bits: | 

Sir Sim. Not I, faith and troth, £1 ; 

Flip. I am glad on't, for no man e er lik"d a woman 
the better for having known her before. 

Sir Sim. Ay; but then one can't be ſo free with a e | 
acquaintance, as with an old one; ſhe may deny « one cio 
civility. | 

Flip. Not till you aſk her. 

Sir Sim. But I am afraid to be deny 'd. : 

Flip. Let me tell you, Sir, you cannot diſoblige us 
women more, than by diſtraſting us. 

Sir Sim, Piſh, what ſhou'd one aſk for, when you know 
one's meaning? But ſhall I deal freely with yon? 

Flip. love of my life men ſhould deal freely with me; 


there are ſo few men will deal freely with one. 


Sir Sim. Are you not a firefhip, a punk, Madam? 

Flip. Well, Sir, I love raillery. 

Sir Sim. Faith and troth, I do not rally, I deal . 5 

Flip. This is the time and place for freedom, Sir. 

Sir Sim. Are you handſome ? 

Flip. Joan's as good as my lady in the dark, certainly $ 
brt men that deal freely never aſk queſtions, certainly. 

Sir Sim. How then! I thought to deal freely, and put 
a woman to the queſtion, had been all one. 

Flip. But let me tell you, thoſe that deal freely indeed, 
take a woman by — | 

Sir Sim. What, what, what, was: 

Flip. By the hand and lead her aſide. 

Sir bye Now I underſtand you; come along. 

Enter torches and muftck at a diflance. 

Flip, What unmannerly raſcals are thoſe that bring 
light into the Park? 'twill not be taken well from em by 
the women, certainly. Still difappointed — [ Ale. 

Sir Sim. Oh, the fiddles, the fiddles; I ſent for them 
hither to oblige the women, not to offend em; for I in- 
tend to ſerenade the whole Park to-night : But my frolick 
is not without an intrigue, faith and troth; for I know 
the fiddles will call a whole herd of vizard maſks toge- 
ther; and then ſhall I diſcover, if a ſtray'd miſtreſs of 
mine bs not amongſt em, whom I treated to-night at the 

B 4 French 
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French houſe ; but as ſoon as the jilt had eat up my meat, 
and drank her two bottles, ſhe run % from me, and 
left me alone. 
Flip. How ! is it he! Addleplot! that 1 coukd ner knew 
him by his faith and troth! | 1822 
Six Sim, Now I wou'd underſtand her tricks; ; becauſs [ 
intend to marry her, and Ou be 2 o know what I 
malt truſt too. 5 
Flip. So thou malt, but not yet. 8 Hale. 
Sir Sm. Tho' I can give a great gooſe already ; for if 
T have any intrigue or ſenſe in tne, ſhe is as errant a jilt, 
as ever pull'd pillow: from under buſband's head, faith 
and trotſy: Moreover, ſhe is bow-legg'd, hopper-hipp'd, 
andibetwixt pomatum and Spaniſh red, has a complexion 
like à Holland, cheeſe, and no more teeth left, than ſuch 
as give, a hagoo to her breath; but ſhe's rick, faith 
and troth. 
Prlib. Oh raſcal! he has heard ſomabady elſe * all 
this af me; but I muſt not diſcover myſelf, leſt L orf be 
diſappointed of my revenge, for I will marry him. {4fde. 
[7 he torches and muſick approaching, Exit Flip. 
Sir Sim. What gone ! come then, ſtrike up, my lads. 
| Enter men and auomen in wizards, and dance. 
Addleplot for the. moſt part landing flid in a cliak and 
 wvizard, but ſometimes going about, peeping aud , | 
tb women's cloaths; the dance ended. : 
[E xeunt dancers, torches, mufich, and Addleplot, 
tar F lippant, Lydia; after them Vincent, Dapperwit. 
4 Nay, if you ſtay any longer, 1 muſt leave yon 


3 Fo 1 0 Lydia. 
Vin. We have overtaken them at laſt again, "opt 5d 
(Fl ppant going of. 


Theſe are they ; : they ſeparate too 3 = that's but a 
challenge to us. 


Dap. Let me periſh, ER 


Had. Nay, good Madam, let's uin. now „ here“ 5 the 
FOTO enemy upon us. 


Vin. Damn me, ladies 


Dap. Hold, a pox, you are too * Let me pe- 
riſt,, ladies. 


Had. Not for want of breath, gentlemen, w we'll tay 
rather, 


Dap. For want of your favour rather, — ladies. 
a a Fa 


Flip. That's Dapperwit; falſe villain: But he muſt 
not know I am here; if he ſhould, I ſhould loſe his, 
thrice agreeable company, and he would run from me as 
faſt as from the bailiffs. What, you will not talk with 
d. Yes, but I'will | | = 

Flip. Then you are a Park-woman, certainly, and 
you will take it kindly if Fleave owuuut.. 


Lyd. No, you muſt not leave me. 
Flip. Then you muſt leave them. e 
Tyd. I'Il ſee if they are worſe company thag you firſt. 
Flip. Monſtrous impudence l will you hot come? 
6 e e [[ Pub Lydia. 
Vin. Nay, Madam, I never ſuffer any violence to be 
us'd to a woman, but what I do myſelf ; ſhe muſt Ray, 
and you muſt not go. 5 on 
Flip. Unhand me, you rude fell. 
Vin. Nay, now I'm ſure you will ſtay and be kind; 
for coyneſs in a woman is as little ſign of true modeſty, 
as huffing in a man is of true courage. 3 
Dap. Uſe her gently, and ſpeak ſoft things to her. 
Had. Now do I gueſs I know my coxcomb. [4/ide.] 
Sir, I am — ure I am fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman that can ſpeak ſoft things, and this is ſo 
fine a night to hear ſoft things in; morning 1 ſhould 
have ſaid. | E 7 & | : 
Dap. It will not be morning, dear Madam, till you 
pull off your maſk. That I think. was briſk. * © [ Afiae, 
* Indeed, dear Sir, my face would frighten back 
g fun. ; 
Dap. With glories more radiant than his own. I keep 
up with her, I think. 5 [Aliadt. 
Lyq. But why would you put me to the trouble of light- 
ing the world, when I thought to have gone to ſleep? 
Dap. You'only can do it, dear Madam, let me periſh, 
Lyd. But why wou'd you, of all men, practiſe treaſon 
againſt your friend Phœbus, and depoſe him for a mere 
ſtranger? Oh OS TIS. 4 | 1 
Dap. I think ſhe knows me. IAlde. 
Hd. But he does not do you juſtice, I believe, and 
you are ſo poſitively cock-ſure of your wit, you would 
refer to a mere ſtranger your plea to the bay-tree. 
Dap. She jeers me, let me periſh, [Alt. 
| B-$- Vin, 
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Vit. *Dapperiit, a little of your aid, for my lady s in- 
vincibly dumb. 

© Dap, Wou'd mine had' beth ſo too. Aſd.. 

Vin. T have us'd as many arguments to make kit ſpeak, 
as are requiſite to make other women hold their tongues. 

Dap. Well, I am ready to change fides ; yet before I 
go, Madam, ſince the moon conſents now I ſhou'd fee 
your face, let me deſire you td pull off your maſk, whic 
to a bapdſome lady is a favour, I'm ſure; © - 

Ha. Truly, Sir, I muſt not be long in debt to you for 
the obligation ; pray, let me hear you recite ſome of your 
verſes, which td a wit is a favour, Pm ſure. 
 » Dap. Madam, it belongs to your ſex to be oblig F firſt; 

pull off your maſk, and Tu pull out my paper. Briſk 
again of my ſide. _ [Hide 
54, Twou'd be in vain, for you z would want a can- 
dle now. | 

- Dap. I dare not ONS: uſe again of the luſtre of her 
face. [4/ide.] I'll wait upon you home then, Madam. 
Hyd. Faith no. I believe it will not be much to our 
advantages, to bring my face or your poetry to light; for 
J hope you have yet a pretty good opinion of my face, 
and ſo have I of your wit; but if you are for proving 
your wit, why do not you write a play? 

Dab. Becauſe it is now no more reputation to write a 
play, than it is honour to be a knight: Your true wit deſpiſes 
the title of poet, as much as your gentleman the title of 
knight; for as a man may be a knight and no gentleman, 
fo a man may be a poet and no wit, let me periſh. + 

Lyd, Pray, Sir, how ate you dignify d or diſtinguiſh'd 
among the rates of wits ? and how many rates are there ? 

Dab. There are as many degrees of wits, as of laws 
yers: As there is firſt your ſolicitor, then your attorney, 
then your pleading-counſel, then your chamber-counſe], 
and then your judge; fo there is firſt your court- wit, your 
eoffee-wit, your poll-wit, or politick wit, your chamber- 
Wit, or ſelibble- -wit, and, laſt of all, your judge -wit, or 
_entick, 

Lyd. But are there as many wits as lawyers ?- Lord! 
what will become of us! What employment can they 
have? how are they known? . 

Dap. Firſt, your court-wit is a faſhionable, inſinua- 
ting, Aatering, cringing, grimacing fellow.; and has 
wit 
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wit enough to ſolicit a ſuit of love; and if he fail, he 
has malice enough to ruin the woman with a dull lam- 
poon; but he rails {till at the man that is abſent, for' you" 
muſt know, all wits rail; and his wit properly lies in 
combing perukes, matching ribbands, and being ſevere, 
as they call it, upon other people's cloaths. 
Lyd. Now what is the coffee-wit ? | 
Dap. He is a lying, cenſorious, goſſipping, quibbling 
wretch, and ſets people together by the ears over that ſo- 
ber drink, coffee: He is a wit, as he is a commentatos 
of the Gazette; and he rails at the pirates of Algier, 
the grand ſeignior of Conſtantinople, and the Chriſlian 
grand hr ior, 
Lyd. What kind of wit is your poll-wit ® © 
Dap. He is a fidgeting, buſy, dogmatical, hot-headed 
fop, that ſpeaks always in ſentences and proverbs (as ths | 
other in ſimilitudes;) and he rails perpetually againſt the 
preſent government; his wit lies in projects and mono- 
polies, and penning ſpeeches for young parliament men. 
Lad. But what is your chamber-wit, or ſcribble-wit ? 
Dap. He is a poting, melancholy, modeſt ſot, aſham'd 
of the world. He ſearches all the records of wit, to 
compile a breviate of them for the uſe of players, painters, 
bookſellers, and ſometimes cooks, and tobacco-men : He 
employs his railing againſt the i Ignorance of the: . and 
al that have more oy than he. 
- Lyd, Now your laſt. 

Daß. Your judge-wit, or critick, is all theſe ae 
and yet has the wit to be none of them: He can think, 
ſpeak, write, as well as the reſt; but ſcorns, himſelf a 
judge, to be judg'd by poſterity: He rails at all the other 
claſſes of wits, and his wit lies in damning all but him- 

ſelf. He is your true wit. 

Lyd. Then I ſuſpect you are of his form. 

Dap. I cannot deny it, Madam. 

Fin, Dapperwit, you have been all this time on the 

wrong fide ; for you love to talk all, and here 5 lady 

wou'd not have hinder'd you." 

1 Dap. A pox, I have been talking too long indeed 

= here; for wit is loſt upon a filly weak woman as well as 

5 courage. [Hides 

Vin. I have us'd all common means to move a woman's 

Wanke and maſk: I call'd her ugly, old, and old ac- 
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quaintance, and yet ſhe would not diſprove. me. But here 
comes Ranger; let him try what he can do; for ſince my 


miltreſs i is dogged, I'Il go ſleep alone. TS l. 


anger enters. 

Ta, Rang er! Tis he indeed. I am ſorry he is dere; ; 
but glad I dileover d bim before I went; yet he muſt not 
diſcover me, leſt I ſhould be prevented hereaſter in find- 
ing him out. Falſe Ranger. L Afede.] | Nay, if they 
bring freſh force upon us, Madam, tis time to quit the 
field. [Exeunt Lydia, Flippant. 


Ran. What! play with your quarry 1 it * fram vou ? 
Dap. You frighten. it away. 


Nan. Ha! is not one of theſe ladies in mourning 1.5 
Dap. All women are ſo by this light. 


Ran. n mig ht eaſily fliſcors it: Don't you know 


i Mas ;; -. 
Fan. Did you talk with her? 
Dap. Ves; ſhe's one of our briſk filly baggages⸗ i 
Ran. Tis ſhe, ' tis he; I was afraid I ſaw her before. 


ut 2. 


Let us follow 'em; prithee make bal. 


Is Exeunt. 
Tis Ly dia. \ 1 Aſede. 
_ Lydia, and my Lady Flippant, return at the other door 
Ranger, Dapperwit, fo/lowing them at a d;fance. 
Lud. They follow us yet, I fear. 


Flip. You do not fear it, u, otherwiſe, you 
would not have encourag'd them. 

.  Lyd. For heaven's ſake, Madam, wave your quarrel 

2 little; and let us paſs by your coach, and ſo on foot, 
10 your acquaintance in the old Pall-Mall; for I would 
not be diſcover'd by the man that came up lat to us. 


8 CEN E changes to Chriſtiana's lodgings, 


Enter Chriftiana, I ſabel. 


Wa. For heaven's ſake undreſs yourſelf, Madam ; 


they Il not return to-night ; all people have left the Park 
an hour ago. 


Chi. What is't a clock 7 
16. Tis paſt one. 
Chri. It cannot be. 


1fa. I thought that time had only ſtolen from happy lo- 
vers, the diſconſolate have nothing to do but to tell the 
clock. Chri, 
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Cbri. 188 keep account with my misfortunes. | - 
Ta. I am glad they are not innumerable. a 
Ori. And truly my undergoing ſo often your rar. | 
money is not the leaſt of them. a 
I am therefore more glad, Madam, for then th 
canker be great; and it is in my 2 it ſeems, to mak; 
you in part happy, if I could but hold this Alleine 
tongbe of mine. But then let the people of the town 


hold their tongues, if they will; for 1 cannot but tell You 
what they ſay. 


Chri, What do they ſay ? N | 

Ja. Faith, Madam, I am afraid to tell yon, now I 
think on't. * 5 
Cbri. Is it ſo m: N n 

Ila. Oh! ſuch baſe, unwertby things! X 

Chri. Do they ſay I was really Clerimont's wench, as 
be boafted; and that the ground of the quarrel betwixt 
Valentine and him was not Valentine's vindication of my 
honour, but Clerimont's jealouſy of him? 

Jaa. Worſe, worſe, a thouſand times ſuch rillainous 
things, to the utter ruin of your reputation. * 
+ Chri, What are they ? 4 

Iſa. Faith, Madam, you'll be angry: "Tis the old 


ck of lovers: to hate * informers after they have 5 
made them ſuch. | 


Chr. I will not be angry, 


1a. They ſay then, fince Mr. Valentine \ flying l into 
France, you are grown mad; have ꝓut 2 5 into 
mourning ; live in a dark room where you'll ſee nobody, 


nor take any reſt day nor night, but rave and talk to 
youu perpetually, - 


Cbri. Now, what elſe ? 


Ja. But the ſureſt ſign of your madneſs is, they fay, 
becauſe you are deſperately reſolved, in caſe my Lord 
Clerimont ſhould die of his wounds, to tranſport yourſelf 

and fortune into France to Mr, Valentine, a man 30a has 
not a groat to return you in exchange. | 

Chri. All this hitherto is true: Now to the reſt, 

Ja. Indeed, Madam, I have no more to tell you: I was 
ſorry, I'm ſure, to hear ſo much of any lady of mine. 

Chri, ke inſolence! 


Ja. This is ſome revenge for my want of ſleep to nigh t. 
80. 
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So,. I hope my old ſecond is come: 'Tis ſeaſonable Re- 
lief. [Alide.]. {Knocking at the door. Exit Iſabel. 
Chbrei, Unhappy Valentine, could'ft thou but ſee how 
ſoon thy abſence and misfortunes have diſbanded all thy 
friends, and turned thy ſlaves all renegadoes, thou {ure 
would'ſt prize my only true and faithful heart. 
Enter my Lady Flippant, Lydia, Iſabel. 
Hy. Hail, Faithful ſhepherdeſs : But truly, I had not 


the fellows, as well as you. 
Lyd. Madam, under my Lady Flippant's. protection I 
am confident to beg your's, being juſt now purſu'd out of 


the Park by a relation of mine, by whom it imports me 


extremely not to be diſcover'd. But I fear he is now at 
the door. [ Kacking at the door.) Let me defire you to 
deny me to him courageouſſy, [% Iſabel going our] for 
he will hardly believe he can be miſtaken in me. 

Chri. In ſuch an occaſion, where impudence is requilite, 
ſhe will ſerve you as faithfully as you can wiſh, Madam. 

Flip. Come, come, Madam, do not apbraid her with 
her aſſurance, a qualification that only fits her for a lady's 
ſervice. A fine woman of the town can be no more with- 
out a woman that can make an excuſe with aſſurance, 

than ſhe can be without a glaſs, certainly. 

Chri. She needs no advocate. 

Flip. How can any one alone manage an amorous in- 
drigua ? Tho' the birds are tame, ſomebody muſt help to 
draw the net: If *twere not for a woman that could make 
an excuſe with aſſurance, how ſhould we wheedle, jilt, 
trace, diſcover, countermine, undermine, and blow up 
the ſtinking fellows ? which is all the pleaſure I receive or 
deſign by them; for I never admitted a man to my con- 
verſation, but for his puniſhment, certainly. 

Cbri. Wen will doubt that, certainly. 

ll abel returns. 

I/a. Madam, the gentleman will not be miſtaken : 
He ſays you are here, he ſaw you come in; he is your re- 
lation; his name's Ranger; and is come to wait upon you 
home : I had much ado to keep him from coming up. 


Had. Madam, for heaven's lake help me; "tis yet in 


your power; if but while I retire into the dining room, 
you will pleaſe to perſonate me, and own yourſelf for her 
| Lag g 


kept my word with you, in coming back to- night, if it 
had not been for this lady, who has her! intrigues too with 


3 
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he purſu'd out of the Park. You are in mourning too, and: 
your ſtature fo much mine, it will not contradict you. 

Chi. J am forry, Madam, I muſt diſpute” any. com- 
mand of yours: I have made a teſolution to ſee the face 
of no man till an Erne friend of 1 now out of 
the 1 Fetürns' 5000 £90 HAR To oe 

By that friend, and by the hopes 50 have to 
ſee 1 let me conjure you to keep me from the ſight of 
mine now : Dear Madam, let your charity eee over 
your ſuperſtition,  - 

Ranger enters, Lydia aut hepanins, and er at the ar. 

Nan. Ha ] this is no Lydia. | 

Cbri. Whiat unworthy defamer has encourag d you 0 
offer this violence? | 

Ran. She is liker Lydia in her file than her face. 1 
ſee I am miſtaken: But to tell her I followed her for an- 
other, were an affront, rather than an een She's 42 
. glorious creature! [fide 
 Chri, Tell me, Sir, bene had you renſon for this 
your rude purſuit of me into my lodgings, my chamber r 
why ſhou'd you follow me ? 

Ran. Faith, Madam, becauſe you ran away from me. 

Cbri. T hat was no ſign of an acquaintance, 

Nan. Vou'll pardon me, Madam. 

Chri. Then it ſeems you miſſook me for another, nd 
the night is your excuſe, which blots out all diſtinctions: 
But now you are fatisfied in your miſtake, I hope you 
will ſeek out your woman in another place. 

Ran. Madam, I allow not the excuſe you make for 
me: If Ihave offended, TI will rather be condemned for 
my love, than pardon'd for my inſenſibility. 299 

Cyd. How's that? [Bebind. 

Chri, What do vou ſay ?- 

Ran. Tho' the night hzd been darker, my heart wou'd 
not have ſuffered me to follow any one but you: He has 
been too long acquainted with you to miſtake you. 

k 96 7728 means this tenderneſs ? He miſtook me for 
er, ſure 


Chri, What ſays the gentleman? Did you know me 
then, Sir? 


Ran. Not I; the Devil take me: But I muſt on now. 
Aide. Cou'd you imagine, Madam, by the innumera- 
ble crowd of your admirers, you had left any man free 

5 3 


zo LOVE IN A WOOD: OR. 
in che town, or ignorant of the power of your beauty ? 

Chri. I never ſaw your face before, that I remember. 

Nan. Ah, Madam]! you would never regard your 
| bumbleſt dare: I was. till now a  madeſt lover... 

2Zyd. Falſeſt of men! F [ Behind... ” 

Cbri. My woman faid you came to ſeek a EO here, 
not à miſtreſs. 

Nan. I muſt confeſs, Madam, I thought. you wou'd 
ſooner diſprove my diſſembled error, than l my vi- 
ſit, and was reſolved to ſee you. | 

Ly, Ties clear. LBebind. 

Ran. Indeed, when 1 follow'd you firſt out of the Park, 
I was afraid you might have been a certain relation of 
mine; for your ſtatures and habits are the ſame. But 
when you entered here, I was with joy convinc'd. Beſides, 
I would not for the world have given her troubleſome 
love ſo much encouragement, to have diſturb'd my future 
addreſſes to you: For the fooliſh woman does perpetually 
torment me to make our relation nearer ; but never more 
in vain, than fince I have ſeen you, Madam. 

Lyd. How ſhall I ſuffer this? Tis clear he diſappoint- 
ed me to-night for her; and made me ſtay at home, 
that I might not diſappoint him of her company in the 
Park. IBebind. 

| | Chri, Tam amaz'd But let me tell you, Sir, if the 
Iady were here, I wou'd ſatisfy her the fight of me ſhou'd 
never fruſtrate her ambitious deigns upon her cruel kinſ- 
man. 

Hyd. I wiſh you cou'd ſatisfy me. | | [Bebind, 
Kan. If ſhe were here, ſhe wou'd ſatisfy you the were 
not capable of the honour to be taken for you, tho” in 
the dark ; yet, faith, my couſin is a tolerable woman to 
a man that had not ſeen you. 


Chri. Sure, to my plague, this is he firſt time you ever 
ſaw me 
Ran, Sure, to the plague of my poor Bent, tis not 
the hundredth time I have ſeen you : For ſince the time 
I faw you firſt, you have never been at the Park, Play- 
houſe, Exchange, or other publick place, but I ſaw pad. 
For it was my buſineſs to watch and follow. 

Chri. Pray, when did you ſee me laſt at the Park, Play- 
hou'e, or Exchange? 


Ran. Some two, three days, or a week ago. 
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ST. JAMES's PARK. 41 


Chri, I have not been this month out of this chamber. 


Lyd. That is to delude me. | [ Behind. TY 


Chri. I knew you were miſtaken. | 
Nan. You'll pardon a lover's memory, Madam. A 


think my perpetual ill luck in lying ſhould break me of 


the quality ; but, like a lofing gameſter, 1 am ſtill for 


pox, I have hang'd myſelf in my own line. One would 4 


puſhing on, till none will truſt me. [Aldi. 


C. Come, Sir, you run out of one error into a great- 


: You would excuſe the rudeneſs of your miſtake and 


e at this hour into my lodgings with your gallantry, | 


to me more unſeaſonable and offenſive. 


Ran. Nay, I am in love, 1 ſee ; for I bluſh, and have | 


not a word to ſay for myſelf. 

Chri. But, Sir, if you will needs play the banane pray 
leave my houſe before morning, leſt you ſhou'd be ſeen 
go hence, to the ſcandal of my honour, Rather than 


that ſhould be, I'll call up the houſe and einen 1 


bear witneſs I bid you be gone. 


never wait upon you a 
hope to return ; and 
without me. _ 


Ran. Since'you 1 viſit ſo ill, Madam; 1 will 5 


Chri. Good night, for as bong! as I live. [Ex Ranger, 15 
Ly4. And good night to my love, I'm ſure. [ Behind, 


Chri, Tho F have done you an inconfiderable ſervice, 
I affare you, Madam, you are not a Tee oed to me. 


| 
r 


n but by day. I go, that I may 
once, I wiſh you a good N 


Pardon me, dear Valentine [DAs 
Ha. I know not yet, whether I am more oblig'd than 


injur'd; when 1 do, I aſſure You, ne I hall not 


be inſenfible of either. 


Cheri. I fear, IG you are as liable to willakes as £ 


your kinſman. 


Id. I fear I am more ſubje& to em; it may be for 
want of ſleep; therefore I'll go home. 
Chri, My Lady Flippant, good night, 


Flip. Good night, or rather good morrow, faithful 


ſepherdeſs. 
Chri, I'll wait of you dowd” e 
72 Vour coach ſtays yer, 1 hope? 
Flip. Certa aly. 


SCENKR 
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SCENE 15 del. 


Enter Ranger and Dapperwit. : 


Dap. I was a faithful centinel ; nobody came out, let 
me periſh, 


Ran. No, no, I hunted upon a wrong ſeent. 1 thought 


J had follow'd a woman, but found her an angel. 
Dap. What is her name? 


Nan. That you muſt tell me, What very fine Women ' 


is there lives hereabouts ? 
Dap. Faith, I know not any : She is, [ warrant you, 


ſome fine woman of aterm's ſtanding, or ſo, in the town; 


ſuch as ſeldom appear in publick, but in their balconies, 
where they ſtand ſo conſtantly, one wou'd think they had 
hir'd no other part of the houſe. 
Ran, And look like the pictures which painters expoſe 
to draw in cuſtomers. But I muſt know who ſhe is. Vin- 
cent's lodging is hard by: I'll go and enquire of him, and 
lie with him to night; but if he will not let me, PL lie 
with you, for my lodging is too far off—— _ 
Dep. Then I will go before, and expect you at mine. [= 


SCENE Vincent's lodging. 


Enter Vincent, and Valentine in a riding habit. : 
. Fin. Your Miſtreſs, dear Valentine, will * be more 


guad to ſee you; - But my wonder is no leſs than my joy, 


that you wou'd return, ere you were: inform'd Clerimont 


were out of danger. His ſurgeons themſelves. have not 
been aſſur'd of his recovery till within theſe: two days. 


Val. I fear'd my miſtreſs, not my liſe. My life 1 
cou'd. truſt again with my old eneniy, Fortune; but no 
longer my miſtreſs in the hands of my greater enemies, 
her relations. 

Vin. Your fear was in the wrong place then. For tho? 
my Lord Clerimont lives, he and his relations may put 


you in more danger of your lite, than "Fs miſtreſs's re- 


lations can of loſing her. 

Val. Wou'd any cou'd ſecure her; I wou u'd. mykcls 
ſecure my life, for I ſhould value it then. 1 

Vin. Come, come, her relations can do you no hurt; I 


dare ſwear, if her mother ſhou'd but ſay your hat did not 


cock handſomely, ſhe wou'd never aſk, her bleſſing . 
al. 
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Val. Prithee leave thy fooling, and tell me if, fince 
my departure, ſhe has given evidences of her love, to 
51605 thoſe doubts I went away with: For as abſence is 
the bane of common and baſtard love, tis the vindi- 
cation of that which is true and generous. 

Vin. Nay, if you cou'd ever doubt her love, you 45 
ſerve to doubt on; for there is no puniſhment great enough 
for jealonſy, but jealouſy. 

Val. You may remember, I told you before my flight 
I had quarrell'd with the defamer of my miltzols ; but 1 
thought I had kill'd my rival. ; 

Vin. But pray give me now the anſwer which the ſud- 
denneſs of your flight deny'd. me: How cou'd Clerimont 
hope to ſubdue her heart by the aſſault of her honour? 

Val. Piſh, it might be the ſtratagem of a rival to make 
me de ſiſt. 

Vin. For ſhame! If 'twere not rather to vindicom her 
than ſatisfy:you, I wou'd not tell you how like «:Frackops 
ſhe has behav'd herſelf in pour abſence. 

Val. Let me know. 

Vin. Then know, the next day you went ſhe put her- 
ſelf in mourning, and 

Val. That might be for Clerimont, thinking him dead, 
as all the world beſides thought, 

Vin. Still turning the dagger's point on yourſelf. Hear 
me out: I ſay, ſhe put herſelf into mourning for you 
lock'd herſelf in her chamber this month for you. ſhut 
out her barking relations for you has not ſeen the 
ſun, nor the face of man, ſince ſhe ſaw you — thinks 
and talks of nothing but you-——ſends: to me daily to 
hear of you———and, in ſhort, I think, is mad for yau—— 
All this I can ſwear; for J am to her ſo near a W 
bour, and ſo inquiſitive a friend for you 

Servant to them, 

Ser, Mr. Ranger, Sir, is coming up. 

Fin, What brings him now ? he comes to lie with me. 
Lal. Who! Ranger? | 

Vin. Yes. Pray retire a little, til 1 1 him off, un- 
leſs you have a mind to have your arrival publiſh ' d to- 
morrow in all the coffee-houſes. 

Valentine retires to the door bebind; 

Ran. What not yet a-bed ! Your man is * you to 
ny with uſquebaugh or brandy ; is he not ſo? .. 


Vin. 
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Vin. What punk will not be troubled with you _ 
night; therefore J am; is it not ſo ? 
Nan. I have been turn'd out of doors indeed Juſt now 
by a woman: But ſuch a woman, Vincent 
Vin. Ves, yes, your women are always ſuch women — 
Nan. A neighbour of your s, and I'm ſure the fineſt | 
you have. : 
Vin. Prithee do not aſperſe my neighbourhood with - 
your acquaintance, 'twould bring a ſcandal upon an alley, 
Ran, Nay, I do not know her, therefore I come to you, 
Vin. Twas no wonder ſhe turn'd you out of doors 
then; and if ſhe had known you, twould have been a 
wonder ſhe had let you ſtay. But where does ſhe live 
Ran. Five doors off, on the right hand. 8 
Vin. Piſh, piſu 
Ran. What's the matter? 
Vin. Does ſhe live there, do you ſay ? 5 
Ran. Ves: I obferv'd them exactly, that my account 
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— you might be exact. Do you know who lives there ? £ . 


Vin. Yes, ſo well, that I know you are miſtaken. 
- Ran. Is ſhe not a young lady ſcarce eighteen, of ex- 
traordinary beauty, her ſtare next to low, and in 
mourning ? : _ 

Val. What is this ? Ie | \[Bebind, "3 

Vin. She is: But if you ſaw her, you books | in at the 'Þ 
| A I "2 
Kan. 1 chaſed her home * the park, indeed, taking 1 
her for another lady who had ſome claim to my Ron eil I 
ſhe ſhew'd a better title to't, | 

Vin. Hah, hab, hah. | 

Val. Was ſhe at Park then ? and have I a new rival? 


| [ Behind, 
"Film, From the Park did you follow her, do you ſay? J 
knew you were miſtaken, 


Ran, | tell you, 1 am not. 

Yin. If you are ſure it was that houſe, it might be per- 
haps her woman ſtolen to the Park unknown to her lady. 
Ran. My acquaintance does uſually begin with the maid 

firſt ; but now 'twas with the miſtreſs, I aſſure you. 

Vin. The miſtreſs! I tell you ſhe has not been out of 
her doors ſince Valentine's Wight? ! She is his miſtreſs, the 
great heireſs Chriſtiana, 1 

Ran, I tell you then again, 1 follow'd that Curl, 
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from the Park home, where I talk'd with her half an 


| hour, and intend to ſee her to-morrow again. mf 


Val. Would ſhe talk with him too? [Bebind, 
Vin. It cannot be 
Ran. Chriſtiana do you call her ? Faith, ra forry he 


is an heireſs, Jeſt it ſhould bring the ſcandal of intereſt 
| and the deſign of lucre upon my love. 


Vin. No, no, her face and virtues will free you from 


that cenſure. But, however, tis not fairly done to rival 


your friend Valentine in his abſence; and when he is 
preſent, you know it will be dangerous, by my Lord Cle- 
rimont's example. Faith, if you have ſeen _ I would 
not adviſe you to attempt it again. 

Ran, You may be merry, Sir, you are not in Jove : 
Your advice 1 come not for, nor will 1 for your aſſiſtance, 
Good night. Exit Ranger. 

Val. Here's your Penelope! the woman that had not 
ſeen the ſun, nor face of man, ſince my departure? 


For it ſeems ſhe goes out in the night, when the ſun is 


abſent, and faces are not diſtinguiſh'd. 

Vin. Why, do you believe him ? 

Val. Should I believe you? | 

Vin. 'Twere more for your intereſt, and you wou'd be 
leſs deceiv'd : If you believe him, you muſt doubt the chaſ- 
tity of all the fine women in town, and five miles about. 

Pal, His reports of them will n invalidate his teſti- 
won; with me. 

Vin. He ſpares not the innocents in bibs and aprons : 
I'll ſecure you, he has made, at beſt, ſome groſs miſtake 
concerning Chriſtiana, which to-morrow will diſcover. in 
the mean time, let's go to ſleep. 

"al I will not hinder you, becauſe 1 cannot enjoy it 
mylelf. 


Hunger, revenge, to ſleep are peity foes, 


But only aeath the 2 Her can cloſe. _ [Exeunr. 


ACT III. SCENE I 


Croſsbite s houſt, Enter Mrs. Joyner, Mrs, Croſsbite. 


Toys, OOD morrow, Goſſip. | 
Res Good morrow : But ; why up ſo. early; 

= Goflip ? 
Jon. 


done of you, Miſtreſs. | 


in hand with that vile fellow, Dapperwit. 
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hn. My care and paſſionate concern for you and 
yours, would not let me reſt in truly. | 8 755 

Croſ. For me and mine! _ 2 | 

 Foyn. You know we have known one another long: 
T think it be ſpme nine-and-thirty years ſince you were 
WW 14585 ö 
Croſ. Nine - and-thirty years old, Miſtreſs ! I'd have you 
to know I am no far born child, and if the regiſter had 
not been burnt in the laſt great fire, alas But my face 
needs no regiſter ſure, Nine-and-thirty y ears old, ſaid you? 
Foyn. 1 ſaid you had been ſo long married: But, indeed, 
you bear your years as well as any ſhe in Pepper-Alley. 
Croſ. Nine-and-thirty, Miſtreſs ! . 0 
Jojn. This it is: A woman now:a-days had rather 
you ſhould find her faulty with a man, I warrant you, 
than diſcover her age, I warrant you. b 
Creſ. Marry, and 'tis the greateſt ſecret far: Tell a 
miſer he is rich, and a woman ſhe is old, you will get 
no money of him, nor kindneſs of her. To tell me 


I 
8 


was nine-and-thirty.! I ſay no more. Twas unneighbourly 


Jon. My memory confeſſes my age, it ſeems, as much 3 

as my face; for I thought=—— RG 
Croſ. Pray talk nor think no more of any one's age; 
ſay what 6 you hither ſo early ? oe; 2 


. '7oyn. How does my ſweet god-daughter, poor wretch ? 

Cro/. Well, very well. . „ -Þ 
Jon. Ah, ſweet creature! alas, alas! I am ſorry for 
her . : | = 


Cro/, Why, what has ſhe done to deſerve your ſorrow, 3 
or my reprehenſion? _ | | A 
| Lucy comes to the door. 
Lucy, What are they talking of me ? | 
Joyn. In ſhort ſhe was ſeen going into the meeting- Z 
houſe of the wicked, otherwiſe called a Play-houſe, hand 


Cro/. Mr. Dapperwit! Let me tell you, if 'twere not for : 
Maſter Dapperwit, we might have liv'd all this vacation 


upon green cheeſe, tripe, and ox-cheek. If he had it, E 


we ſhould not want it: But, poor gentleman, it often 
goes hard with him; for he's a wit. 25 i 
* Foyn, So then, you are the dog to be fed, while the | 
houſe is broken up. I ſay, beware: The ſweet bits you | 
| | ſwallow, $ 
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ſwallow, will make. your daughter's belly ſwell, Miſtreſs ; 
and after all your junkets, there will be'a bone for you 
to pick, Miſtreſs, 3 way els 

Cre/. Sure Maſter Dapperwit is no ſuch manner of man? 

Fayn, He is a wit, you ſay, and what are the wits, but 
contemners of matrons, ſeducers or defamers of married 
women, and deflowerers of helpleſs virgins, even in the 
ſtreets, upon the very bulks, affronters of midnight ma- 


1 giſtracy, and breakers of windows? In a word 


Croſ. But he is a little wit, a modeſt wit; and they do 


"Y * 


no ſuch outrageous things as your great wits do. 


Foyn. Nay, I dare ſay, he will not ſay himſelf he is a 
little wit, if you aſk him. 
Lucy. Nay, I cannot hear this with patience. [ 4/ide.] 
With your pardon, Mother, you are as much miſtaken as 
my godmother in Mr. Dapperwit ; for he is as great a 
wit as any, and in what he ſpeaks or writes, as happy as 


any. I can aſſure you he contemns all your tearing wits 


in compariſon of himſelf. | 
Joyn. Alas, poor young wretch ! I cannot blame thee 


E ſo much as thy mother; for thou art not thyſelf: His 
=X bewitching madrigals have charmed thee into ſome hea- 
=X theniſh imp with a bard name. 


Lucy. Nymph, you mean, Godmother, _ . 
Foyn, But you, Goſſip, know what's what : Yeſterday, 
as I told you, a fine alderman of the city ſeeing your 


XZ daughter in ſo ill hands as Dapperwit's, was zealouſſy, 


and in pure charity, bent upon her redemption ; and has 
ſent me to tell you he will take her into his care, and re- 
lieve your neceſſities, if you think good, 9 8 

Cro/. Will he relieve all our neceſlities ? 

TFoyn. All. | 

Cro/. Mine, as well as my daughter's ? 

Tone. Yet... | | . 

Cro/, Well fare his heart: D'ye hear, Daughter, Mrs. 
Joy ner has ſatisfy'd me clearly. Dapperwit 1s a vile fel- 
lo; and, in ſhort, you muſt put an end to the ſcandalous 
familiarity between you. | 5 

Lucy. Leave ſweet Mr. Dapperwit! —— Oh furious in- 
Lratitude ! Was he not the man that gave me my firſt 
Farrendon gown; put me out of worſſed ſtockings and 
plain handkerchiefs ; taught me to dreſs, talk, and move 


well ? | 
Croſ. 
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_ Cro/.. He has taught you to talk, indeed: But, Huffy, 
I will not have my pleaſure diſputed. ENF 9% | 

Foyn.. Nay, indeed you are too tart with her, poor 
ſweet ſoul. | 

Lucy. He taught me to rehearſe too; won'd have 
brought me into the Playhouſe, where I might have had 
as good luck as others: I might have had good clothes, 
plate, jewels, and things ſo well about me, that my 
neighbours, the little gentlemen's wives of fifteen hun. | 
dred or two thouſand pounds a year, ſhould have retired 
into the country ſick with envy of my proſperity and 
greatneſs. SE +01 5 ; 

Joyn. If you follow your mother's counſel, you are like 
to enjoy all you talk of ſooner than by Dapperwit's aſ- 

ſiſtance : A poor wretch that goes on lick for the paper 
he writes his lampoons on, and the very ale and coffee 
that inſpires him, as they ſay. 7 þ 

C-o/. I am credibly inform'd ſo, indeed, Madam Joyner. i 
Jon. Well, I have diſcharg*d my conſcience, Good 
morrow to you both. „ 

Croſsbite's dining-room. Enter Dapperwit, Ranger. 

Dap. This is the cabinet in which I hide my jewel; | 
ſmall houſe, in an obſcure, little retir'd ftreet too. | 

Ran. Vulgarly, an alley. | | | 
Dap. Nay, I hide my miſtreſs with as much care as a 
ſpark of the town does his money from his dun, after a 
good hand at play; and nothing but you cou'd have | 
wrought upon me for a ſight of her, let me periſh. Z 

Ran. My obligation to you is great: Do not leſſen it 
by delays of the favour you promiſed. 
Daß. But do not cenſure my honour; for if you had | 
not been in a deſperate condition For as one nail 
muſt beat out another, one poiſon expel another, one fire 
draw out another, one fit of drinking cure the ſickneſs of 
another; ſo the ſurfeit you took laſt night of Chriſtiana's 
eyes ſhall be cur'd by Lucy's this morning; or as 

Ran, Nay, I bar more fimilitudes. 

Dap. What; in my miſtreſs's lodging! That were as | 
hard as to bar a young parſon in the pulpit, the fifth of | 
November, railing at the church of Rome; or as hard 
as to put you to bed to Lucy, and defend you from touch- | 
Ing her; or aSo—— — 

Ran, | 
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Ran, Or as hard as to make you hold your tongue, — 
I ſhall not ſee your miſtreſs, I ſee. 

Dap. Miſs Lucy, Miſs Lucy. [Knocks at the door 
and returns.] The devil take me, if good men, I ſay no 
more, have not been upon their knees to me to ſee her, 
and you at laſt muſt obtain it. 

Ran, I do not believe you. 5 

Dap. Tis ſuch as ſhe: She is beautiful without af- 
fectation, amorous without impertinency, airy and briſk 
without impudence, frolick without rudeneſs, and, in a 
word, the juſteſt creature breathing to her aſſignation. 

Ran. You praiſe her as if you had a mind to part with 
ker; and yet you reſolve, I ſee, to keep her to yourſelf. 

Dap. Keep her, poor creature! ſhe cannot leave me; 
and rather than leave her, I wou'd leave writing lam- 
poons or ſonnets, almoſt, N 

Ran. Well, I leave you with her then. 

Dap. What, will yeu go without ſeeing her? 

Kan. Rather than Ray without ſeeing her. 

Dap Yes, yes, you ſhall ſee her: But let me periſh if 
I have not been offered a hundred guineas for a fight of 
her. By — I ſay no more. | 

Ran. I underſtand you now. [Aſide.] If the favour 
be to be purchaſed, then 111 bid all I have about me for't. 

Dap. Fie, fie, Mr. Ranger; you are pleaſant, i'faith : 
Do you think Þ wou'd ſell the fight of my rarity, like 
thoſe gentlemen' who hang out flags at Charing-Croſs, 
or like — ? | | 

Ran. Nay, then I'm gone again, 

Dap. What you take it ill I refuſe your money? Ra- 
ther than that ſhou'd be, give us it: But take notice I 


Will borrow it, now I think on't; Lucy wants a gown. 
and ſome knacks. 7 


Ran. Here. | : 
Dap. But I muſt pay it you again: I wlll not taks it, 
unlels you engage your honour J ſhall pay it you again. 
au. You mult pardon me: I will not engage my ho- 
nour for ſuch a trifle, Go fetch her out. 
Day. Well, ſhe's a raviſhing creature: Such eyes and 
lips, Mr. Ranger. | | ; 
Ran. Prithee go. 


Dap. Such neck and breaſts, Mr. Ranger. 
Ran, Again! prithee go. 


Dap, 
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Dap. Such feet, legs, and thighs, Mr. Ranger. 

Ran, Prithee let me ſee *em. | 

Dap. And a mouth no bigger than a ring: I need ſay 
no more. 

Ran. Wou'd thou wer't never to ſpeak apain. 

Dap. And then ſo neat, ſo ſweet a creature in bed, 
that to my knowledge ſhe does not change her ſheets in 
half a year. 

Ran, I thank you for that allay to my impatience. 

Dap. Miſs Lucy, Miſs Lucy, Miſs! [ Knocking at the door, 

Ran, Will ſhe not open ? I'm afraid my pretty miſs is 

not ſtirring, and therefore will not admit us. 

Dap. Fie, fie, a quibble next your ſtomach in a 
morning! What if ſhe ſhou*d hear vs, wou'd you loſe a 
miſtreſs for a quibble ? T hat's more than I cou'd do, let 
me periſh. 

Nan. Ts ſhe not gone her walk to Lamb's Conduit ? 

Dap. She is Within ; I hear her. 

Ran. But ſhe will not hear you: She's as deaf as if 
you were a dun, or a. conſtable, _ | 
Dap. Piſh, give her but leave to gape, rub her eyes, 
and put on her day-pinner, the long patch under the left 
eye, awaken the roſes on her cheeks with ſome Spaniſh 
wool, and warrant her breath with ſome lemon-peel, 
doors fly off the hinges, and ſhe into my arms: She 
knows there is as much artifice to keep a victory, as to 
gain it; and ' tis a ſign ſhe values the conqueſt of my heart. 

Nan. I thought her beauty had not ſtood in need of art. 

Dap. Beauty's a coward till without the help of art, 
= may have the fortune of 2 conqueſt, but cannot keep 

: Beauty and art can no more be aſunder, than love 
ad honour, 

Ran. Or, to ſpeak more like yourſelf, wit and Judgment. 

Dap. Don't you hear the door wag yet? 

Ran, Not a whit. . 

Dab. Miſs, Miſs, tis your ſlave that calls: Come, all 
this tricking for him! Lend me your comb, Mr. Ranger. 

Ran, No, I am to be prefer'd to day; you are to ſet 
me off, You are in poſſeſſion: I will not lend you arms 
to keep me out 

Dap. A pox, don't. let me be ungrateful : If ſhe has 
ſmugg'd herſelf up for me, let me prune and flounce my 
peruke a little for her. There's ne'er a young fellow i » 

q tze 
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the town but will do as much for a mere ſtranger ia 
the Play -houſe. my" . 

Nan. A wit's wig has the privilege of being uncomb'd 
in the very Play-houſe, or in the preſence—— . 
Dap. But not in the preſence of his miſtreſs. Tis a 
greater neglect of her than himſelf. Pray lend me your 
Ran. I wou'd not have men of wit and courage make 
uſe of every fop's mean arts to keep or gain a miſtreſs. 
Dap. But don't you ſee every day, tho' a man have 
never ſo much wit and courage, his miſtreſs will revolt to 
thoſe fops that wear and comb perukes well? I'll break 
off the bargain, and will not receive you my partner. 
Ran, Therefore you ſee I am ſetting up for myſelf. 
5 1 Y [ Combs his peruke, 
Dap. She comes, ſhe comes: Pray your comb, 
_ *[Sratches Ranger's comb, 
| Fnter Mrs, Croſsbite to them. © 
Croſ. Bargain! What are you offering us to ſale ? 
Dap. A pox, is't ſhe? here take your comb again 
* FF Re [ Returns the comb, 
Ceroſ. Wou' d you fell us? *tis like you, y'fads.  _ 
Dap. Sell thee ! where ſhou'd we find a chapman? go, 
prithee, Mother, call out my dear Miſs Lucy. 
Cro/. Your Miſs Lucy! I do not wonder you have the 
conſcience to bargain for us behind our backs, ſince you 
have the impudence to claim a property m us to my face. 
Ran, How's this, Dapperwit ? 1 88 ro 
Das, Come, come, this gentleman will not think the 
worſe of a woman for my acquaintance with her; he bas 
{een me bring your daughter to the lure with a China 
orange, from one ſide of the Play-houſe to the other. | 
Cro/. I would have the gentleman and you to know, 
my daughter is a girl of reputation, tho' ſhe has been ſeen 
in your company; but is now fo ſenſible of her paſt dan- 
ger, that ſhe is reſolved never more to venture her pitcher 
to the well, as they ſay. | 
Dap. How's that, Widow, I wonder at your confidence. 
Craſ. I wonder at your old impudence, that where you 
have had ſo frequent repulſes, you ſhou'd provoke another, 
and bring your friend here to witneſs your diſgrace. 
Day. Hark you, Widow, a little. 
Cre. What! have you mortgaged my daughter to that 
entleman, and now wou'd offer me a ſnip to join in the 
ecurity? C2 Da. 


2 
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Dap. She overheard me talk of a bargain ; twas un- 


lucky. [Afide.} Your wrath is grounded upon a miſ- 


take: Miſs Lucy herſelf ſhall be judge; call her out, pray. 
Cro/. She ſhall. not; ſhe will not come to you. 


Dap. Till I hear it from her own mouth, I cannot be- 
heve it. 


Croſ. Vou mall hear her ſay't thro' the dor. 
Dap. I ſhall doubt it, unleſs ſhe ſay it to my face. 
Cro/. Shall we be troubled with you no more then? 
Dap. If ſhe command my death, I cannot diſobey her. 
Cro/. Come out, Child, 


[Lucy, holding down her head to them. 
Dap. Your ſervant, deareſt Mifs, can you have—— _ 
Crof. Let me aſk her. 


Dap. No, I'll aſk her. 


Ran. I'll throw up croſs or pile who ſhall aſk her. 
Dap. Can you have the heart to ſay, you will never 


more break a cheeſe- cake with me at New Spring Gar- 


den, the Neat-Houſes, or Chelſea; never more ſit in my 


lap at a new play; never more wear a ſuit of knots of my 


choice; and, laſt of all, never more paſs away an after- 
noon again with me in the green garret ? Do not forget 


the green garret. 


Lucy. I wiſh I had never ſeen the green garret; damn 
the green garret. 


Dap. Damn the green garret ! you are ſtrangely alter d. 

Lucy. Tis you are alter'd. 

Dap. You have refus'd Colby's Mulberry Garden, the 
French houſes for the green garret; and a little ſomething 
in the green garret pleaſed you more than the beſt treat 
the other places could yield; and can you of a ſudden 
quit the Foes garret ? 


Luc. Since you have a deſign to pawn me for the rent, 


'tis time to remove my goods. 


Dap, Thou art extremely miſtaken. 
Lucy. Beſides, I have heard ſuch ſtrange ings of you. 


this morning. 


Dap. What things ? 
Lucy. 1 bluſh to ſpeak em. 


Dap. I know my innocence, therefore take my charge 
as a favour, What have I done ? 

Lucy. Then know, vile wit, my mother has confeſs'd, juſt 
now, thou wert falſe to me, to her too certain knowledge ; 
and has forc'd even her to be falſe to me too. Dap. 
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Dap. Faults in drink, Lucy, when we are not ourſelves, 
ſhou'd not condemn us. 

Lucy. And now to let me out to hire like a hackney ! 

I tell you, my own dear mother ſhall bargain for me no 
more; there are as little as I can bargain for themſelves 
now-a-days, as well as proper women. 

Creſ. [Whiſpering all this while) Beware of his ſnares 
again; come away, Child, 

Dap. Sweet, dear Miſs. 

Lucy, Bargain for me ! you have reckon'd without your 
hoſteſs, as they ſay. Bargain for me! bargain for me! 

[I [Exit Lucy. 

Dap. I muſt return then, to treat with you. 

Croſ. Treat me no treatings, but take a word for all; 
you ſhall no more diſhonour my davghter, nor moleſt my 
lodgings, as you have done at all hours. 

Dap. Do you intend to change *em then to Bridewell, 
'or Long's powdering tub ? 

Crof. No, to a bailiff's houſe, and then you'll be ſo 
Civil, I preſume, as not to trouble us, 

Ran, Here, will you have my comb again, Dapperwit ? 

Dap, A pox, I think women take inconſtancy from 
me, worſe than any man breathing. 

Cro/. Pray, Sir, forget me before you write your next 
lampoon. [Exit Croſsbite. 
Six Simon Addleplot in the dreſs of a clerk, to Ranger 

and Dapperwit. 

Sir Sn. Have I found you? Haye I 1 95 you in your 
bye-walks, faith and troth? I am almoſt out of breath in 
following you. Gentlemen, n they get into an alley, 
walk ſo faſt, as if they had more earneſt buſineſs there 
than in the broad ſtreets. 

Dap. How came this ſot hither ? Fortune hath ſent him 
to eaſe my choler. [4/ide.) You impudent raſcal, who 
are you, that dare intrude thus upon us ? [Strikes him. © 

Sir Sim. Don't you know 55 Dapperwit? Sure you 
know me. [Softly 

Dap. Wilt thou diſhonour me with thy acquaintance 
too, thou raſcally inſolent pen-and-ink man ? 

[Strikes him again. 

Sir Sim. Oh! oh! ſure you know me, pray know me. 

[ Speaks ſoftly. 

Dab. By thy ſauey familiarity, thou ſhou'dit be a 
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marker at a tennis-court, a barber, or a ſlave that fills 
coffee, | [ Kicks him, 

Sir Sim. Oh! oh! | | | 

Dap. What art thou ? a | 

Sir Sim. Nay, I muſt not diſcover myſelf to Ranger 
for a kick or two. Oh, pray hold, Sir; by that you will 
know me. / [Delivers him a letter. 

Dap. How, Sir Simon! 585 | 

Sir Sim, Mum, mum, make no excuſes, Man, I wou'd 
not * ſhou'd have known me for five hundred 
kicks. 

Dag. Your diſguiſe is ſo natural, I proteſt, it will 
excuſe me. | | 

Sir Sim. I know that, prithee make no excuſes, I 
J no ceremony between thee and I, Man: Read the 
eter, - | 
Dap. What, have you not open'd it? 

Sir Sim. Prithee don't be angry, the ſeal is à little 
rack'd; for I cou'd not help kiſſing Mrs. Martha's let- 
ter; the word is, now or never; her father ſhe finds will 
be abroad all this day, and ſhe longs to ſee your friend 
Sir Simon Addleplot : Faith, "tis a pretty jeſt; while 
I am with her, and praiſing myſelf to her, at no ordi- 
nary rate; — let thee and I alone at an intrigue. 

Dap. Tell her, I will not fail to meet her at the place 
and time; have a care of your charge; and manage 
your buſineſs like yourſelf, for yourſelf. | 

Sir Sim. I warrant you. | | 

Dap. The gaining Gripe's daughter, will make me 
ſupport the loſs of this young jilt here. [Aſiae. 

Ran. What fellow's that? 

Dap. A ſervant to a friend of mine. 

Ran. Methinks he ſomething reſembles our acquaint- 
ance, Sir Simon, but it is no compliment to tell him ſo; 
for that knight-is the moſt egregious coxcomb that ever 
play'd with a lady's fan. | 

Sir Sim, So; thanks to my diſguiſe, I know my ene- 
mies. | * [ L/rae.e 

Ran. The moſt incorrigible aſs, beyond the reproof 
of a kicking rival, or a | rut miſtreſs; but if it 
be poſlible, thou doſt uſe him worſe than his miſtreſs or 
rival can; thou doſt make ſuch a cully of him. 


Sir Sim. Does he think ſo too? [ 4/ide, 
| | | Dap. 
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Dap. Go, Friend, go about your buſineſs. [ Ex. Sir Sims] 
A pox, you wou 0 ſpoil all, juſt in the critical time of 
projection; he brings me here a ſummons from his miſ- 
treſs to meet her in the evening ;. will you come to my 
wedding? 

Ran. Don't ſpeak ſo loud, you'll break poor Lucy's 
heart; poor creature, ſhe cannot leave you; and rather 
than leave her, you wou'd leave writing of lampoons, 
or ſonnets——almoſt. _ 

Dap. Come, let her go, ungrateful baggage ; but 
now you talk of ſonnets, I am no living wit, if her love 
has not colt me two thouſand couplets ar leaft. 

Ran, But what wou'd you give me now for a new fatire 
againſt women ready made? 'twou'd be as convenient 


to buy ſatires againſt women ready made, as it is to buy 
Cravats ready tied. 


Dap. Or ag—— 


Ran. Hay, come away, come away, Mr. or as—Ex. 
| Enter Mrs. Joyner, Gripe. | 
 Gripe. Peace, plenty, and paſtime be within theſs 
walls. 

Jeyn. Tis a ſmall houſe you ſee, and mean farviture, 
for no gallants are ſuffer'd to come hither ; ſhe might 
have had, e'er now, as good lodgings as any in town; her 
Mortlack hangings, great glaſſes, cabinets, China em- 
broider'd beds, Perſia carpets, gold plate, and the like, 
if ſhe wou'd have put herſelf forward; but your Worſhip | 
may make em pleaſe to remove to a place fit to receive 
one of your Worſhip's quality; for this is a little ſcanda- 
lous, in truly. 

Gripe. No, no, I like it well enough, I am not dain- 
ty; beſides, privacy, privacy, Mrs. Joyner, I love pri- 
vacy, in oppoſition to the wicked, who hate it. 

Jeyn. What do you look for, Sir? [ Looks about. 

Gripe. Walls have ears; but beſides, I look for a pri- 
vate place to retire to in time of need. Oh, here's one 
convenient. [Turns up the hanging, and diſcovers the 

lender proviſions of the family. 

Joyn. But you, ſee, poor innocent ſouls, to what uſe 
they put it; not to hide gallants. | 
_ Gripe, Temperance is the nurſe of chaſtity. 

Foyn, But your Worſhip may pleaſe to mend their fare; 
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and when you come, may make them entertain you bet- 
ter than you ſee they do themſelves. 
- Gripe, No, I am not dainty, as I told you; I abo- 
Joyner entertainments; no entertainments, pray Mrs. 
oyner. 
2 No! ben [ Afide. 
Grie. There can be no entertai#ment to me, more 
luſcious and ſavoury, than communion with that little 
gentlewoman z will you call her out? I faſt till I ſee her. 
. | Zoyn, But in truly, your Worſhip, we ſhould have 
brought a bottle or two of Rheniſh, and ſome Naples 
biſket, to have entertain'd the young gentlewoman ; 'tis 
the mode for lovers to treat their milireſſes. 


Grifze. Modes! I tell you, Mrs. Joyner, I hate 
modes and forms. 


Foyn, You muſt ſend for ſomething to entertain her 
with. 


| 57 15 Again entertaining? we will be to each other 
„ eaſt, 
Fon. I ſhall be aſham'd in truly, your Worſhip ; be- 
Kaos, the young gentlewoman will deſpiſe you, 
Gripe. 1 ſhall content her, I warrant you: leave it to 
me. 
Foyn, Lam fas you will not content me, if you will 
not content her; 'tis as impoſſible for a man to love and 
be a miſer, as to love and be wiſe, as they ſay. [ Alia. 
Gripe. While you talk of treats, you ſtarve my eyes; 
1 long to ſee the fair one, fetch her hither. 
Fan. I am aſham' d ſhe ſhou'd find me ſo abominable 
a lyar ; I have ſo praiſed you to her, and, above all your 
virtues, your liverality, which is ſo great a virtue, that 
it often excuſes youth, beauty, courage, wit, or an 
| ig: 


Gripe, Piſh, pid, 'tis the virtue of fools, every fool 
can have it. 


a Foyn, And will your Worſhip want it then? I told 
ber... 


Gripe. Why wou'd you tell her any thing of me? 
you know I am a modeſt man: But come; it you will 


have me as extravagant as the wicked, take that and 
fetch us a, treat, as you call it. 


Jon, Upon my life a groat, what will this purchaſe ? 
| Gripe, 
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Gripe. on the pots of ale, and a cake, at the 
cellar: Co e wine has arſenick in't. 

Jeyn. Well, Jam miſtaken, and my hopes are abus'd : 
I never knew any man ſo mortify'd a miſer, that he 
would deny his leachery any thing; I muſt be even 
with thee then another way. (Goes out.) IAlae. 

Gripe. Theſe uſeful old women are more exorbitant 
and craving in their deſires, than the young ones in 
theirs ; theſe prodigals in white perukes ſpoil em both; 
and that's the reaſon when the ſquires come under my 
clutches, I make 'em pay for their folly and mine, and 
tis but conſcience :: Oh, here comes the fair one at laſt. 

Enter Joyner leading Lucy, ewho comes With reluctance. 

Lucy. Oh Lord, there's a man, Godmother! 

Jeyn. Come in, Child, thou art ſo baſhful—— 

Lucy. My mother is from home too, I dare not. 

Joyn. If ſhe were here, ſhe'd teach you better man- 
ners. EG 
Lucy. Fm afraid ſhe'd be angry. 
Joyn. To ſee you ſo much an: aſs: Come along, I 
ſa 
- its: Nay, ſpeak to her gently ; if you won 't, I | will, 
Lucy. Thank you, Sir. 
Gripe. Pretty innocent; there is, I ſee, one left of 


her age; what hap have I; ſweet, little gentlewoman, 
come, ſit down by me. 


Lac. T am better bred, I hope, Sir. 

_ Gripe. You muſt fit down by me. 
Lucy. Pd rather ſtand, if you pleaſe. _ 
Gripe. To pleaſe me, you muſt ſit, ſweeteſt, 
Lucy. Not before my godmother, ſure. 
Gripe. Wonderment of innocence!” 


Jon. A poor baſhful girl, Sir; I'm ſorry ſhe is nok 
better taught. 


, * I am glad ſhe is not taught, I'll teach. her my- 
e 


Lucy. Are you a dancing-maſter then, Sir ? but if T 
ſhould be dull, and not move as you wou'd have, you 
wou'd not beat me, Sir, I hope? 

Gripe. Beat thee, Honeyſuckle ; I'll uſe thee thus, 
and thus, and thus; ah, Mrs. Joyner, prithee go fetch 
our treat now. LN. 

Jon. A treat of a groat! I will not Wage 
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Gripe. Why don't you go? here, take more money 


and fetch what you will ; take here half-a-crown. 


Jeyn. What will half. a. crown do? 


Gripe. Take a crown then, an angel, a piece; be 
gone. 


Joyn. A treat only will not ſerve my turn, 1 muſt buy 


the poor wretch there ſome t 


0 
Gripe. What toys? what? a quickly. | 
Jon. Pendants, necklaces, fans, ribbands, points, 
laces, ſtockings, . gloves 
Grite. Hold, hold, before it comes to a gown. 
Foyn, Well Temember'd. Sir, indeed ſhe wants a 
gown; for ſhe has but that one to her back; for your 
own ſake you ſhould give her a new gown ; for variety 
of dreſſes rouſes defire, and makes an old miſtreſs ſeem 
every day a new one. 
Grije. For that reaſon ſhe ſhall have no new gown ; ; 
for I am naturally conſtant, and as I am fill the ſame, 
J love ſhe ſhould be ſill the ſame; but here, take half- 
a-piece for the other things. 
Joyn. Half. a- piece! 
Grite. Prithee be gone; take t'other piece then; two 


pieces, three pieces, five; here, tis all J have. 


* 


Joyu. I muſt have the broad ſeal- ring too, or [ ſtir not. 

Gripe. Inſatiable woman, will you have that too ! 
Prithee ſpare me that, twas my grandfather's, 

Joyn. That's falſe, he had ne'er a coat; ſo now I go; 
this is but a violent fit, and will not hold. [ Alide. 

Lucy. Oh, Whither do you go, Godmother ? will you 
leave me alone! 

Joyn. The gentleman will not hurt you; you may 
venture yourſelf with him alone. f [Exit Joy ner. 

Lucy. I think I may, Godmather. What, will you lock 
me in, Sir? don't lock me in, Sir. 

¶ Funbling at the door, locks it. 

Grie. Tis a private leſſon I muſt teach you, Fair. 

Lucy. I don't ſee your fiddle, Sir; where is your lit- 
tle kit ? 


Gripe, I'll ſhew it thee preſently, ſweeteſt ; neceſlity 
is the mother of invention. 


[Gripe /erting a chair againſt the door. 
Come, my deareſt. 7 [Takes her in bis arms. 


Lucy. What. do vou mean, dir? don't hurt me, 1 
wi 


der! Ob, oh! 
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will you ? —Oh, oh! you will kill me. Murder, mur- 
Help, help !- Oh! Cries out. 

The er broke ojen, enter Croſsbite, and two men in 
aprons, her Landlord, and his Apprentice. 
Croſ. What, murder my daughter, villain? 
Lucy. T wiſh he had murder'd me. Oh, oh! 
Cro/. What has he done? 


Lucy. Why wou'd you go out, and leave me alone ? 


_ Unfortunate woman that I am. 


Gripe. How now ! what will this end in? [4fide. 
Cro/. Who brought him in? 


Lucy. 'That witch, that treacherous falſe woman, my 


godmother, who has betray'd me, and ſold me to his luſt, 
Oh, oh! 

Graf. Have you raviſh'd my daughter then, you old 
goat ? raviſh'd my daughter? raviſh'd my An 
ſpeak, villain. 

GEripe. By yea, and by. nay, no ſuch matter. 

Croſ. A canting rogue too! Take notice, Landlord, he 
has raviſh'd my daughter; you ſee her all in tears and 
diſtraction. And ſee there the wicked engine of the fil- 


thy execution. [ Pointing to the chair. 


Jeremy, call up the neighbours and the conſtable; falſe 
villain, thou ſhall die tor't. 
Gripe. Hold, hold. Nay, I am caught. [ Afide. 
Croj. Go, yo, make haſte | 
Lucy. Oh, oh! 
Cro/. Poor wretch ! go quickly. 
Gripe. Hold, hold I hou young ſpawn of che old ſer- 
pent, wicked as I thought thee innocent, wilt thou ſay 
I wou'd have raviſh'd thee ? 


Lucy. I will {wear you did rav: iſn me. 


Gripe I thoug ht ſo, treacherous Eve: then I am e 


I muſt ſhift as I can. 
Lucy. Oh, oh [= 


Cre. Vill none of you call up the neighbours and 
the autnority of the alley ? 


 Gripe. Hod; I'll give vou twenty marks among you; 
let me go. 


Croſ. V illain, nothing thall.buy thy life. 


Band. But ſtay, Mrs. Crolsbite, let me talk with you. 
Lucy. Oh, oh! —— 


Land, Come, Sir, I am your friend ; in a word, 1 
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me, rather. 
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have appeas'd her, and ſhe ſhall: be contented with a 
little ſum. | | 


 Gripe, What is it? what is it? | 
Land: But five handred pounds. 
Gripe. But five huudred pounds! hang me then, hang 


* 


Land. You will ſay I have been your friend. 


Peiren. The conſtable and neighbours are a coming. 


Gripe. How, how ! Will you not take a hundred? 


Pray uſe conſcience in your ways. [| Kneels to Croſsbite. 


Cre. I ſcorn your money: I will not take a thou- 


- Tand, 


Gripe. My enemies are many; and I ſhall be a ſcan- 
dal to the faithful, as a laughing- ſtock to the wicked. 


3 65 Go, prepare your engines for my perſecution; 


'll give you the beſt ſecurity I can. | 
Land. The inſtruments are drawing in the next room; 

if you pleaſe to go thither. „„ 
Creſ. Indeed, now I conſider, a portion will do my 
daughter more good than his death: That wou'd but pub- 
liſh her ſhame; money will cover it, probatum eſt, as they 
ſay.— Let me tell you, Sir, tis a charitable thing to 
give a young maid a portion. = [Ones exeunt, 

The SCENE changes to Lydia's lodgings, 
Enter Lydia, my Lady Flippant. 


Lyd. Tis as hard for a woman to conceal her indig- 


nation from ber apoſtate lover, as to conceal her love 
from her faithful ſervant. | 


Flip. Or almoſt as hard as it is for the prating fel- 
lows now-a-days to conceal the favours of obliging 
ladies. 

| Lyd. If Ranger ſhou'd come up, I ſaw him juſt now 
in the fireet, the diſcovery of my anger to him now 
wou'd be as mean as the diſcovery: of love to him be- 
Flip. Tho' I did ſo mean a thing as to love a fellow, 
I wou'd not do ſo mean a thing as to confeſs it, cer- 
tainly, by my trouble to part with him: If I confeſs'd 
love, it ſhou'd be before they left me. 

. Lyd. So you wou'd deſerve to be left before you were: 
But cou'd you ever do ſo mean a thing as to confeſs love 


to any? | 


= | Flip. 
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Flip. Yes: But I never did ſo mean a thing A 
to love any. 5 
Lyd. You had once a huſband. 


Flo. Fie, Madam, do you think me ſo in bred as to 
love a huſband? 


Lyd. You had a widows heart before you were a 
widow, I ſee. | | 
Flip. I ſhou'd rather make an adventure of my honour 
with a gallant for a gown, a new coach, a necklace, 
than clap my huſband's cheeks for them, or fit in his 
lap: I ſhou'd be aſham'd to be caught in ſuch a poſ- 
ture with a huſband, as a briſk well-bred ſpark of the 
town wou'd be to be caught on his Knees at prayers, 

unlefs to his miſtreſs. 
To them Ranger, Dapperwit. 

Lyd. Mr. Ranger, 'twas kindly done of you. 

Ran. Indeed, Couſin, I had kept my promiſe with 
you laſt night, but this gentleman knows——— 

Lya, You miſtake me; but you ſhall not leſſen any 
. favour you do to me. You are a going to excuſe your 

not coming to me laſt night, when I take it as a parti- 
cular obligation, that tho' you threatened me with a 
viſit, upon conſideration you were ſo civil as not to 
trouble me. | 
Daj. This is an unlucky morning with me: Here's 
my eternal perſecution, the Widow Flippant. [Afide. 
Flip What, Mr. Dapperwit ! 

Ran. Indeed, Couſin, beſides my buſineſs, another 
cauſe I did not wait on you, was my apprehenſion you 
were gone to the Park, notwithſtanding your Fannie to 
the contrary. 

Lyd. Therefore you went to the Park to viſit me there, 
notwithſtanding your promiſe to the contrary ? 

Ran. Who ? I at the Park! when I had promis'd to 
wait upon you at your lodging ? But were you at the 
Park, Madam ? 

La. Who? I at the Park ! when I had promis'd to 
wait for you at home? JI was no more at the Park than 
you were. Were you at the Park? 

Ran. The Park had been a diſmal deſart to me, not- 
withſtanding alb the good company in it, if I had wanted 
yours. 

Ha. Becauſe i it has been the conſtant endeavour of 


men 
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men to keep women ignorant, they think us ſo: But 
*tis that increaſes our inquiſitiveneſs, and makes us 
know them ignorant as falſe. He is as impudent a 

diſſembler as the Widow Flippant, who is making her 
importunate addreſſes in vain, for ought I ſee. [4 ide. 


Flippant driving Dapperwit from one fide of the flage 
to the other. 


Flip. Dear Mr. Dapperwit, merciful Mr. Dapperwit. 

Dap. Unmerciful Lady Flippant. 

Flip. Will you be ſatisfied ? 

Dap. Won't you be ſatisfied ? 

Flip. That a wit ſhou'd be jealous ! that a wit ſhou'd 
be jealous ! There's never a briſk young fellow in the 
town, tho' no wit, heaven knows, but thinks too well 
of himſelf, to think ill of his wife or miftreſs. Now, 
that a wit ſhould leſſen his opinion of himſelf! for ſhame! 


[ 4/ide to Dapperwit. 
Dap. 1 promis'd to bring you of; but I find it enough 
to ſhift for myſelf -— [ Softly, apart to Ranger. 


Lyd. What, out of breath, Madam ? 

Flip. I have been defending our cauſe, Madam : I 
have beat him out of the pit. I do ſo mumble theſe 
prating cenſorious fellows, they call wits, when I meet 
with them. 

Dap. Her lad) ſhip, indeed, is the only thing in 
petticoats 1 dread. Twas well for me there was com- 
pany in the room; for I dare no more venture myſelf 
with her alone, han a cully that has been bit dares ven- 
ture himſelf in a tavern with an old rook. 

Flip. I am the revenger of our ex certainly, | 

Dap Al d the moſt inſatiable ont I ever knew, Ma- 
dam: I dare not ſtand you: fury longer, Vir Ranger, 
I will go before, and mike a new appointment wick 

our friends tha: expect you at dinner at the French 
nouſe. *T1: fir bubnets Nil. wait on love. 

Ran. Do to Bu: now TI thiuk on't, Sir Tho- 
mas goes out of town this alterroon, and [I ſhall not 
ſee him here again thele three montns. 

yd. Nay, pray take him with you, Sir, 

Flip. No, dir, y u ſnha cot take the gentleman from 
his miſtieis. Do nut go yet, ſweet Mr. Dapperwit. 

I Alas. 

Ha. Take km with you, Sir: I ſuppoſe his buſineſs 

| may 
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may be there to borrow or win money, and 1 ought not 
to be his hindrance; for when he has none, he has his 
deſperate deſigns upon that little I have: For want of 

money makes as devout lovers as Chriſtians. 

Dap. I hope, Madam, he offers you no leſs ſecurity 
than his liberty. | 

Dad. His liberty is as poor a pawn to take up money 
on as honour: He is like the deſperate bankrupts of this 
age, who, if they can get people's fortunes into their 
bands, care not tho” they ſpend them in jail all their 
lives. 

Flip. And the poor crediting ladies, when they have 
parted with their money, muſt be contented with a pi- 
tiful compoſition, or ſtarve for all chem. 

Ran. But widows are commonly ſo wiſe, as to be ſure 
their men are ſolvable before they truſt 'em. 

Flip. Can you blame 'em ? I declare I will truſt no 
man. Pray do not take it il}, gentlemen ; quacks in 
their bills, and poets in the titles of their plays, do not 
more diſappoint us than gallants with their promiſes. 
But 1 truſt none. 

Dap. Nay, ſhe's a very Jew in that particular : To 
my knowledge ſhe'll know her man over and over again, 

before ſhe truſt him. 
| _ Ran. Well, my deareſt Couſin, good morrow. When 
I ſtay from you ſo long again, blame me to purpole, 
and be extremely angry; for nothing can make me 
amends for the loſs of your company but your reprehen- 
. fion of my abſence. I'll take ſuch a chiding as kindly 
as Ruſhan w.ves do beating. 

Lyd. It you were my huſband, I cou'd not take your 
ablonce more kindly thin I do. 

Ran. And it you were my wife, I wou'd truſt you 
as much cut of my ſight as 1 could, to ſhew my conven ; 
of your v:rtue. 
 #lip. A well-bred gentleman, bf warrant. Will you 
g0 then, cruel Mr. Dapperwit 7 

[ Exeunt Ranger eng Dapperwit, 

Id. Have not I diſſembled well, Leonora? {| 4part. 

Leo. But, Madam, to. what purpoſe ? Why do you 
not put him to his trial, and ſee what he can ſay for 
himſelf? 

404. I am afraid leſt wy proofs. and his guilt 8 

| +": 
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make him deſperate, and ſo contemn that pardon which 


he cou'd not hope for. 


Leo. Tis unjuſt to condemn him before you hear 
him. 


ha. I will reprieve him till 1 have more evidence. 


Leo. How will you get it ? | 
Tyd. I will write him a letter in Chriſtiana's name, 


deſiring to meet him; when I ſhall ſoon diſcover if his 
love to her be of a longer ſtanding than ſince laſt night: 
And if it be not, I will no longer truſt him with the 


vanity to think ſhe gave him the occaſion to follow her 


home to the Park: 80 will at once diſabuſe him and 
myſelf. 


Leo. What care the jealous take in making ſure of ills, 


© Which they but in imagination cannot undergo ! 


Lyd. Misfortunes are leaſt dreadful when moſt near, 
77% Beſs ta undergo the ill than fear. 
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ACT iw, SCENE I. 


—_ — 


| Gripe's 5 bouſe. Enter Mrs. Joyner, and Gripe in a blue 


go and night-cap. 


Fon.” HAT, not well, your Worſhip ? ? this i it is; 
| you will be laying out yourſelf beyond your 


ſtrength; you have taken a ſurfeit of this little gentle- 


woman, I find. Irdeed, you ſhou'd not have been ſo 


immoderate in your embraces; 3 your Worſur is ſome- 


thing | in years, in truly. 
Gripe. Graceleſs, perfidious woman, what mak'ſt thou 


here? Art thou not afraid to be us'd like an informer, 


| ſince thou haſt made me pay thee for betraying me? 
'Foyn. Betray your Worſhip ! what do you mean? I an 
informer! I ſcorn your words. 


Grippe. Woman, I ſay again, thou art as [treniiiarons 
as an informer, and more unreaſonable; for he lets us 
have ſomething for our money before he diſturbs us. 


Jon. Your money, I'm ſure, was laid out faithfully ; 
and I went away becauſe I wou'd not diſturb you. 
Gripe. I had not grudg'd you the money I gave you: 


But the five hundred pounds! the five hundred pounds! 
| monte Allo woman, the five hundred pounds! 


You 
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You cheated, trepann'd, robb'd me of the five hundred 
pounds. 5 | e 
K Joyn. I cheat you! I rob you ! Well, remember what 
you ſay: You ſhall anſwer it before Mr. Doublecap, and 
the beſt of —— | 
Gripe. O impudent woman! ſpeak ſoftly. - % 0 
Joyn. I will not ſpeak ſoftly ; for innocence is loud, 
as well as barefac'd. Is this your return, after you have 
made me a mere — to your luſts? 
Gripe. Speak ſoftly ; my ſiſter, daughter, and ſervant 
will hear. | 
Joyn. I wou'd have witneſſes, to take notice that you 
blaſt my good name; which was as white as a tulip, 
and as ſweet as the head of your cane, before you 
- wrought me to the carrying on the work of your fleſhly 
carnal ſeekings. | 3 
_ Gripe, Softly, ſoftly ; they are coming in. 
Enter Flippant and Martha. 
Flip, What's the matter, Brother? 5 
Gripe. Nothing, nothing, Siſter; only the godly wo- 
man is fallen into a fit of zeal againſt the enormous 
* tranſgreſſions of the age. Go, go, you do not love to 
hear vanity reprov'd : Pray be gone. 5 
* Foyn. Pray ſtay, Madam, that you may know 
Griße. Hold, hold; here are five guineas for thee : 
Pray ſay nothing. [ fide to Joyner.] Siſter, pray be 
gone — I ſay. Wou'd you prejudice your own reputa- 


tion, to injure mine? [Exit Flippant and Martha. 
Foyn. Wou'd you prejudice your own ſoul to wrong 
my repute, in truly ? [ She ſeems ts veep. 


Gripe. Pray have me in excuſe; indeed, I thought 
you had a ſhare in the five hundred pounds, becauſe you 
took away my ſeal-ring ; which they made me ſend, to- 

gether with a note to my caſh-keeper, for five hundred 
Pounds. Beſides, I thought none but you knew it was 
my wonted token to ſend for money by. . 
Jeyn. Tis unlucky I ſhou'd forget it, and leave it on 
the table: But, O the harlotry ! did ſhe make that uſe 
of it then? "Twas no wonder you did not ſtay till I 
came back. | > Rot 
 Grijze, I ſtaid till the money releas'd me. Ns 
Jon. Have they the money then? five hundred 
o ERS» 10 
— Gripe. 
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Gripe, Too certain. 155 I 
Toyn, They told me not a word of it. And have you 
no way to retrieve it? 1580 | 
Gripe, Not any. 


Fynn. I am glad of it. [Aldi. 


Is there no law but againſt ſaints ? 


Gripe. I will not for five hundred pounds publiſh my 
tranſgreſſion myſelf, leſt I ſhou'd be thought to glory 


in't; tho', I muſt confeſs, *twou'd tempt a man to con- 


form to publick praying and ſinning, ſince tis ſo charge- 
able to pray and fin in private. 5 | 

Joyn. But are you reſolv'd to give off a loſer ? 

Gripe. How ſhall I help it? 

Jeyn. Nay, T'll ſee you ſhall have what the young 
Jade has for your money: I'll make em uſe ſome con- 
icience however. Take a man's money for nothing! 

 Gripe, Thou ſay'ſt honeſtly, indeed: And ſhall I 
have my pennyworths out of the little gentlewoman for 
all this? | | TE 

Joyn. I'll be engag'd body for body for her; or you 
Mall take the forfeiture on me elle. | 

Gripe. No, no; I'll rather take your word, Mrs, 


| Joyner. 


Yom. Go in, and dreſs yourſelf ſmug, and leave the 
reſt to me. | | 


Gripe. No man breathing would give off a loſer, as 


me ſays. [ Exeunt, 


Enter Sir Simon Addleplot. Sits at the diſt wwriting as 4 
| clerk; my Lady Flippant jogging him. - 
Sir Sim. Tis a lord's mortgage, and therefore requires 


the more haſte. Pray do not jog me, Madam, 


Flip. Dull raſcal. 


Sir Sim. They cannot ſtay for money, as other folks: 
If you will not let me make an end on't,/ I ſhall loſe my 
expedition- fee. or | 185 

Flip. There are ſome clerks would have underſtood 
me before this. 5 15 [ Afrae. 

Sir Sim. Nay, pray be quiet, Madam: If you ſqueeze 
me {ſo to the wall, I cannot write. | on 

Flip. Tis much for the honour of the gentlemen of 
this age, that we perſons of quality are forc'd to deſcend 
to the importuning of a clerk, a butler, coachman, or 
footman ; while the rogues are as dull of Sprenger 

00, 
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too, as an unfledg'd country ſquire amongſt his mother's 
maids, Hide. [ Zogs him again. 

Sir Sim. Again; let me tell you, Madam, familiarity 
breeds contempt : You'll never leave till you have made 
me ſaucy. | | 

Flip. I wou'd I cou'd fee that. F 

Sir Sim. I vow and ſwear then; get you gone, or III 
add a black patch or two to thoſe on your face, I ſhall 
have no time to get Mrs. Martha out for her. Ad. 

Flip, Will you, Sir? will you? | 7ogs him again. 
Sir Sim. I muſt have a plot for her; the is a coy wo- 
man. [ 4fds.} I vow and ſwear, if you paſs this cre- 
vice, I'll kiſs you in plain Engliſh. 
Flip. I wou'd I cou'd ſee that : Do you defie me ? 
| [Steps to him. He kifſes her. 
Sir Sim. How's this? I vow and ſwear, ſhe kiſſes as 
tamely as Mrs, Tickliſh, and with her mouth open too. 
2 [ Hfrat, 
Flip. I thought you wou'd have been aſham'd to have 
done ſo to your maſter's own ſiſter, | 

Sir Sim. I hope you'll be quiet now, Madam? 
Flip. Nay, I'll be reveng'd of you, ſure. 
Sir Sim. If you come again, I ſhall do more to you 
than that, I'll purſue my plot, and try if ſhe be 4. 

; ; A 

Flip. You do more to me than that! Nay, if you'll 
do more to me than that a 
” [She throws down his ink, and runs out. He follows, 

Enter Joyner. 

Jon, I muſt viſit my young clients in the mean 

time, 1 


Sir Simon returns holding up his hands. 
Toyn. What's the matter, Sir Simon ? 
Sir Sim. Lord, who would have thought it? 
'Foyn. What ails you, Sir Simon? 
Sir Sim, I have made ſuch a diſcovery, Mrs. Joyner ! 
Foyn. What is't ? ; 
dir Sim. Such a one, that makes me at once glad and 
ſorry ; I am ſorry my Lady Flippant is naught, but I'm 
glad, I am glad I know it; thanks ſtill to my diſguiſe, 
gon. Fie,. fic. i; 
ir Sim. Nay, this hand can tell - ä 
Jeyn. But how ! . zi 
* 
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Sir Sim, She threw down my ink-glaſs, and ran away 
into the next room; I follow'd her, and, in revenge, 
threw her down upon the bed ; but, in ſhort, all that I 
cou'd do to her, wou'd not make her ſqueak. | 
: Jeyn. She was out of breath, Man, ſhe was out of 

ceath, © -. | | | 


Sir Sim. Ah, Mrs, Joyner, ſay no more, ſay no more 
'of that. ab] 7 | | 
Enter Flippant. 

Flip. You rude unmannerly raſcal. 

Jeyn. You ſee ſhe complains now. | 

Sir Sim. I know why, Mrs. Joyner; I know why. 

2 | [ Apart. 

Flip. I'll have you turn'd out of the houſe ; you are 
not fit for my brother's ſervice. 


Sir Sim. Not for your's, you mean, Madam. [A/iat. 
Flip. Tl go and acquaint my brother —— 

Jan. Hold, hold, Madam, ſpeak not ſo loud; tis 
Sir Simon Addleplot, your lover, who has taken this 
diſguiſe on purpoſe to be near you, and to watch, and 
ſupplant his rival. l 
Flip. What a beaſt was I, I cou'd not diſcover it; you 
have undone me: Why wou'd you not tell me ſooner of 


s <4 [ Afide to Joyner. . 


Tun. I thought he had been diſcernible enough. 


Flip. I proteſt I knew him not; for I muſt confeſs to 
you, my eyes are none of the beſt, fince I have us'd the 
"laſt new waſh of mercury-water. What will he think 
of me? | : | . 
Joyn. Let me alone with him — Come, come, did you 
think you cou'd diſguiſe yourſelf from my lady's know- 
ledge ? ſhe knew you, Man, or elſe you had ne'er-had 
thoſe liberties. Alas! poor lady, ſhe cannot reſiſt you. 
TR f [Sa Sir Simon. 
Flip. Tis my weakneſs. I 5 
Sir Sim. How's this? but here comes my maſter. 
Enter Gripe and Marta. 
Gripe. Come, Mrs. Joyner, are you ready to go? 
Foyn, I am ever ready when your Worſhip com- 
mands, | 


Flip. Brother, if you go to t'other end of the town, 
You'll ſet me down near the Play-houſe ? 


| Gripe, 
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Gripe, The Play-houſe ! do 755 think I will be ſeen 
near the Play-houſe? | 
Flip. You ſhall ſet. me down in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
then, for I have earneſt buſineſs there. When I come 
home again, I I'll laugh at you ſoundly, 8 Sir Simon. 


[ 4part. 
Sir Sim. Has Joyner betray'd me then? 'tis time to 
look to my hits. [ Aide. 


Gripe. Martha, be ſure you ſtay within now ; if you 
go out, you ſhall never come into my doors again. 

Martha. No, I will not, Sir; I'Il ne'er come into your 
doors again, if once I ſhou'd go out, 

Gripe. "Tis well ſaid, Girl. [Ex. Gripe, Joyner, Flip. 
Sir Sim. "Twas prettily ſaid, I underſtand you; they 

are dull, and haye no intrigue in em: But dear, ſweet 
Mrs. Martha, 'tis time we were gone; you have ſtole 
away your ſcarfs and hood from your maid, I hope ? 

Martha. Nay, I am ready, but 

Sir Sim. Come, come, Sir Simon Addleplot, poor gen- 
tleman, is an impatient man, to my knowledge. N 
Mariba. Well, my venture is great, I'm ſure, for a 
man I know not; but pray, Jonas, do not deceive me ; 
is he ſo fine a gentleman, as you ſay he is ? 

Sir Sn. Piſh, piſh, he is the — gentleman of the 
town, faith and troth. 5 

Martha. But may I take your word, Jonas ? 

Sir Sim. Tis not my word, tis che word of all the 
town, 

Martha. Excuſe me, Jonas, for that; I never heard 
any ſpeak well of him, but Mr. Dapperwit and you. 

Sir Sim. That's becauſe he has been a rival to all men, 
and a gallant to all ladies; rivals, and deſerted miſtreiſes, 

never ſpeak well of a man. 

Martha, Has he been ſo general in his amours ; ? his 
| kindneſs is not to be valued then, 

Sir Sim. The more by you, becauſe *tis for you he 
deſerts all the reſt, faith and troth. 

Martha. You plead better for him, than he cou'd for 
bimſelf, I believe; for indeed, they ſay, he is no better- 
than an idiot. 

Sir Sim. Then believe me, Madam, for no body 
knows him better than I; he has as much wit, courage, 
and as good a mien to the full, as I have, He an idiot! 

.  Martbas 
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Martha. The common gull, ſo perſpicuous a fop, the 

women find him out, for none of 'em will marry him. 
Sir Sim. You may ſee now, how he and you are 


| abus'd; for that he is not married, is a ſign of his wit: 


And for being perſpicuous, tis falſe; he is as myſterious 
as a new parliament-man, or young ſtateſman, newly 
taken from a coffee-houſe, or tennis-court. : 

Martha. But is it a fign of his wit, becauſe he is not 


married? 4 
Sir Sim. Yes, yes, your women of the town raviſn 


your fops. There's not one about the town unmarried, 


that has any thing. | 
Martha. It may be then he has ſpent his eſtate. © 
Sir Sim. How unluckily gueſs'd! [4fiae. 

If he had, he has a head can retrieve it again. 
Martha. Beſides, they ſay he has the modiſn diſtem- 
Sir Sim. He can cure it with the beſt French chirurgeon 


in town. 


Martba. Has his practice on himſelf been ſo much? 

Sir Sim: Come, come. = 
Fame, like deſerted jilts, dees ſtill bely men, 

Who doubts her man, muſt be advis'd by Hymen;, 

For he knows beſt, of any, how to try men. 


SCENE, the Old Pall-Mall. 
Enter Ranger and Dapperwit. 

Ran, Now the Lucies have renounc'd us, hey for the 
Chriſtianas ; ſhe cannot uſe me worſe than your honour- 
able miſtreſs did you. 

Dap. A pox, ſome young heir or another has promis'd 
her marriage; there are ſo many fools in the world, *tis 
impoſſible for a man of wit to keep his wench from be- 
ing a lady, let me periſh. f | 

Ran, But have you no other acquaintance that ſticks 


Exe unt. ; | 


to her vacation, in ſpite of temptations of honour, or 


filthy lucre? I declare, I make honourable love merely 
out of neceſſity ; as your rooks play on the ſquare, ra- 


ther than not play at all. 


To them Leonora, LyCia's aboman, maſt d, with a letter 
h in her hand, LES 

- Dap. Come, the Devil will not loſe a gamgſter ; here's 

ready money for you; puſh freely, 


Ran, 
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Ran. Thou art as well met, as if by aſſignation. 
3 [To her. 
Leo. And you are as well met, as if you were the man 
J look*d for, e | 9 
Ran. Kind rogue 
Lan Bwoct . 
Ran. Come, I am thy priſoner, without more words; 


ſnew but thy warrant. [Goes to pull off her maſt, 
Leo. You miſtake, Sir, here is my paſs. | 
| [ves him a leiter. 


Ran. A letter! and directed to me 
| Reads. | 2 

722 put up the injuries and affronts you did me laft 
night; (a challenge upon my life, and by ſuch a meſ- 
ſenger !) therefore conjure you by your honour, at eight o'clock 
preciſely this evening, to ſend your man to St. Fames's Gate, 
to wail for me with a chair to conduct me to what place you 
fall think moſt fit, for the giving of ſatisfaftion to the in- 

jur'd Chriſtiana. 50 


Chriſtiana ! I am amaz'd! what's it a clock, Dapper- 
wit ? 9 . 

Dap. It wants not half an hour of eight. 8 

Ran. Go then back, my pretty herald, [To the maid} 
and tell my fair enemy, the favour ſhe deſigns my man, 
is only fit for my friend here, of whoſe faith and ho- 
nour ſhe may be ſecure of; he ſhall immediately go wait 
for her at St. James's Gate, whilſt I go and prepare a 
place for our rencounter, and myſelf to die at her feet, 
Dapperwit ! dear Dapperwit. | 

Dap. What lucky ſurprizal's this! 

Ran. Prithee aſk no queſtions, till I have more lei- 
ſure, and leſs aſtoniſhment: I know, you will not de- 
ny to be an inftrument to my happineſs. 

Dap. No, let me periſh; I take as much pleaſvre to 
bring lovers together, as an old woman ; or as a bank- 
rupt gameſter who loves to look on, tho' he has no ad- 
vantage by the play; or as a bully that fights not 
himſelf, yet takes pleaſure to ſet people together by the 
ears, or as | 
Kan. Sdeath. is this a time for ſimilitudes? Dp 
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Dop. You have mage Ie mite of a good thought 


now, let me periſh: 
Fan. Go preſently 10 St. * ames' 5 Gate, where. you are 


to * the coming of a lady (tis Chriſtiana) accompa- 


ny d that woman you ſaw een how. ſhe will per- 
mit you to put her into à chair, and then conduct her 
to my lodging, while I 20 before to remoye ſome ſpies, 
and prepare it Thor her reception. 2 od 
Dep. Your lodging! had you not better carry ber to 
Vincent's? 'tis hard by, and there a vizard maſk has a5 
free egreſs and regreſs as at the Play-houſe. 
Ran. Faith, tho' it be not very prudent, yet the Hall 


eome thither in my. vindication; for he won d not. bo- 
liexe I had ſeen her laſt night. 


Dap, To have a fine woman, and not tell on', ay yow 
ſay.. Mr. Ranger- 
Ran, Go, and bring her to Vincent's lodging ; this. 
I'l expect vou. F 1 erally. 
Enter Chriſtiana, Ifabet her au 


wo" This is the door, Madem:s here fo Vincent 


2 Th no matter, we wil on | it ; by, lef the peo- 
ple of our lodgings ſhou'd watch us; but. if anne not 


here now? 
La. Who? Mr. Valentine, Madam 7 Iy warrant: you 


by” intelli IO due t fail mme. 


Cbri. Did he come lat night, ſaid. he 7. 
5 a, Laſt. Þ'g ht lates <! | 
hri. And 10 ſee me yet? nay, nor land) to me? vis 
falſe, he is not come; 1 wiſh he were not. I know not 
which I ſhou'd take more unkindly from him, expoſing 
his life to his revengeful enemies, or being almoſt four- 
ang Seventy: hours fo:ngar me, and not let me know't. 
ta. A Ne s dangers; are the only ſecrets... kept 
from his miſtreſs; He came not to you, becauſe he wou d 


not purchaſe his bf with your fear and neben- 


ſions. 
Chri, Nays he is come, I ſee, Gince. you. ane come | 


about again of his fide. . 


La. ill vou go in, Madam, and diſprove me. af | 
you can; tis better than ſtanding in the ſtreet, . 
Cri. We'll go a litile further firſt and return, ¶ Exeunt. 


* 


*. 
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Vincent's lodging. 
| Enter Vincent and Valentine. | 
x Fin, 1 told you I had ſent my man to Chriſtiana's, this 
morning, to enquire of her maid (who ſeldom denics 
him 2 e ber lady had been at the Park laſt 
night ; which ſhe peremptorily, anſwered to the contra- 
ry, and affured him, ſhe had not ſtirred out ſince your 
departure. | 
Val. Will not-chamber-maids lie, Vincent? 

Vin. Will not Ranger lie, Valentine ? 

Fal. The circumſtances of his io y proved it true, 

Vin. Do you think ſo old a maſter in the faculty, as 
he, will want the varniſh of probability for his hes? 

Yal. Do you think a woman, having the advautage 
of her fex and education, under ſuch a miſtreſs, will 
want impudence to diſavow a truth, that might be pre- 
* to that miſtreſs? 

Fin, But if both teflimonies are fallible, why will 
you needs believe his? we are apter to believe the things 
we wou'd have, than thoſe we wou'd not. 

Lal My ill luck has taught me to credit my misfor- 
tunes and doubt my happinets. 
Fin. But fortune we know 1s inconſtant. 

Val And ſo is all her . 

Vin. Will you judge of fortune by your experience, 
and not do your miſtreſs the ſame juſtice ? G0, ſee. her, 
ard ſatisfy yourſelf and her; for it the be innocent, con- 
ider haw culpable you are, not only in your cenſutes 

of her, but in not ſeeing her ſince your coming. 

Val Tf ſhe be innocent, I ſhou'd be afraid to ſurprize 
her, for her ſake ; if falſe, I ou d be afraid ta ſurgſine 
her, for my OW. 1 

Yin. To be jealous, "and not inquifitive,. | is as hard 2s 
to love extremely, and not to be ſomething jealous. 

Val. Inquiſitiveneſs as ſeldom cures jealouſy, as as drink- 
ing in a fever quenches the thirſt. 

Vin. If ſhe were at the Park laſt night, tis probable 
ſhe' U vot miſs this; go, watch her hau'e, ſee who gaes 
out, who in; while 57 in the mean time ſearch out Ran- 
ger; who, Pl] pawn my life, upon more diſcourſe, ſhall. 
avow his mne; Here he | ie, go f in, how eee is he 


come? | 5 
| D Enter 
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Bw Ranger. Valentine retires to the door behind, over- 
hearing them. 
Vin. Ranger, you have prevented me; I was going to 
look you out between the ſcenes at the Play-houſe, the 
Coffee-houſe, Tennis. court, or Gifford's. 
Ran. Do you want a pretence to go to a baudy- houſe? 
but I have other viſits to make, 
Vis. I forget, I ſhou'd rather have ſought you i in Chit 
ſtiana's lodgings ; ; ha, ha, hal 
1 Ran. Well, well, Im juſt come to tell you that Chr 
iana 
Vin. Proves not, by day light, the kind lady you 
followed laſt night out of the Park. 
Ran. I have better news for you, to my thinking. 
Vin, What is't? 
Ran, Not that I have been in Chriſtiana's lodging. this 
morning; but that ſhe'll be preſently here in your lodg- 


ing with me. 
Val. How! | Behind. 
Vin. You ſee now, his report was a jeſt, a meer 
jeſt. 


[Drawing back to the door, where Valentine Hood, 
| and ſpeaking ſoftly to him.) ] 
Well, muſt my lodging be your vaulting-ſchool All? 
thou haſt appointed a wench to come hither, I find. 
[To Ranger. 

Ran. A wench! you ſeem'd to have more reverence 

for Chriſtiana laſt night. 

Vin. Now you talk of Chriſtiana, prithee tell me 
what was the meaning of thy laſt night's romance of 
Chriſtiana. 

Ran. You ſhall know the meaning of all, when Chri- 
ſtiana comes; ſhe'll be here preſently... 

Vin. Who will? Chrifſtiara ? | 

Ran. Yes, Chriſtiana. 

Fin, Ha, ha, ha! 

Ran. Incredulone envy ! thou art as envious as an 

impotent letcher at a wedding. 
in. Thou art either mad, or as vain as a French- 
man, newly return'd home from a campaign, or oblig- 
ing England. 

Ren, Thou art as envious as a rival ; but if thou art 
mine, there's that will maks you deſiſt; [gives him a 

letter | 
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liter] and if ybu are not my rival, intruſting you with 
ſuch a ſecret, will, I know, oblige you to keep it, and 
aſſiſt me againſt all other intereſts. . 
Vin. Do you think I take your ſecret as an obliga- 
tion ? don't I know lovers, travellers, and poets, will 
give money to be heard? but what's the paper? a lam- 
upon Chriſtiana, hatch'd laſt night, betwixt Squire 
apperwit and you, becauſe her maid uſed you ſcuryily? 
| Ren, No, tis only a letter from her, to ſhew.m 


company was not ſo diſguſtful to her laſt night, but 
that ſhe deſires it again to- day. 


Val. A letter from her! I[Bebind. 
Vin. A letter from Chriſtiana ! | n 
Ha, ha, hat 


Ran. Nay tis pleaſant. . 

Vin. You miſtake, I laugh at you, not the letter, 

Kan. I am like the winning gameſter, ſo pleas'd with 
my luck, I will not quarrel! with arty, who calls me a 
fool for't. 

Vin. Is this the ſtyle of a woman of honour ? 

Ran It may be, for aught you know ; I'm ſure, tis 
well if your female correſpondents can red. 

Vin. I muſt confefs, I have none of the little letters, 
half name, or title, like your Spaniſh epiſtles dedica- 
tory ; but that a man ſo frequent in honourable 1 intrigues, 
as you are, ſhould not know the {ſummons of an impu- 
dent common woman, from that of a perſon of ho- 
nour ! 

Ran, Chriſtiana is ſo much a perſon of honour, ſhe'll 
own what ſhe has writ when ſhe comes. 

Vin, But will ſhe come hither indeed ? 

| Ran, Immediately ; you'll excuſe my liberty with you. 
I cou'd not conceal ſuch a happineſs from ſuch a friend 
as you, leſt you ſhould have taken it unkindly. 

Vin, Faith, you have oblig'd me indeed ; for you ad 
others wou'd often have made me believe your honour- 


able intrigues, but never did me the honour to convince 
me of em before. 


Ran. You are merry, 1 aud, yet. | | 

Vin. When you are happy, I cannot be otherwiſe. 

Ran. But I loſe time, I ſhou'd lay a little perſon in 
ambuſh, that lives hard by, in caſe Chriſtiana ſhou'd be 
impatient to be revenged of her friends, as it often hap- 
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pens with a diſcontented heireſs; Women, like old ok 
diers, more nimbly execute, than they reſolve. 
LA lde. Going out. 
Vir, What now, you will not diſappoint a woman of 
Chrifliana's quality! 5 3 
: Kan. I'll be here before ſhe comes, I warrant you... 8 
[Exit Ra ers 
Fin. I do believe you truly: What think yon: Valen- 
tine ? 
Pal. 1 think, fince ſhe has a courage to challenge 
him, ſhe'll have the honour of being firſt in the field. 
Vin, Fie ; your opinion of her muſt be as bad, as 
Ranger's of himſelf is good, to think ſhe wou'd write 


to him; I long till his bona roba comes. that 4 may 


be both diſabus'd. 
Val. And I bave not patience to ſtay her coming, kit 
you ſhou'd be both diſabus d. 
Enter Chriſtiana and Iſabel. 
Vin. Here ſhe is, i'faith; I'm glad ſhe's come. 
Val. And I'm ſorry ; but I will to my poſt again,: left 
ſee ſhould ſay ſhe came to me. 
Vn. By heavens, Chriſtiana herſelf ! "tis ſhe! [ Aſide. 
[Chriſtiana pulli off ber mas. 
Val. "Tis ſhe; curs'd be theſe eyes, more curs'd, than; 
when they firſt betray'd me to that falſe bewitching face. 
[ Behind. 
© Chri. You may wonder, Sir, to ſee me here. 1101 
Vin. I muſt confeſs J do. 
Chri, But the confidence your friend has in yon; is 
the cauſe of mine; and yet ſome bluſhes it does colt me 
to come to ſeek for a man. | 
Val. Modeſt creature! lad 
Vin. How am I deceived ! | [ Ade. 
Ori. Where is he, Sir? Why 3 be not appear to 
keep me in countenance ? pray call him, Sir, 'tis ſome- 
thing hard, if he ſhou'd know I'm here, a 
Vin. I hardly can, myſelf, believe you are here, Madam. 
Crri. If my viſit be troubleſome ot unſeaſonahle, tis 
your friend's fault, I defign'd it not to you, Sir; pray, 
call him out, that he may excuſe it, and take i it on him- 


ſelf, to ether with my ſhame. , 111 3-218] an) 
Vin. How 3 impatient ſhe is! / [ 4fide. : 
Cbri. Or do you A the wer 1 ah to make 


it 


s 
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it more welcome? I have ftay'd too long for it already, 
and cannot more deſire it: Dear Sir, call him out, 
where is he? above, or here within? I'll ſnatch the 
favour which you will not give. [Goes to the door, and 


diſcovers Valentine.) What, do you hide yourſelf for 
ſhane? " | 


Val. Fmuſt tonfefs I do. 5 

Chri. To ſee me come hither ? 

Val. T acknowledge i 1 [Val. offers 10 go out, 

Chri. Before you came to me. But whether do ye 
go? Come, I can forgive you, | 

Val. But I cannot forgive you. 

©Chri. Whither do you go? you need not b forge a 
quarrel to prevent mine to you; nor need you try if 


I won'd follow you ; you know 1. will; I haves you 
ſee. 


ral. That impudence ſhou'd look ſo like innocence ! 


[Alde. 
Cb. Whether wou'd you go? why wou'd you go 5 
Val. To call your ſervant to you. 


*Chri. She is here, what wou'd you have with er? 


Hal. 1 mean your lover, the man Ten, eame to 
mect. 


br Oh ven! What lover? n man? 1 


came to ſee no man but you, whom I had too long 
loſt. | 


Val. You cou'd not know that I was here. 
Ori. Ask her, "twas the that told me. 


Ea, to label. 
Pal How cou'd ſhe know ? # 
Chr7.,) You ſhall know that hereafter. 


Val. No, you thought me too far out of the way, 
to difturb your aſſignation; and I aſſure you, Madam, 
twas my ill fortune, not my deſign; and that it may 

appear ſo, I do withdraw (as in all good breeding and 
civility I am” obliged) for ſure your wiſh'd for a lover's 
coming. 


«546 What do you mean ? are you a-weary of that 
title? ' 


Val. lam aſham'd of it, fince it grows common. 


( Going out, 
Chri. Nay, you will not, ſhall not go. 


Val. My ſtay might * him jealouſy, and ſo do 
D 3 you 
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you. injury, and him the greateſt in the world: Hea- 
vens forbid ! I wou'd not make a man jealous ; for tho 
you call a thouſand vows, and oaths; and tears, to 
witneſs, (as you ſafely may) that you have not the leaſt 
of love for me, yet if he ever knew how. I have loyed 
you, ſure he wou'd not, cou'd not believe you. 770 

Chri. I do confeſs, your riddle is too hard for me to 
folve ; therefore you are oblig'd to do't yourſelf. .. 
Val. 1 wiſh it were capable of any other interpreta- 
tion than what you know already. 

Chri. Is this that generous good Valentine, who has 
diſguis'd him ſo ? [ She weep s. 
Vin. Nay, IJ muſt with-hold you then. [Stops Valen- 
tine going aut.] Methinks ſhe ſhou'd be innocent; her 
tongue and eyes, together with that flood that ſwells 

'em, do vindicate her heart. | 


Val. They ſhew but their long practice of dilimula- 
tion. 


Vin. Come back; hear Ranger coming up, f but 
till he comes. 

Val. Do you think I have the patience of an alderman? ? 

Vin. You may go cut this way, when you will, by 


the back ſtairs ; but ſtay a little, — S n he 
comes. 
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Ranger enters. . 
Val. My — vill now detain me. N 
[Valentine retires again. 
Deen Ranger's entrance, Chriſtiana puts on ber mask. 
Ran. What, come already ? where is Dapperwit? [4/ide.] 
The bleſſing's double that comes quickly: I did not yet 
expect you here, otherwiſe I had not done myſelf the 


injury to be abſent; but I hope, Madam, 1 have not 
made you ſtay long for me. : 


Cbri. I have not ſtaid at all for you. 

Ran. | am glad of it, Madam. 
, Cri. 1s not this that troubleſome ſtranger who laſt 
night followed the lady into my lodgings ? [To Iſabel.] 
e [4frae.) 

[ Removing from him is t other fade. 

Ran, Why does ſhe remove ſo diſdainfully from me? 
LAſwide.] I find you take it ill, I was not- at your com- 
ing here, Madam. 

Ghri. Indeed I do not; you are miſtaken, Sir, 
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| Ran, Confirm me by a ſmile then, Madam; remove 


that cloud, which makes me apprehend foul weather. 
[Goes to take off the mask.] Mr. Vincent, pray retire, tis 
you keep on the Iady's maſk, and no diſpleaſure which ſhe 
has for me; yet, Madam, you need not diſtruſt his honour, 
or his faith : But do not keep the lady under conſtraint ; 
pray leave us alittle, Maſter Vincent. 


Chri. You muſt not leave us, Sir; wou'd you leave 


me with a firanger ! ! 


Val. How's that!  [PBebind. 


| Ran. I've done amiſs, I find, to bring her hither, 
[A/ize,) Madam, I underſtand you. [Apart to Chriſtiana, 
Cbri. Sir, I do not underftand you. 

| Ran, You wou'd not be known to Mr, Vincent? 

Cn. Tis your acquaintance I would avoid. 

Ran. Dull brute, that I was, to bring her hither ! 27 Ty 1 
I have found my error, Madam; give me but a new 
| PRO nents where I may meet you by and by, and ſtrait 

ill withdraw, as if I knew you not. LSI to her. 

Chri. Why do you know me ? 
Ran. I muſt not own it. Alle.] No, Madam, 
but [Offers to whiſper. 


Cbri. Whiſperiag, Sir, argues an old acquaintance; 
but I have not the vanity to be thought of yours, and 


reſolve you ſhall never have the diſparagement of mine : 
Mr. Vincent, pray let us go in here. 


Ran. How's this ! Lam undone 1 fee; but if I let her go 


thus, I ſhall be an eternal laughing ſtock to Vincent. 
Vin. Do you not know him, Madam ! I e you 
had come hither on purpoſe to meet him. 
Chri. To meet him 
Vin. By your on appointment. 0 
Chri. What ſtrange infatuation does delude you all! 
You know he ſaid he did not know me. 
Vin. You writ to him; he has your letter. 


Chri, Then you know my name, ſure ? yet you con- 


fels d but now, you knew me not. 


Ran. I muſt confeſs, your anger has diſguiſed you 


more than your maſk ; for I thought to have met a 
kinder Chriſtiana here. 


Chri. Heavens l how cou'd he know me in this place! 


he watch'd me hither ſure ; or is there any other of my 
| 1 Name ? 
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Name? That you may no longer miſtake me for your 
Chriſtiana, IH pull off that which ſoothes'your'error, 
| | 17 2 [Pullt off ber maſk. 
Nan. Take but other vizard off too, I mean your 
anger, and I'll {wear you are the ſame, and only Chri- 
ſtiana, whieh I wiſh'd, and thought to meet bere;' 
Cbri. How cou'd you think to meet me here? 
- Rang By virtue of this your commiſſion,” [g, her 
the letter] which now, I ſee, was meant area] chal- 
lenge ; for you look as if you wou'd fight with me. 
Chri. This paper is a ſtranger to me; I never writ 
it; you are abus C0. 1 200: 9707 ONE 
Vin. Chrifliana is a perſon of honour ; and will own 
. What ſhe has written, Ranger. „ 
Kan. So the comedy begins; I ſhall be Jaugh'd- at 
ſufficiently, if do pot juſtify myſelf; J muſt ſet my 
impedence to her's; ſhe is reſolv'd to deny all, F ſee, 
and I have Joſt all hope of her. Bug: Tv . 
Ran, You will deny too, Madam, that I foltow'd 
you lafl night from the Park, to your lodging, where I 
ſtay'd with you till morning? you never ſaw'me be- 
fore, I warrant?... -: Res Fs (ne OY En 
Cb, That you rudely intruded, laſt night, into my 
lodging, I cannot deny; but I wonder you hate the 
confidence to brag of it; ſure you will not of your te- 
ception ? e eee Bo SIE ROY 22 
Kan, I never was ſo ill-bred, as to brag of my re- 
ception in a lady's. chamber; not a word of that, Ma- 
dam. 4 . | , = 118 72 r 
Val. How! if he lies, I revenge her; if it be true, 
I revenge myſelf. 1 7-4 
[Valentine draws his ſword, which Vincent ſeeing, 
 thrufls bim back, and fputs the door upon bim. 
Enter Lydia and her woman, ſtopping at the door. 
Lad. What do I ſee! Chriſtiana with him! a counter-. 
ot to mine, to make me and it ridiculous : Tis true, 
I find they have been long acquainted, and I long 
abus'd; but ſince ſhe intends a triumph, in ſpight, as 
well as ſhame (not emulation) I'll retire : She deſerves: 
no envy, who will be ſhortly in my condition: His na- 
tural inconſtaney will prove my beſt revenge on her 
on both. [Exeunt Lydia with ber woman, 
Ws | Dapperwit 
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joe tot am Dapper wit to them, Nisan d 2100; 4 
Daß. Chriſtiana" 5 going away again; what's the mattet ? 
Ran. What do you mean? 
Dap. 1 ſcarce had paid the chairmen, and Was com- 
ing op after her, but I met her on ere in as 
much haſte; as it ſhe had been frighten'd. N 
Ran. Who do you tal&of? 101 IT © 


Dap. Chriſtiana, whom I took op in a chair juſt now | 


at St. James's Gate. 
Nan. Thou art mad; here ſhe is; this i is Chritiada. wy 
Dap. I muſt confeſs, I did not ſee. her face; but 1 
am ſure the lady is gone that | brought juſt now. 


Kan. I tell you again, this is my 4 you. bring 


two ? 
Cbri. I came in no chair, bud no guide, but my wo- 


| man there. bl 


Linc, When did you bring your lady, Doppervit? 

Dap. Ev'n juſt now. 

Vin. This lady has been here half an hour. 

Kan. He knows not what he _P he is mad: you 
are all ſo; I am ſo too. 

Vin. "Tis the beſt excuſe you can make: for yourſelf; 
and by. owning your miſtake, you'll ſhew you are. come 


to yourſelf. I myſelf faw your woman at the door, who 
but look d in, and then immediately went down r 


as your friend Dapperwit too affirms, 


Cbri. You had beſt follow her, that look'd for you; | 
and I'll go ſeek out him, I came to lee : A en 


pray let me in here. 
Fan. "Tis very fine, wond'rous fine | 
[Chriſtiana goes out a /ittle, and returns, 
Cbri. Oh, he is gone! Mr. Vincent, follow him; he 
were yet more fevere to me, in endangering his life, 
than in his cenſures againſt me; you know the power 


of his enemies is great as their malice; juſt heaven 


preſerve him from them, and me from this ill, or un- 


lucky man. [Ex. Chriſtiana, Fer WaAman, and Vincent. 
Ran. Tis well——nay, certainly, L Mall never be 
maſter of my fenſes more; bur why doſt thou help to 


diftrat me too? 


Daß, My aſtonihment was as great as yours to ſee 


ber $0 away 1 N Ray'd her if 1 cou'd., 


5 Rar. 
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Rar. Yet again talking of a woman you met going 
out, when I talk of Chriſtiana? gg 
Dap. I talk of Chriſtiana too, 5 L 
an. She went out juſt now; the woman you found 
me wil; Warmer: . gr 067 Thaw 
Daß. That was not the Chriſtiana I brought juſt now. 
Ran. You brought hey almoſt half” an hour ago: 
'Sdeath, will you give me the he? 21a; 
Dap. A lady diſappointed by her gallant, the night 
before her journey, cou'd not be more touchy with her 
maid, or huſband, than you are with me now, after 
your 1 ; but if you thank me ſo, I'll go 
Nerve myſelf hereafter : For anght I know, I have diſ- 
appointed Mrs. Martha for you, and may loſe thirty 
thouſand pounds by the bargain. Farewel, a raving 
lover is fit for ſolitude. [Ex. Dapperwit. 
Nan. Lydia, triumph, I now am thine again; of in- 
trigues, honourable or diſhonourable,. and all ſorts of 
rambling, I take my leave; when we are giddy, tis time 
to ſtand ſtill: Why ſhon'd we be ſo fond of the bye- 
paths of love, where we are ſtill waylaid, with fur- 
prizes, trepans, dangers, and murdering diſappoint- 
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Jiu as at blindman's buff awe run at all, 
I hilt thoſe that lead us laugh to fre us fall: 
And when wwe think abe hold the lady faſt, 18 
We find it bat her ſcar”, or weil, at lafl. [Exit. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
St. James's Park. Enter Sir Simon Addleplot, leading 
Ars. Martha o Dapperwit. 


Sir Sim. T length, you ſee, I have freed the cap- 
I tie lady for her longing knight, Mr, 
Dapperwit. Who brings off a plot cleverly now? 

Dap. I wiſh our poets were half ſo good at it. Mrs. 

Martha, a thouſand welcomes. ROTO | 

| [Dapperwit 4:/es and embraces Mrs, Martha. 

Sir Sim. Hold, hold, Sir; your joy is a little too fa- 
milizr, faith and troth. e . 

Dab Will you not let me ſalute Mrs. Martha? 

4 | | Mart. 
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Mart. What, ; Jonas, do you think I do not know good 
breeding ? muſt I be taught by you? | 

Sir Sim, I wou'd have kept the maidenhead of your lips 
for your ſweet knight, Mrs. Martha, that's all: I dare 
{wear you never kiſs'd any man before, but your father. 
Matt. My ſweet knight, if he will be a knight of mine, 
muſt be contented with what he finds, as well as other 
knights, F 

Sir Sim. So ſmart already, faith and troth ! 

Mart. Dear Mr. Dapperwit, I am eier to ſee you; 
but I thank honeſt Jonas for it. 

Sir Sin. How ſhe hugs him! | I [A4fge. 
Mart. Poor Mr. Dapperwit, I thought I ſhou'd never 
have ſeen you again; but I thank honeſt Jonas there. 
| | [She hugs Dapperwit. 

Sie Sint. Do not thank me, Mrs. Martha, ny more 
than I thank you. 

Mart. I wou'd not be ungrateful, Jonas. 

Sir Sim. Then reſerve your kindneſs only for your wor- 
thy, noble, brave, heroick knight, who loves you only, 
and only deſerves your kindneſs. | 
Mart. I will ſhew my kindneſs to my worthy, brave, 
heroick knight, in being kind to his friend, his dear 
friend, who help'd him to me. [Hugs Dap. again, 

Sir. Sm. But Miſtreſs Martha, he is not to help him 
always; tho' he help'd him to be marry'd, he is not to 
help him when he is marry'd. 

Mart. What, Mr. Dapperwit, will you love my wor- 
thy knight leſs after marriage than before? that were 
againſt the cuſtom; for marriage gets a man n friends, in- 
ſtead of loſing thoſe he has, 

Dap. 1 will ever be his ſervant and yours, dear Ma- 
dam, do not doubt me. 

Mart. I do not, ſweet, dear Mr. Dapperwit; but I 
ſhou'd not have ſeen you theſe two days, if it had not been 


for honeſt Jonas. [She Kies Dap. 
Sir Sim. For ſhame! tho' he be young and ipolifh, do 
not you wrong me to my face. Apart to Da p. 


Dap. Wou' d you have me ſo ill-bred as to repulſe her 
inneren kindneſs? What a thing it is to want wit! 
Sir Sim, A pox! I muſt make haſte to diſcover myſelf, 
or I ſhall diſcover what I would not diſcover, But if I 
Thou'd diſcover my ſelf in this habit, twou'd not be to my 
BAG D 6 adyantage : 
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advantage: But I'll go put on my own clbthes,/and.laok 
ken Enigkt. . 4 Well, Mrs. Martha, II go ſeek but 
your knigbt: Are you not Im patient to fee him ? [To ber. 

Mart. Wives muſt be obedient; 3 let hams Dany his own. 
time. 


Sir Sim. Can you irſt Yona a turn or ws wick Maſ: 
ter Dapperwit ? 
Mart. Ves, yes, Jonas, As long 28 you itt” wes dh 
Sit Sin. But i, won 'd not truſt you m_ ham: if 10 cont 
help it!?! [Afede. 
80 e oht on dolor be bl 15 4 BY 
And cannot budge for fear, nor flay-for ſhame: [Ex. Sir dim. 
"ms I am glad he is gone, that I may laugh; tis ſuch 
2-miracle of fops, that his converſation: ſhould be plea- 
fant to me, even when it hinders me of your's. 
Mari. Indeed, I'm glad he is your: too, as rim 
ii de iN 
Dap. I know why; Flea wks: ſweet: Mrs. Marcha: Re 
I warrant you, you had rather have the parfon's compapy 
than his, now you are out of your father's houſe? Tis. 
time to leave being a hypocrite. 52 
Mart. Well, ſor the jeſt's ſake, to difappblnt my krigbt, | 
I wou'd not care if L diſappointed myſelf of a ladyſhip. 
Dap. Come, Iwill not keep you on the tenters, Tknow 
you have a mind to make ſure of me. I have a little chap- 
lain, T wiſh he were a biſhop, or one of the friars, to per- 
fect our revenge upon that zealous Jew your father. 
Mart. Do not pods ul of "ay dee he 15 been "wg 
| friend; I'm ſure. 
| Dap. My fendt 
Mart. His hard R me g conſyir's "with your . 
mien and wit; and to avoid . under him, 1 
to your yoke. 
Dap. I will be oblig's to your father how nothing but a 
* portion, not to you for your love; twas due to my merit, 
Marr. You-ſhew yourſelf Sir Simon' 5 n, it were 
not for that vanity -— « 
Dap: I ſhou'd be no wit; *tis che badge of my calling; ; 
for you can no more find a man of wit without vanity, 
than a fine woman without eee 8 * let us go be- 
fore the knight comes again. | 
Mart. Let us go be fore my der © comes: He ſoon will 
maxe the intelligence. | 4 


* I 
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Daß. Stay, let me think a little. Dafs. 
* Mari, What are you thinking of? You: ſhould have 
thought before this time, or I ſhould have 9 wacher 
Dap. Peace, peace. 
Mart. What are you thinking of? 


Dab. I am thinking what a wit without vanity is like: 
He i is like—— 


Mart. Vou do not think we are in a publick place, and 


may be ſurpriz'd and prevented by my father's ſcouts; 
Dap. What, wou'd you have me loſe my thought? 
Mart. You wou'd rather loſe your miſtreſs, it ſeems. 
Dap. He is like——1 think J am a ſot to-night, let 
\me'periſh. 
Mart. Nay, if you are o in love with your, thought. 
7 0 Offer, to g9. 
Dab. Are you fo impatient to be my wife? He is like 


a face without patches - —or a diamond without a foil. 
"Theſe are new thoughts now; theſe are new. 
Mart. Vou are wedded already to 1 thoughts; L fe; 
youu: night. 
Woe: Madam, do not take it ill: BY 
"For. lofs' of happy thought there's no amentli ; 40 5 pow ) 
+0 For bit new 7 jeſt, true wit will loſe old friends... 


hat's new again; the thought's new. [Exeunt, 
Enter Gripe, leading Mrs. Lucy; Joyner, Crolsbire, 
' following. 


10 Gripe. Mrs. Joyner, I can conform to this mode of pub⸗ 
lick walking by moon- light, becauſe one is not RIGS 

Lucy, Why, are you aſham'd of your company? 

_ Gripe. No, pretty one; becauſe in the dark, or as it 
were in the dark, there is no envy or ſcandal; I wou'd 
neither loſe you nor my reputation. 

Jon. Your reputation! Indeed, your Worſhip, "tis well 
known there are as great men as your Worſhip, nay, men 
in office too, that 8 their cares and buſineſſes, to 
come and unbend themſelves at night here with a little 
vizard-maſſe. 

Gripe. I do believe it, Mrs. 1 


Lucy. Ay, Godmother, and carries and * her at the 
Mulberry-Garden. 


Creſ. Nay, does not only treat her, but gre» her his 


| whole Sleaning of. that day. bar * 
15 4 31 2 ripe. 


he is like a picture without ſhadows, or — or | 
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Grije, They may, they may, Mrs. Croſsbite ; they 
take above ſix in the hundred. 

Crof. Nay, there are thoſe of ſo much worth, ind ho- 
nour, and love, thatthey'll take it from their wives and 
children to give it to their miſſes; now your eren has 
no wife, and but one child. 

Gripe, Still for my 1 W 222 

Joyn. That's true, indeed: For I know a 2 eat lady that 
cannot follow her huſband abroad to his haunts, becauſe 
her farrandine is ſo ragged and grealy ; ; whilſt his miſtrefs 
is as fine as fivepence in embroidered ſattins. 

' Gripe. Politickly done of him, indeed, if the truth; were 
known; he is a ſtateſman by that. Umph —— 

Croſ. Truly, your women of quality are very trouble- 
ſome to their huſbands; I have heard em complain they 
will allow them no ſeparate maintenance, tho' the ho- 


nourable jilts themſelves will not marry withont it. 


Joyn. Come, come, Miſtreſs, ſometimes tis the craft of 
thoſe gentlemen to complain of their wives expeoces, to 
excuſe their own narrowneſs to their miſſes; but your 
daughter has a gallant that can make no excuſe. 

Gripe, 80, Mrs. Joyner—my friend, Mrs. Joy ner. 

Cr. 52 I hope, indeed he'll give my daughter no cauſe to 


dun him, for, poor wretch, ſhe is as modeſt as her mother. 


 Gripe, 1 profels, I believe 3 

Lucy. But 1 have the boldneſs to aſk him fot a treat : 
Come, Gallant, we muſt walk towards the hare)” 
Garden. 

Gripe, $0——1 am afraid, little Miktreſs, the rooms 
are all taken up by this time. 

Joyn. Will you ſhame yourſelf again? [ Afi: 65 Gripe. 

Lucy. If the rooms be full, we'll have an arbour, 

Gripe, At this time of night? Beſides the waiters will 
ne'er come near you. 


Lucy. They will be obſervant of good cuſtomers, as 


we ſhall be; come along. 
SGeripe. Indeed, and verily, little Miſtreſs, I would go, 


but that I ſhou'd be forſworn if J did. 
Jeyn. That's ſo pitiful an excuſe | 
Gripe. In truth, I have forſworn the . ever ce 


I was pawn'd there for a reckoning. 


Lucy. You have broken many an-oath for the good old 


_ cauſe, ard will you boggle at one tot your poor little mi's? 
Come along. | Laay 
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' Lady Flippant behind. _ 

| Fl. Uofortpaace lady * I am! I have left the 
herd on purpoſe to be chas'd, and have wandered this 
hour here: But the Park affords not ſo much a8 3 ſatyr 
for me; (and that's ſtrange ) no Burgundy man or drunken 
ſcourer will reel my way. The rag-women and cinder- 
women have better luck than I. —— But who are theſe ? 
If this mungrel light does not deceive me, 'tis my bro- 
ther. Tis he: There's Joyner too, and two other wo- 
men. I'll follow 'em. It muſt be he; for this world hath 
nothing like him : I know not what the devil may be in 
the other. [Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Sir Simon Addleplot i in fine clothes ; Dapperwit, 

and Mrs. Martha, unſeen by him at the door. 

Sir Sim. Well, after all my ſeeking, I can find thoſe I 
would not find: I'm fure *twas old Gripe and Joyner with 
him, and the widow follow'd. He wou'd not have been 
here, but to ſeek his daughter ſure : But vigilant Dapper- 


wit has ſpy'd him too, and has, no doubt, ſecured her 
from him. 


Dap. And you. | 
Sir Sim. The rogue is as good at hiding as I am at vibe. 
ing a miſtreſs: Tis a vain, conceited fellow, yet I think 
tis an honeſt fellow. But again, he is a damnable whoring 
fellow, and what opportunity this air and darkneſs may 
incline em to, heaven knows; for I have heard the 
rogue ſay himſelf, a lady will no more ſhew her modelty 
in the dark, than a Spaniard his courage. 
Dap. Ha, ha, ha! | 
Sir Sim, Nay, if you are there, my true friend, I'] 
forgive your hearkening, if you'll forgive my cenſures, I 
ſpeak to you, dear Madam Martha, dear, dear——Be- 
hold your worthy knight. 
Mart. That's far from neizhbours: 
Sir Sim. Is come to reap the fruit of his labours. 


Mart. I cannot ſee the knight: Well, but I'm fare I 
hear Jonas. AGE 


Sir Sim. I'm no Jonas, Mrs, Martha, 


Mart. The night is not ſo dark, nor the peruke ſo big, 
but I can diſcern Jonas. 


Sir Sim. Faith and troth, I am the very Sir Simon Ad- 
dleplot that is to marry you, the ſame Dapper wit ſolicited 
| 82 for; aſk him elſe: My name is not Jonas. 


Mart, 


— 1 — -_ 
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Mart. NOR. think my. 5: 
this. ch eat: Büt let me tell 
borrow'd clothes and titles. ih 
ther's man, 

Sir Sim. Borrow'd title ! FI be (wort 1 bought it of 
my laundrefs, who was a court-laundreſs.: Bat indeed my 


| naa ſunplicity capable of 
zou, Jonas, tis not your 
Il make me a my: fa- 


clothes 1 Rare not paid fot; therefore, in aner ſenſe, wer 


are borrow'd, 
Mart. Prithee, Jonas, let the jell end, er I hall be 


preſently | in earneſt. 


Sir Sim. Pray be in. earneſt, and let. us go; the perſon | 
and ſapper ſtay for us ; and I am a knight in earneſt, 

Mart. You a knight, inſolent, ſaucy fool! 7} 

Sir Sin. The devil take me, Mrs. Martha, if I am not 


a knight now} a knight baronet too; A man ought, I 


ſee, to carry. his patent in his pocket when he goes to be 
married ; 'tis more neceſſary. than a- licenſe. I am a 


knit ht indeed and indeed now, Miſtreſs Martha. 


art. Indeed and indeed, the trick will not paſs, Jonas. 

Sir $i. Poor wretch ſhe's afraid ſhe ſhall not be a 
lady : Come, come, diſcover the intrigue, Dapperwit. 

Mate. You need not diſcover the inttigue, tis apparent 


Already. Uaworthy Mr. Dapperwit, after my confidence 


repos'd in you, cou'd you be ſo little generous as to be- 
tray me to my father's man? But I'Il be even with you. 


Sir Sim, Do not accuſe him, poor man, beſpre you 
hear him: Tell her the i intrigue,. man. 


Daß A pox, ſhe will not believe us. 

dir dim. Will you not excuſe yourſelf ? But I muſt not 
let it reſt ſo. Know then, Mrs, Martha 

Mart. Come, I forgive thee before thy "confeſſion, * 
nas: You never had had the confidence te deſign this cheat 


N upon me, but from Mr. Dapgervir's ee e 


was his plot. 
Sir Sim, Nay, do not do me that wrong, Madam. 
Mart. But ſince he has trepanned me out of my father's 
houſe, he is like to keep me as wag: as T live ; and 10 
good night, Jonas. | 
Sir Sim. Hold, hold; What d'ye mean both 2 Prithes 
tell her Jam Sir Simen, and no Jonas. | 94 
Dap. A pox, ſhe will not believe us, I. tell you. TS 
Sir Sem. I have provided: a parſon and ſupper at the 


Muiberry Garden, and invited all. wy friends I cou'd 
meet in the Park, | Daß. 
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Na rather than th mall be di bo "there 
cab u bride” and brideg 2 ware 5 Mrs. 
Martha and T Will Kron, preſently, h 

Sir Sim, Why, Ban ſhe be your bride 2 4 
Du. You: 4 he will have it fo. BOLTON: 
Sir Sim. Will you make Dapperwit your ag an Fw 
'-Ma#t:\ Rather than my'father's man. | 
Sir Sm. Oh, the devil! ES mg 
"Mart. Nay, come along, Jonas, you ſhall mike b one at 
the wedding, ſince you help'd to contrive it. 
Sir Sm Will you cheat e for fear of beg 
cheated ? e OTE 
Mart. T am deſperate ww.” ” ni 
Sit Sin. Wilt thou let Her do on 4 at Deppe erwit, 
36 to Marry thee? Open her eyes prithee, and tell her I 
am 2 true knight, * 7 
© Dap. Tod be in vain, by my life; you have car- 
ry'd yourſelf io like a naturaf cletk. —L And fo adieu, 
good Jonas. [Exeunt Martha and Dapperwit. 
Sir Sim. What, 'ruin'd by my own plot, like an old 
cavalier! yet, like him too, I will plot on till, a plot of 
prevention 80, I have it=—<her father was Neth eben 
now, I'm fore.” we go tell Her father of her, 
that P will; is 
Hol puniſh he: Fall, and bis treachiry, av 
Revenge: is feveet, and mates amends for K 5 bereut 
Enter Lydia and her :man Leonora. 
42. 1 rh I had not tome hither to-night, Leonora. 
Leo, Why did you,” Madam, if the place be ſo diſa- 
orevable to 
yd. We cannot help viſiting the place often, where we 
have loft any thing we value. 1 loſt Ranger here laſt hight. 
Tes You — you had loſt him before, a great while 
ago, and therefore you ought to be the leſs troubled. 
Dy. Bot twas here T miſs'd him firſt, I'm ſure. 
Les. Come, Madam, let not the loſs vex you; he i is 
not worth the looking after. 
£34. It cannot but v vex me yet, if 1 loſt him by my 
own fault. 
Lao, You had 5 too moch care to keep bim. 
Ha. It often happens indeed, that too much care is as 
bad as negligence*: But 1 had rather be robb'd than loſe 
villas have careleſſy. 
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Leo. But I believe you would 1 che thief, if #4 
cou'd. 
Lyd. Not if I cou'd have my own again. 
Leo. I ſee you wou'd be too merciful. 
Tyd. I wiſh I weretry'd. 
Leo. But, Madam, if you pleaſe, we will wave the Git. 


courſe; for people ſeldom, ſuppoſe, talk with pleaſure 
of their real loſſes, _ 


 Lyd. Tis better than to reniivate on them: Mine, I'm 
ſure, will not be out-of head nor heart. 

Leo. Grief is ſo far from retrieving a loſs, that it wakes 
it greater; but the way to leſſen it, is. by a compariſon 
with other loſſes. Here are ladies in the Park of your 
acquaintance, I doubt not, can compare with your Fray, 


Madam, let us walk, and find em out. 


Tyd. Tis the reſentment; you ſay, makes t the loſs great 
or little; and then, I'm ſure, there is none like mine: 


However, 80 on. N 5 [Exqunt. 


Enter Vincent an Valentine. ; 

Vis, I am glad I have found you; for now. I am re- 
ar'd ro lead you out'of the dark, and all your trouble: 
have good news. 

Val. You are as merciful as the phyfician,, who with 
new arts keeps bis miſerable patient alive and i in hopes, 


| when he knows the diſeaſe is incurable. 


Vin. And you, like the melancholy patient, miſtruſt and 
hate your phyſician, becauſe he will not comply with 
your deſpair: But I'll cure your jealouſy now. 

Val. You know all diſeaſes grow worſe by relapſes,” 

Fin. Truſt me once more. 

Val. Well, you may try your experiments upon me. 

Vin. Joſt as I ſhut the door upon you, the woman Ran- 
ger expected came up ſtairs; but finding another woman 
in diſcourſe with him, went down again, I ſuppole, as 
jealous of him, as you of Chriſtiana. | 

Tal. How does it appear ſhe came to Ranger! 

Vin. Thus: Dapperwit came up after he had brought 
her, juſt then, in a chair from St. James's, by Ranger's 
appointment; and it is certain, your Chriſtians. came to 

ou, 
. Val. How can that be! for ſhe knew not 1 yas | in the 
kingdom. 

Vin. My man confeſles, when I ſent him to TE. of 


her 
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her woman about her lady's being here in the Park laſt 
night, be told her you were come; and ſhe, it ſeems, 
told her miſtreſs. 

Val. That might be [Aue.] But did not Chriſ- 
tiana confeſs, Ranger was in her lodging laſt night ? 

Vin. By intruſion; which ſhe had more particularly in- 
form'd me of, if her apprehenſions of your danger had 

not poſted me after you ; ſhe not having yet, as I ſuppoſe, 

heard of Clerimont's recovery, I left her, poor crea- 
ture, at home, diſtracted with a thouſand fears for your 
life and love. 

Val. Her love, I'm ſure, has coſt me more fears than 


my life : Yet that little danger is not paſt, as you think, 
till the great one be over. 


Vin. Open but your eyes, and the fantaſlick goblin? = 


vaniſhed, and all your idle fears will turn to ſhame ;. for 
Jealouly i is the baſeſt cowardice. 

Val. I had rather, indeed, bluſh for myſelf than her. 

Vin. I'm ſure you will have-more reaſon. — But is not 

that Ranger there? 
. Ranger enters, follow'd by Chriſtiana and her woman ; 
after them Lydia and ber woman. 

Val. I think it is. 

Vin. I ſuppoſe his friend Dapperwit i is not far off: I 
will examine them boch before you, and not leave you ſo 
much as the ſhadow of doubt. Ranger's aſtoniſhment at 
my lodging confeſt his miſtake. 
Val. His aſtoniſhment might proceed from Chriſtiana's 
unexpected ſtrangeneſs to him. 


Vin. He ſhall ſatisfy you now himſelf to the contrary, 
T warrant you, have but patience. 


Val. Thad rather, indeed, he ſhould ſatisfy my doubts 


than my revenge; therefore I can have patience. 


Fin, But what women are thoſe that follow him ? 
Val. Stay a little 


Ran. Lydia, Lydia poor Lydia. 

Lyd. If ſhe be my rival, tis ſome comfort yet to. ſee 
her follow him, rather than he her. [To ber maid. 

Leo. But if you follow them a little longer, for your 
comfort, you ſhall ſee them go hand in hand. 


Chri, Sir, Sir [To Ranger. 
Leo. She calls to him already. 


Ha. But he does not hear, you ſee; let us go a little 
| . Vi in, 
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- gs Sore it is Ranger? 

Fal. As ſure as the woman that follows him cloſe is 
Chriſtiana. 

Vin. For ſhame, talk not of Chriſtiana ; Llefe hes juſt 
now at home, ſurrounded with ſo many fears and . 
ſhe eon'd not ſtir. 

Val. She is come, it may be, to &ivert them here in 
the Park; I'm ſure tis ſn ee. | 

Vin. When 'the moon, at this We 886 affords 
light enough to diſtinguiſn a man from a tree, how can 
you know her? 

Fal. How can you know Ranger then? 

Vin. I heard him ſpeak. ö 

Val. So you may her too; I'll ſecure you, if: you will 
dtaw but a little nearer; ſhe came, doubtleſs, to no _—_ 


end but to ſpeak with him ; Obſerve———— x 


IChri. Sir, 1 have follow'd you hitherto, {ro Ranger] 
but now 1 muſt delire you to follow me out of the ir ol 
pany; for I would not be overheard nor diſturb'd. 

Ran, Hal is not this Chriſtiana's voice? It is; I an 
ſure. I cannot be deceived now dear Madam 


Vin. It i 18 ſhe indeed. . 4 N o un. 
al. Is it e ee 
Chri. Come, ieee ' ' [To Rang up < 


Val. Nay, III follow you Fg tho" not t im igel, A. 
Ba. I muſt not, cannot ſtay behind. | 4/fide.] ¶Eaaant. 
* . [They all go off together in à huddle, haſtily; 
Chriſtiana, her Woman, and Yalentings return on * other 
| Inn 5 
Cri, Come along, Sir. £ 
al. So! I muſt ſtick to her when all:is. done; her * 
ſervant has loſt her in the crowd, ſhe: bas gone too faſt 
for him; ſo much my revenge is. ſwifter than his love: 


Now. ſhall I not only have the deſerted lover's revenge, of 


d:{appointing her of her new man; but an opportunity 
infallibly at once, 10 giſcover her eren, 925 a 6" 
her impudence. 97 „ Ns 

Chri, Pray come along; Sir, 1 am in belle. 10 

Val. So eager, indeed I wish that 3 may vet 
with-hold the moon, that this falſe. woman may not diſ- 
cover me, before | do her. DLAſide. 

Chri. Here no one can hear us, and I'm ſure we can- 
not ſee one another. 

Val. 
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Pal. death, What have I giddlly run myſelf v apr 
ergo 


"Tis rather a trial of een, . ber; Leannot un 
it. | gals ; Le. 
Chi. Sonne nearer, Sir. 
Val. Hell and vengeance, 1 cannot ſuffer it, I cannot. 
[Add, 
Chri. Come, come; yet nearer, pray come nearer. 
Val. It is impoſſible, J cannot hold; I muſt Ciſcover 
myſelf, rather than her infamy. 
- Chri, You are conſcious, it ſeems, of the wrong you 
haye done me, and are aſham'd, tho' in the dark. 
- Fl | [ Speaks, wailing lowly. 
Val. How's this! [ Afede. 
Chri, I'm glad to ind it ſo; for all my buſineſs with 
you, is to ſhow you your late mia and force a con- 
feflibn from you, of thoſe onmdnnery: injuries you have 
done me. 
Val. What! I think ſhe's honeſt ; or does ſhe know 
me? Sure ſhe cannot. _FA4fide, 
Cbri. Firſt, — laſt night, into my lodging. 
which, I ſuppoſe, has begot your other groſs miſtakes. 
Val. No, ſhe takes me for Ranger, I ſee again. [ ide. 
Chri.' You ate to know then, (ſince needs you muſt) it 
was not me you follow'd laſt night to my lodging from 
the Park, but ſome kinſwoman of yours, it ſeems; whole , 
feat of being diſcover'd by you, prevaiF'd with me to per- 
ſonate her, while ſhe withdrew, our habits and our ſta- 
tures being much alike; which 1 did with as much diffi» 
culty, as ſhe us'd importunity to make me; and all this 
my Lady Flippant can witneſs, who \ was then with your 
coulin. 
Val. I am glad to hear this. 8 at. 
(bri. Now, what your claim to me, at Ms. Vincent's | 


lodging, meant; che letter, and promiſes you unworthily 


or erroneoully laid to my chene. you mult explain to ba 
and others, Oro——_—_ 
Val. How's this I hope I ſhall diſcover no guilt but my 
own ;. ſhe wou'd not ſpeak in threats to a lover. | X/ide. 
Cbri. Was it becauſe you found me in Mr. Vincent 8 
lodging, you took a liberty to uſe me, like one of your 
common viſitants ? But know; I came no more to Mr. 
Vincent, than you; yet, I confeſs, my viht” was intended 
to a man—a brave man, till TOP made Wm uſe a g 
2 3. 33 2 * 
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il; worthy the love of a prineeſs, till you made him 
cenſure mine; good as angels, till you made him unjuſt : 
Why, in the name of honour, wou'd you dot? 


Val. How happily am I diſappointed ! poor injur'd 
Chriſtiana } - 


_ Chri. He would have ſought me out firſt, if Engr) 
not made him fly from me; our mutual love, confirm'd 
by a contract, made our hearts inſeparable ; till you 
rudely, if not malicioaſly, thruſt in upon us, and broke 
the cloſe and happy knot: 1 had loſt him before for a 
month, now for ever. [(& he rwerpss 
Val. My joy and pity makes me as mute as my 
ſhame; yet I muſt not diſcover myſelf; Addi. 
Cbri. Your filence is a confeſſion of your guilt. 
Val. I own it. Alas. 
Cbri. But that will not ſerve my turn; for ſtrait you 


| muſt go clear yourſelf, and me, to him you have injur'd 
in me; if he. has not made too much'haſte from me, to 


be found again: You muſt, I ſay, for he is a man that 
will have ſatisfaction; and in ſatisfying him, you do me. 
Val. Then he is ſatisfy 'd. 
Cbri. How] is it you? then I am not (atisfy'd.. 
Jal. Will you be worſe than your word? 
Chri. I gave it not to you. 
Val. Come, dearChriſtiana, the jealous, like the 300. 
ard, has his puniſhment with his offence. [To them Vincent. 
Fin. Valentine, Mr. Valentine! 
Val. Vincent! 
Fin, Where have you been all this while ** 
[Valentine 0% Chriſtiana by the hand, wha ſeems 
to flruggle to get from him, 
Fal. Here, with my injur'd Chriſtiana. 
Vin. She's behind with Ranger, who is ford t to ſpeak 


all the tender things himfelf ; for the affords him not a 


word, 


Val. Piſth, piſh, Vincent, who is blind now 2? Who 
deceiv'd now ? 


Vin. You are, for 1 m ſure Chriſtiana is with him; 
come back and ſee, © 


[They go out at one ther, and return at the other. 

Ranger o Lydia, 
Nan. Still mock'd, ſtill abus d! did you not bid me 
follow you, where we might not be diſturb'd nor over- 


heard! ? and now not allow me a word ? Vin- 
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i als cen „Vincent 7 Valentine. | 
Fin Pia your hear him? [ Apart to Val. 
Val. Yes, yes; peace. [Apart to Vin. 
Ran. Diſowning your letter aud me at Mr. Vincent's 
ba lag; ; declaring you came to meet another there, and 
not me; with a great deal of ſuch affronting unkindnels, 
might be reaſonable enough, becauſe you wou d not in- 
truſt Vincent with our love: But now, when no body ſees 
us, nor hears us, why this unſeaſonable ſnyneſs. 
Lyd. It ſeems ſhe did not expect him there, but had 
appointed to meet another; I wiſh it were ſo. [ Aſide. 
Ran, I have not patience ; do you deſign thus to re- 


venge my intruſion into your lodging laſt night! Sure, if 


you had then been diſpleas'd with my company, you 
wou'd not have invited yourſelf to't again by a letter ; or 
is this a puniſhment for bringing you to a '.ouſe, ſo 
near your .own,. where, it ſeems, you were known, too ? 


I do confeſs, it was a fault; but make me ſuffer any pe- 
nance, but your ſilence, becauſe it is the certain mark of 


a miſtreſs's laſting diſpleaſure. 
Lyd. My is not yet come. Ale. 
Ran. Not yet a word ? You did not uſe me ſo unkindly 


laſt nigbt, when you chid me out of your houſe, and 


with indignation bid me be gone ; now, you bid me 


follow you, and yet will have nothing to ſay to meg, and 


I am more deceiv'd this day and night, than I was laſt 


night; when, I muſt confeſs, I follow'd you for another. 


Tyd. I'm glad to hear that. [ Aide, 
Ran. One that wou'd have us'd me better; whoſe love 
I have ungratefully abus'd for yours; yet from no other 
reaſon, but my natural inconſtancy. Poor Lydia, 
Lydia IA. 
Lid. He mutter'd my name fure, and with a ſigh. ¶ Aide. 
Kan. But as laſt night, by following (as I thought) 
her, I found you; ſo this night, by following you in vain, 
I do reſolve, if I can find her again, to keep her for ever. 
Lyd. Now I am oblig'd, and brought into debt by his 
inconſtancy ; faith, now cannot I hold out any longer ; 
_ 1 muſt difcover myſelf. [A/ize. 
Ran. But, Madam, becauſe [I intend to ſee you. no 
more, Pl take my leave of you for good and all: Since 
* will not ſpeak, I'll try if you will ſqueak. 


| [Goes to throw her dawn, je ſqueaks. 
d. Mr. . Mr. Vin. 
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Vin. Fie, fie, you need not raviſh 1 N 
Joves you ſo. | 


Ran, Is it the! Lydia, all this whe? ow an e. 


— 1 = r * 8 


and Vincent in the plot too . 


yd. Now, falſe Ranger, WAL cas = 

| Ran, Now, falſe Chriſtiana $093 you nn I did ,not 
1 ob you now, becauſe I offer d J you fach zu ne ci- 
[ vility 


Lyd, You knew me: I warrant, you knew tos, that! 
was the Chriſtiana you Totlow'd out of the Park laſt night; 
| that I was the Chriſtiana that writ the letter too. 
L "Ran. Certainly ; therefore I wou'd have. taken 1 my re- 
= ven; e, you ſee, for your tricks. 
ii al, . not this the ſame woman that took refuge i in 
| ' your houſe laſt night, Madam); 17 Chriſtiana. 
i Obri. The very fame. eb. 

Fal. What, Mr. Ran 1 we heve chop'd and chang's, 
and hid our Chriſtiana ſo long and often, that | at laſt we 
have drawn each of us our own? -. 

Ran. Mr. Valentine in England! The truth on't js, you 
oy have, uggled-together, and drawn without my knowledge ; 
ince ſhe will have! it ſo, ſhe ſhall wear me for good 
— all now. [ces to lalt ber H thi. b, 
Lyd. Come not near me. 
Kan. Nay, you need not be afraid I wou d rayiſh you, 
Hd. And yet, Leonora, 1 think tis but jullice to par- 
PR the fault I made him commit? 
[ Lparg 4 Leonora; Ranger hflexs. 
Ran. You confider it right, Conſin; for n you. 
are.but merciful to yourſelf in it. 
Lyd, Yet, if I would be rigorous, tho' I made a blot, 
your overſight has loſt the game. 
Ran, But twas raſh woman's play, Coulin, and aught 
not to be play d again, let me tell you. 


[To them Deepen: 

Dap. Who's there ? who's Fe, as 

Kan. Dapperwit. | | 

| Dap. Mr. Ranger, I am glad 1 have met wich you ; ; 
for I have left my bride juſt now, in the houſe at the Mal- 
berry-garden, to come and pie up ſome of my friends 5 in 
the Park hefe to ſup with us. 

Ran. Your bride ! are you, marry'd then? where is your 
bride ? Dap. 


A 


o 
= 26 2 . r en 3 ern 
o 


Dag Here at the 4 Tay; where you, 
theſe ladies, and gentlemen, ſhall all be welcome, if you 
will afford me the honour of your company. 

Ran, With all our hearts; but who have you matry'd ? 
Ley? 

Lap. What, do you think I would marry a wench? I 


have married an heireſs worth thirty thouſand pounds, let 


me periſh, 

Vin. An heireſs worth thirty thouſand pounds? 

Dep. Mr. Vincent, your ſervant ; you here too? 

Ran. Nay; we have more of your acquaintance here (I 
think :) Go, we'll follow you; for if you have not diſ- 
miſs'd your parſon, perhaps we may make bim more 

works Oo,  [Exeunt, 


1% Scene  banges to the dining-room, in » Mulberry- 
garden-Houſe. 


Bend dir Simon Addleplot, Gripe, Mrs. Marths, Joyner, 
Croſsbite, Lucy. » 
Sir Sim. "Tis as I told you, Sir, you ſee. 


Gripe. Oh graceleſs babe, marry'd to a wit! an idle, 


loitering, ſlandering, foul-mouth'd, beggarly wit! Oh 

that my child ſhould ever live to marry a wit! 

Jun, Indeed your Worſhip had better ſeen her fairly 
buried, as they ſay. 


Cro/. If my — there ſhou'd have done fo, 1 vod d 


not have gi'n her a groat. 
Gripe. Marry a wit! 


Sir Sim. Mrs. Joyner, do not let me loſe the [0 Joyner] 


widow too ; for if you do, (berwixt friends) I and my 


imall annuity are both blown up vit will follow my elste 


[Hae. 


Toyn.. I warrant you. £2) | 2 Aß e. 


Flip, Let us make ſure of Sit Simon to night; — 
IIe Joyner e. 
Jyyn. Vou need not for it ; like the lawyers, while 
my clients endeavour to cheat one another, 1 in juſtice, 
cheat 'em both. = Le. 
Gripe. Marry a wit! Ir | 
Enter Dapperwitz Ranger, and Lydia; Valemine Chriſ- 
tiana, and Vincent, Dapperwit ops em, and they fland 
all behind. 
Dab. What is here? Lucy and her mother? { 4a. 
| * E Gripe, 


AE. ou iu. Hin; Cana ang ent. 
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+1 Grife, Tell me how thou cam'ſt to marry a wit? 


Martha. Pray be not angry, Sir, and I'll give you a good 
reaſon. 


Grife, Reaſon for marrying a wit! 


Martha. Indeed 1 found myſelf fix months gone with 


child, and ſaw no hopes of your getting me a re 
or ifs I had not married a wit, Sir. © 


Fayn, Then you were the wit. | 
Eri e. Had you that reaſon ? nay, then —— 


Dap. How's that! Alade. 


Ran. Who wou'd have thought, Dapperwit, you wou'd 
have married a wench ? [ Afide. 


Daß. Well, thirty thouſand pounds will make me a- 


mends ; ; I have known my betters wink, and fall on for 


five or fix, {To Ranger] What, you are come, Sir, 
to give me joy? [To Gripe and the et.] You, Mrs, 
Lucy, you and you ? Well, unbid gueſts are doubly wel- 
come. Sir Simon, I made bold to invite theſe ladfes 
[79 Sir Simon] and gentlemen ; for you muſt know, 
Mr. Ranger, this worthy Sir Simon does not only give 
me my wedding-ſupper, but my miſtreſs too; and i is as it 
were my father. 

Sir Sim. Then I am as it were a grand- father to your 
new wife's hans en kelder ; to which you are but as it were 
a father ; there's for you agus, Sir— ha, ha, ha! 

Ran. Ha, ha, ha! | [To Vincent. 

Dap. Fools ſometimes ſay unhappy things, if we wou'd 


mind 'em ; but—— what, melancholy at Tour daughter's 
wedding, Sir? 


Gripe. How deplorable is my condition ? 

Dap. Nay, if you will rob me of my wench, Sir, can 
you blame me for robbing you of your daughter ? Tean- 
not be without a woman. 

Gripe. My daughter, my reputation, and my money 
gone—— but the laſt is deareſt to me; yet at onte I may 
retrieve that, and be revenged for the loſs of the other ; 
and all this by marrying Lucy here: I ſhall get my 
five hundred pounds again, and pet heirs to exclude my 
daughter, and fruſtrate Dapperwit ; beſides, tis agreed 
on dal . tis ere Keeping a wife than a wench, 

| lat. 
1 Dap. 


{ Holding up his hand. 
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Dap. If you are ſo melancholy; Sir, we will have the 


fiddles, and a dance to divert jou: Come 
A Dance. 

Gripe, Indeed, you have put me upon a merry pin, 
fo that I reſolve to marry too, 

_ Flip. Nay, if my brother come to marrying once, I 
may too; I ſwore. I would, when he did, little thinking 

Sir Sim, I take you at your word, Madam. 

Flip. Well, but if I had thought you would have been 
ſo quick with mM&@———— 

Grite. Where is your parſon ! ? 


Hap. What, you wou'd not revenge yourſelf upon the 
parſ{on ? 


Gripe. No, I wou'd have the parſon revenge me por 


you; he ſhou' d marry me. 
Daß. I am glad you are fo frolick, Sir: Bot who wou d 
you. marry? | 
Gripe. Fhis innocent W (Pat. ting to Luey. 
Dap. That innocent lady ? . 3 


_ Gripe, Nay, I am impatient ; Mrs. Joyner, pray fetch | 


him up if he be yet in the houſe. 


Dap. We were not marry'd here; but you cannot be 


in earneſt. 

Grige, You'Tl find it ſo; fince you have robb'd n me of 
my houſe-keeper, I muſt get another. 

Dap. Why ? ſhe was my wench. 

Gripe. Fit make her honeſt then. 

Cro/. Upon my repute he never ſaw her before : But 
will your Worſhip marry my daughter then ? 
Ge ipe. I promiſe her, and you, before .all this good 


company, t0-morrow I will make her my wife. 
Dap. How! 


Ran. Our ladies, Sir, I ſuppoſe, expect the ſame pro- 


miſe from us. [Zo Val. 
Dial. They may be ſure of us without a promiſe; but 
let us (if we can) obtain theirs to be ſure of them. 
Dab. But will you marry her to-morrow ? 


[7 0 Gripe. 
Grife. I will, verily. 
Dab. I am undone then, ruin'd, let me periſh. 


Sir Sim. No, you may hire a little room in Covent- 
Garden, and fet up a coffee-houſe ; you, and your wife, 
will be ſure of the wits cuſtom. 


E 2 Dap. 
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. Dap. Abus'd by him, I have abus'd ! 


Fortune aur foe wwe cannot over-nvity 
By none but thee, our projedts are croſs. bit, 


Pal. Come, dear Madam, what yet angry ? Jealouſy 

- wha is much more pardonable before marriage than after 
; but to-morrow, by the help of the parſon, n put 
me out of all my fears. 

Chri. I am afraid then you wou'd give me my revenge, 
and make me jealous of you; and | had rather ſuſpect 
your faith, than you ſhou'd mine. 

Kan. Couſin Lydia, I had rather ſuſpect your faith 
too, than you ſhou'd mine; therefore let us e' en marry 
to-morrofy, that I may have my turn of watching, dog- 
ging, ſtanding under the window, at the door, behind 
the hapgings, or 

Lyd. But if I cou d be deſperate now, and give you 
vp my liberty, cou'd you find in your heart to quit all 
other engagements, and voluntarily turn yourſelf over to 
one woman, and ſhe a wife too? Cou'd you away an 
the inſopportable bondage of matrimany ? 

Ran. You talk of matrimony as |irreverently as my 
Lady Flippant ? The bondage of matrimony ! o 


The end of marriage now is liberty, 
And to are bound——t0 Set each ther free, 


E PI I. 8 E. 


Spoken by DAPPERWIT. 


7707 O, my briſe brothers of the pit, you'll ſay, 
Vm come to ſpeak a good word for the play; 

But, Gallants, let me periſh, if I do, _ 

For I have wit and judgment, juſt like you; 

Was never partial, judgment free and bold, 

For fear or friendſhip never bought or ſold, 

Nor by good. nature &er to be cajol d. 

Good. nature in à critick were a crime, f 

Like mercy in a judge, and renders him 

Guilty of all thoſe faults be does forgive : 

Beſides, if thief from gallows you reprieves 

He'll cut your throat; ſo poet ſav'd from Same, 

In danm d lampoon, will murder your good name. 

Yet, in true ſpigbi to him and to his play, 

{ Good faith) you hou'd not rail at em to-day; _ 

But to be more his foe, ſeem moſt his friend, 5 

And fo, maliciouſly, the play commend, 

That be may be betray'd to writing on, 

And poet let him be, to be undone. 
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PROLOGUE 
To the Gir yy, 
Newly after the Removal of the Duke's Com- 


pany from Lincoln's Inn-Fields, to their new. 


Theatre near Sali/bury-Conrt. 


AUR Author (like us) finding tauou d. ſcarce do, 
At tother end o th toaun, is come to you; 
And ſince tis his laſt trial, has that wit 

To throw himſelf on à ſubflantial pit; 

M here needy wit, or critic dare not come, 

Left neighbour i' the cloke, with looks ſo grum, 
Show'd prove a Dun; | 
Where punk in vizor dare not rant and tear, 
To pus us out, fince Bridewell is fo near; 
In fhort, awe ſhall be heard, be underſtood, 
If not, ſhall be admir'd, and that's as good; 
For you to ſenſeleſs Plays hawve ſtill been kind, 

| Nay, where no ſenſe was, you a jeſt wou'd finds 
And never was it heard of, that the city 

Did ever take vccafion to be wwitty 
Upon dull poet, or fliff player's action, 
But flill with claps oppos'd the hiffing faction. 
But if you hiſs'd, tavas at the pit, not flage ; | 
So, avith ihe poet, damn d the damning age, 
And jiill wwe know are ready to engage 
Againſt the flouting, ticking gentry, who 
Citizen, player, poet wou'd undo: | 
The poet ! no, unleſs by commendation, 
For on the Change auits hame no reputation 
And rather than be branded for a wit, 
Hie awith your able men wou'd credit get. 
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Dramatis Perſons. 


MEN. 


Mr. Gerrard. Young Gentlemen of the 'Town, and 
Mr. Martin, Friends. ok 
A vain Coxcomb, and rich City Heir, 
way rr De newly return 4 from France, and 
. mightily affected with the French 
e Language and Faſhions. 
An old rich Spaniſb Merchant, newl 
Mes Fame Hy return'd home, as much affected wit 
542 the Habit and Cuſtoms of Spain, 
8" and Uncle to De Paris. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. Hippolita. Formal's Daughter. 


„ J Formal's Siſter, an impertinent preciſe 
Mrs, Caution. T ing 


Prue, | Hip;olita's Maid, 
Mrs. Flirt, 


Mrs. Flounce. Two common Women of the Town. 


A little Black-a-moor, Lacquey to Formal. 
A Parſon. 


A French Scullion. 
Servants, Waiters, and Attendants. 


SCENE, London. 


THE 


apr ww 0 | — * 


THE 


Gentleman Dancing-Maſter. 


„ „ — _—_ LS 3 —__— 
ä « ö 


— 


c CL 
Don Diego's houſe, in the evening. 
Enter Hippolita -and Prue her maid. 


Hippolita. 


O confine a woman juſt in her rambling age! 

take away her liberty at the very time ſhe ſhou'd 
| uſe it! O barbarous aunt! O unnatural father. 
to ſhut up a poor girl at fourteen, and hinder her bud- 
ding! All things are ripen'd by the ſun: To ſhut up à 
poor girl at fourteen ! LS 57 

Prue. Tis true, Miſs, two poor young creatures as 
we are! | 

Hipp. Not ſuffer'd to ſee a play in a twelvemonth ! 

Prue. Nor go to Punchinello, nor Paradiſe 

Hijp. Nor to take a ramble to the Park nor Mulberry- 
Garden! | 

Prue. Nor to Tatnam-Conrt, nor Iſlington ! | 

Hipp. Nor to eat a ſyllabub in New Spring-Garden 
with a couſin ! ; 


Piue. Nor to drink a pint of wine with a friend at the 
Prince in the Sun ! 5 

Hipp. Nor to hear a fiddle in good company! 

Prue, Nor to hear the organs and tongs at the Gun in 
Moorfields! 8 

Hipp. Nay, not ſuffer'd to go to church, becauſe the 
men are ſometimes there! Little did I think I ſhould ever 
have long'd to go to church. 

Prue. Or I either, but between two maids 


A 3 Hipp. 


e — Late 
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Hipp. Nor ſee a man 
Prue. Nor come near a man! 
Hip. Nor hear of a man! 
Prue. No, Miſs; but to be den 
have no uſe at all of a man 


Hipp. Hold, hold your reſentment is as much 
greater than-mine, as your experience has been greater. 
But all this while, what do we make of my couſin, my 
huſband-eleQ, as my aunt ſays? We have had his com- 


y'd a man! and te 


| pany theſe three days; is he no man? 


Prue. No, faith, he's but: a monſieur: But you'll re- 
ſolve yourſelf that queſtion within theſe three days; for 
by that time he'll be your huſband, if your father come 
to-night. | | 


Hipp. Or if I provide not myſelf with another in the 


mean time; for father's ſeldom chuſe well ; and I will 


no more take my father's choice in a hulband, than I 
would in a gown, or a ſuit of knots. So that if that 
couſin of mine were not an ill-contriv'd, ugly, freekiſh 
fool, in being my father's choice I ſhou'd hate him. Be- 
{ides, he has almoſt made me out of love with mirth and 


good humour; for he debaſes it as much as a jack-pud- 


ding, and civility and good breeding more than a city. 
dancing-maſter, | 
Prue, What, won't you marry him then, Madam ? 
Hipp Wou'dſit thou have me marry a fool, an idiot? 
Prue. Lord ! 'tis a ſign you have been kept up indeed, 
and know little of the world, to refuſe a man for a huſ- 


band, only becauſe he's a fool! Methinks he's a pretty 


apiſh kind of a gentleman, like other gentlemen, and 


handſome enough to lie with in the dark, when huſbands 


take their privileges ; and for the day-times, you may 
take the privilege of a wife, 


Hipp. Excellent governzſs! you do underſtand the 
world, 1 ſee. ; „ | 

Prue. Then you ſhou'd be guided by me. . 

Hipp. Art thou then in earneſt, damn'd jade? Wou'dſt 
thou have me marry him? Well there are more poor 
young women undone, and married to filthy fellows by 
the treachery and evil counſel of chamber- maids, than by 
the obſtinacy and covetouſneſs of parents. 


Prue, Does not your father come on purpoſe out of 
Spain to marry you to him? Can you releaſe yourſelf from 
5 1 5 your 
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your aunt or father any other way ? Have you a mind to 

- be ſhut up as long as you live? For my part (tho' you, 

can hold out upon the lime from the walls here, ſalt, old 

ſhoes,: and oatmeal): I cannot live ſo : I muſt confeſs my 

patience is worn out, : 34. 7 

Hipp. Alas! alas] poor Prue ! your ſtomach lies ano- 
ther way: I will take pity of you, and get me a huſband 
very ſuddenly, who may have a ſervant at your ſervice. 

But rather than marry my couſin, Iwill be a nun in the 

new proteſtant nunnery, they talk of, where, they ſay, 

there will be no hopes of coming near a man. 1 

Prue. But you can marry nobody but your couſin, 

Miſs : Your father you expect to-night; and be certain 

his Spaniſh policy and warineſs, which has kept you up 
ſo cloſe ever fince you came from Hackney-ſchool, will 

make ſure of you within a day or two at fartheſt, _ 

i Hipp. Then 'tis time to think how to prevent him 
a as 
2 In vain, vain, Miſs! | 

Hipę. If we know but any man, any man, tho' he were 
but a little handſomer than the devil, io that he were a 
gentleman, . | 

Prue, What if you did know any man? if you had an 
opportunity, cou'd you have confidence to ſpeak to a man 
firlt ? But if you cou'd, how cou'd you come to him, or 
he to you? Nay, how cou'd you ſend to him? For tho? 
you cou'd write, which your father in his Spaniſh pru- 
dence wou'd never permit ygp.co.learn, who thou'd carry 
the letter? But we need not þg;concern'd for that, ſince. 

we know to whom to ſend it. | 7.0 

Hipp. Stay — it mult be fo —— I'll try however. 
| Euler Monſieur De Paris. | 
Mon. Serviteur, ſerviteur, a Couſine ; I come to give 
the bon ſoir, as the French ſay. | 
Hipp. O, Couſin, ycu know him; the fine gentleman 

they talk of {o much in town, 5 

Prue. What! will you talk to him of any man elſe ? 
Monſ. I know all the beau monde, Couſine. | 
Hipp. Mafter | 
Monſ. Monſieur Taileur, Monſieur Eſmit, Monſieur— 
Hipp. Theſe are Frenchmen. | 

Monſ. Non, non; wou'd you have me ſay Mr. Taylor, 
r. Smith? Fie, fie, teſte non. 5 oh 


A 4 i 
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Hipp. But don't you know the brave gentleman they 
talk of ſo much in town: 


Monſ. Who? Monſ. Gerrard? 


Hipp. What kind of man is that Mr. Gerrard ? and 
then I'll tel} you, 


Monſ. Why heis truly a pretty man, a pretty 
man a pretty ſo ſo kind of man, for an 
Engliſhman. 


Hipp. How a pretty man? 
Monſ. Why, he is conveniently tall —— but 
Hip. But what? 

Monſ. And not ill- ſhap' —— 
Hipp. But what? 

Monſ. And handſome, as tis thought but 
Hipp. But! what are your exceptions to him? 


Monſ. I can't tell you, becauſe they are innumerable, 
Innumerable, mon foy. 


Hipp. Has he wit? Be 
. Monſ. Ay, ay, they ſay he's witty, brave, and de bel 


| humeur, and well bred, with all that — 


Hipp. But what? Does he want judgment ? | 
Mon/. Non, non: They ſay he has good ſenſe and 
judgment; but it is according to the account Englis—— 
for 
Hipp. For what? 
og For jarnie- 
Hip. Why? 
Mon. Why ? bye is taylor lives within Las- 
gate — his valet de chambre is no Frenchman —— and 


if I think i 1 — 


he has been ſeen at noon- day to go into an Engliſh eat- 


ing-houſe. 
Hipp. Say you ſo, Couſin! 1 
Monſ. Then for being well-bred, you ſhall judge. : 
Firſt, he can't dance a ſtep, nor ſing a French ſong, nor 
{wear a French oath, nor uſe the polite French word in 
His converſation; and in fine, can't play at hombre: 
But ſpeaks baſe good Englis, with the commune home- 
bred pronunciation ; and in fine, to ſay no more, he! never. 
Carries a ſnuff- box about him. 
Hipp. Indeed 
' Monſ. And yet this man has been abroad as much as 
any man, and does not make the leaſt ſhew of it, bus 
u little in his mien, not at all 3 in his diſeour, jarnie. He 
never 
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never talks ſo much as of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
the Eſcurial, or Madrid; nay, not ſo much as of Henry 
IV. of Pont- neuf, Paris, and the new Louvre, nor of the 
Grand Roy, 

Hipp. Tis for his commendation, if he does 1 not talk 
of his travels. 

Mon. Auh, e is conſcious to 
himſelf of his wants, becauſe he is very envious; for he 
cannot endure me. 

Hipp. He ſhall be my man then for that. Aud. Ay, 
ay, tis the ſame, Prue, No, I know he can't endure 
you, Couſin, 

M:znf. How do you know it——— who never ſtir out? 
Teſte non. | 

Hipp. Well——dear Couſin —-—if you wil promiſe 
me never to tell my aunt, Fll tell you. 
Monſ. T won't, I won't, jarnie. 


Hipp. Nor to be concern'd yourſelf, ſo as to make a 
quarrel of it. 


_ Non, non. 

Hipp. Upon the word of a oentleman ? 
Mor. Foy de chevalier, I will not quarrel. 

P ue. Lord, Miſs ! I wonder you won't believe him 
without more ado, 

Hizp. Then he has the hatred of a rival for you. 

Monj. Mal a peſte ! 

Hipp. You know my chamber is backward, and has a A 
door into the gallery which looks into the back- yard of a 
tavern, whence Mr, Gerrard once ſpying me at the win- 
dow, has often fince attempted to come in at that window 
by the help of the leads of a low building adjoining ; 


and, indeed, *twas as much as my maid and | cou'd do to 
keep him out. 


Monſ. Au, le coquin! 

Hipp. But nothing is ſtronger than averſion; for hate 
him perfectly, even as much as I love you. 
Prue. I believe ſo, faith—— but what deſign have we 
now on foot? [ 4/aae. 


Hipp. This diſcovery i is an argument, ſure of my love 
to you. 

Monſ. Ay, ay, ſay no more, Couſine, I doubt not your 
amour for me, becauſe I doubt not your judgment. But 
what's to be done with this fanfaron ?-——1 know where 
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1 * the banns; for tis the firſt and laſt time of afk- 
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he eats to-night ll go find him out, ventre bleu. 

Hipp. O, my dear Coufin, you will not make a quarrel 
of it? I thought what your promiſe would come to. 

_— Wou'd you have a man of honour—— 

Keep his promiſe—— 

a And loſe his miſtreſs ? That were not for my ho. 
nour, ma foy. 

Hipp. Couſin, tho' you do me the injury to think 1 
cou'd be falſe—— do not do yourſelf the injury to think 


any one cou'd be falſe to you. Will you be afraid of 


lofing your miſtreſs ? To ſhew ſuch a fear to your rival, 
were for his honour, and not for your's, ſure. 

Mon. Nay, Couſine, I'd have you know I was never 
afraid of loſing my miſtreſs in earneft——let me ſee the 
man that can get my miſtreſs from me, Jarvie—but he 
that loves, muſt ſeem a little jealous. 

Hipp. Not to his rival: Thoſe that have jealouſy, hide 
it from their rivals. 

Monſ, But there are ſome who (ay, jealouſy i is no more 
to be hid than a cough : But it ſhould never be diſcover'd 
in me if I had it, becauſe it is not French at all — 
ventre· bleu. 

_ Hipp. No, you ſhould rally your rival, and rather make 
a jeſt of your quarrel to him; and chat, I ſuppoſe, is 
French too. 

Monf. Tis ſo, tis ſo, 8 tis the vetitadte French 
method: For your Engiis, for want of wit, drive every 
thing to a ſerious grum quarrel, and then wou'd make a 


2 on't, when is to late, when they can't laugh, 


.. 

Hipp. Ves, yes, 1 would have you rally him ede Do 

not ſpare him a jot—.— But ſhall you ſee him to-night ? 
Monſ. Ay, ay. 

Hipp. Ves, yes, pray ſee him to- night for the jeſt's 


Mon /. I will —for I love a jeſt as well as any bel 
efprit of em all da. 


Hipp. Ay, and rally him ſoundly ; be fare you rally 


him ſoundly, and tell him juſt thus That the lady 


He has ſo long courted, from the great window of the Ship 


Tavern, is to be your wife to-morrow, unleſs he comes 


at his wonted hour of fix in the morning to her window 


ing ; 
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ing; and if he comes not, let him for ever hereafter ſtay 
away, and hold his tongue. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha! a very good jeſt, teſte ba 
Hipp. And if the fool ſhou'd come again, I would tell 
bim his own, I warrant you, Couſin; My gentleman 
ſhou'd be ſatisfied for good and all; I'd ſecure him. 

Monſ. Bon, bon. | 

Prue. Well, well, young Miſtreſs! you were not at 
Hackney-ſchool for nothing, I ſee ; nor taken away for 
nothing : (A woman may ſoon be too old, but is never 
too young to ſhift for herſelf.) [Afae. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha! Couſine dou art a merry grig— 
ma foy— I long to be with Gerrard; and I am the beſt 
at improving a jelt——1 ſhall have ſuch divertiſement to- 
night, teſte bleu. 

Hip:, He'll deny, may be, at firſt, that he ever courted 
any ſuch lady. 

Monſ. Nay, I'm ſure he'll be aſham'd of it, I ſhall 
make him look ſo fillily, teſte non I long to find him 
out: Adieu, adieu, la Couſine. 

Hipp. Shall you be ſure to find him? | 

Monſ. Indubitablement, I'll ſearch the town over, but 
I'll find him: Ha, ha, ha! 

[Exit Monſieur, and returns. - 
But I'm afraid, Couſine, if I ſhould tell him you are to 
be my wife to-morrow, he wou'd not come : Now I m for 
having him come for the jeſt's ſake ventre 
Hipp. So am I, Couſin, for having. him come too, for 
the jeſt's ſake. 

Morf. Well, well, leave it to me: Ha, ha, ha! 

Vater Mrs. Caution. 

Mrs. Caut, What's all this giggling here? | 

Monſ. Ha, do you tinke we'll tell you ? No, fait, 1 
warrant you, teſte non: Ha, ha, ha! 

Hipp. My Couſin is overjoy'd, I ſuppoſe, that my fa- 
ther is to come to-night. 

Mrs. Caut. I am afraid he will not come to-night— 
But you'll ſtay and fee, Nephew ? 

Moanſ. Non, non, I am to ſup at vorher end of the 
town to night — La, la, la — Ra, ra, ra — 

[Exit Monſ. finging.. 
Mrs. Caut. I wiſh the French levity of this young man 
may _ with your father's Spaniſh: gravity. 
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Hipp, Juſt as your crabbed old age and my youth agree. 

Mrs. Caut. Well, Malapert! I know you hate me, be- 
cauſe J have been the guardian of your reputation ; but 
your huſband may thank me one day. 

Hipp. If he be not a fool, he would rather be oblig'd 


to me for my virtue than to you, ſince at long run he mult 
whether he will or no. | 


Mrs. Caut. So, ſo! 


Hipp. Nay, now 1 think on't, I'd have you to know, 


the poor man, whoſoe'er he is, will have little cauſe to 
thank you, 


Mrs. Cant, No: 

Hitp. No; for I never lived ſo wicked a life as I have 
done this twelvemonth, fince I have not ſeen a man. 

Mrs, Caut. How, how! If you have not ſeen a man, 
how cou'd you be wicked? how cou'd you do any ill; 

Hip. No, I have done no ill; but J have paid it with 

thinking. 

Mrs. Cant. O that's no hurt: To think is no hurt: 
The ancient, grave and godly cannot help thoughts. 

Hipp. I wartant, you have had 'em yourſelf, Aunt ? 

Mrs. Caut. Yes, yes, when I cannot ſleep. 

Hipp. Ha, ha! I believe it : But know, I have had 
thoſe thoughts ſleeping and waking ; for I have dreamt 
of a man. 

Mrs. Caut. No matter, no matter, ſo that it was but 
a dream: I have dreamt myſelf. For you muſt know, 
widows are mightily given to dream ; inſomuch that a 
dream is waggiſhly called The Wzidow's Comfort. | 

Hipp. But ] did not only dream in [Siebs. 

Mrs. Caut, How, how! did you more than dream? 

Speak, young Harlotry ! confeſs; did you more than 
dream? How could you do more than dream in this 
houſe ? Speak, confeſs, 

Hieb. Well, I will then: Indeed, Aunt, I id not only 
dream, but I was plees'd with my dream when! awak'd. 

Mrs. Caut. Oh, is that all? Nay, if a dream only 
will pleaſe you, you are a modeſt young woman ſtill: But 
have a care of a viſion. 

Hipp. Ay ; but to be delighted when we wake with A 
naughty dream, is a fin, Aunt; and I am ſo very ſcru- 


. pulous, that I wou'd as ſoon conſent to a naughty man, 
as to a naughty dream, | 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Caut. I do believe you. 

Hipp. I am for going into the throng of temptations, 

Mrs, Caut, There I believe you again. | 

Hipp. And making myſelf ſo familiar with them, that 
I wou'd not be concern'd for 'em a whit, 

Mrs. Caut. There I do not believe you. 

Hipp. And would take all the innocent liberty of the 
town: To tattle to your men under a vizard in the Play- 

houſes, and meet em at night in maſquerade. 

Mrs. Caut. There I do believe you again; I know you 
wou'd be maſquerading : But worſe wou'd come on't, as 
it has done to others, who have been in a maſquerade, 
and are now virgins but in maſquerade, and will not be 
their own women again as long as they live. The chil- 
dren of this age muſt be wiſe children indeed, if they 
know their own fathers, fince their mothers themſelves. 
cannot inform 'em ! O, the fatal liberty of this maſque- 
rading age! When I was a young woman 
Hipp. Come, come, do not blaſpheme this maſque- 
rading age, like an ill-bred city-dame, whoſe huſband is 
half broke by living in Covent-Garden, or who has been 
turned out of the Temple or Lincoln's Inn, upon a maſque- 
rading night. By what I've heard, tis a pleaſant, well- 
bred, complaiſant, free, frolick, gocd-natur'd, pretty 
age: And if you do not like it, leave it to us that do. 
Mrs. Caut. Lord, how impudently you talk, Niece! 
I'm ſure I remember when I was a maid 

Hipp. Can you remember it, reverend Aunt? | 

Mrs. Caut, Yes, modeſt Niece: That a raw young 
thing, tho' almoſt at woman's eftate, that was then at 
thirty or thirty. five years of age, wou'd not ſo much 
as have look'd upon a man—— | 

Hipp. Above her father's butler or coachman. | 

Mrs. Caut. Still taking me up! Well, thou art a mad 
girl; and ſo good night. We may go to bed; for J ſup- 
poſe now your father will not come to-night, 

Co | | [ Exit Mrs, Caution. 

Hipp. I'm ſorry for it; for J long to ſee him. (But. I 
lye : I had rather ſee Gerrard here; and yet [ know not 
how I ſhall like him. If he has wit, he will come; and 
if he has none, he wou'd not be welcome.) [Alide. 

| [I [Exeunt Hipp. and Prue. 


SCENE 


1 = _— 
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Ul Ls changes to the French houſe. 4 table, bottles, 
i | | and candles. 


1 Mr. Gerrard, Martin, and Monſieur De Paris. 


Monſ. Tis ver veritable, jarnie, what the French ſay 
of you Englis: Vou uſe the debauch ſo much, it cannot 
have with you the French operation; you are never en- 
oyee. But come, let us for once enfinement galliard, 
and fing a French ſonnet. 
[Sings, La boutelle, la boutelle, glou, glou. 
| Mart. to Ger. ] What a melodious fop it is! 
1 Mons. Auh— you have no complainſance. 
1 Ger. No, we can't ſing; but we'll drink to you the 
1 lady's health, whom (you ſay) I have io long courted at 
F | her window. 
'F Mor, Ay, there is your complaiſance : All your En- 
1 glis complaiſance, is pledging neee ventre 
1 Hut if I do [Takes the glaſs, 
ul You reaſon here, you will do me reaſon to alittle F rench 


1 chanſon aboire— l ſhall begin to you La bou- 
ut | telle, la boutelle, la— [ Sings, 
fl Mart. to Ger.) I had rather keep company with a let 

N of wide-mouth'd, drunken, cathedral choriſters. 

5 Ger. Come, Sir, drink; and he ſhall do you reaſon to 

5 


a your French ſong, ſince you ſtand upon't: Sing him Ar- 
oy | thur of Bradley, or, I am the Duke of Norfolk. 
5 Maonſ. Auh, teſte bleu: An Englis catch! fie, fie, ventre. 
Ger, He can ſing no damn'd French ſong. 


i. - Monſ. Nor can I drink the damn'd Englis wine. 

do [ Sets down the glaſs. 
e.. Yes, to that lady's health, who has commanded 
\' BY me to wait upon her to-morrow at her window, which 
oh looks (you ſay) into the inward yard of the Ship Tavern, 
a ; near the end of what-d'ye-call't-ſtreet—— 
1 bl Monf. Ay, ay; 40 you not know her? Not you? (vert 
1 bleu.) 
| 1 Ger. But pray ent again what ſhe ſaid. 
8 Monſ. Why, ſhe ſaid ſhe is to be married to-morrow 
1s to a perſon of honour, a brave gentleman, that ſhall be 
V8 nameleſs, and ſo, and fo forth. [Little does he think who 
"ns Us.) Aide. 
ul. Ger, And what elſe ? ON 
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Mon/. That if you make not your appearance before 

ber window. to-morrow, at your wonted hour of ſix in 

the morning, to forbid the banns, you muſt for ever here- 

after ſtay away and hold your tongue; for tis the firſt 
and laſt time of aſking. Ha, ha, ha! 


Ger. Tis all a riddle to me: I ſhould be unwilling to 
be fool'd by this coxcomb. CAlide. 

Monſ. I won't tell him all ſhe ſaid, leſt he ſhou'd not 
go: I wou'd fain have him go for the jeſt's ſake, — 
Ha, ha, ha! [Abar. 
Ger. Her name is, you ſay, Hippolita, daughter to a 
rich Spaniſh merchant. 
 Monf. Ay, ay, you don't know her, not you, a d' autre, 
a d'autre, ma foy— ha, ha, ha! | 

Ger, Well, I will be an eaſy fool for once, 

Mart. By all means go. 
Monſ. Ay, ay, by all means go——ha, he, hat 

Ger. To be caught 1 in a fool's trap I'll venture it. 
[Alde.] Come, tis her health. [ Drinks to him. 

Mon/. And to your good reception——teſte bleu 

ha, ha, ha! | 

Ger. Well, Monſieur, I'11 ſay this for thee, thou haft 
made the beſt uſe of three months at Paris, as ever En- 
eliſh *ſquire did. 

Monf. Conſidering I was in a dam Englis de too. 

Mart. Vet you have convers'd with ſome French, I ſee; 
footmen, I ſuppoſe, at the fencing ſchool; I judge it by 
your oaths, 

Monſ. French footmen ! Well, well, I had' rather have 
the converſation of a French footman than of an Engliſh 
'{quire ; there's for you —— da. 

Mart. I beg your pardon, Monſieur: I did not think 
the French footmen had been ſo much your friends. 

Ger. Yes, yes, I warrant they have obliged him at 
Paris much more than any of their maſters did. Well, 
there ſhall be no more ſaid againſt the French footmen, 

Mon/. Non de grace you are always turning the 
nation Francez into ridicule, dat nation ſo accomplie, dat 
nation which you imitate fo, dat in the concluſion, you | 
butte turn yourſelf into vidiculs; ma foy ; if you are for 
de raillery, abuſe the Duſhe, why not abuſe the Duſhe ? 
les groſles villains, pendards, inſolents; but here in your 
England, ma foy, you have more honeur, reſpede, and 


eſtimation 
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eſtimation for the Duſhe ſwabber, who come to cheat 
your nation, den for the Franch footman, who come 
to oblige your nation. OR COT EA 1 
Mart. Our nation ! then you difown it for yours, it 
ſeems. | 

Mos. Well! wat of dat ? are you diſobligee by dat? 

Ger, No, Monſieur, far from it; you cou'd not oblige 
us, nor your country, any other way than by diſowning it. 

Monſ. It is de brutal country, which abuſe de France, 
and reverence the Duſhe ; I will maintain, ſuſtain, and 
juſtify, dat one little Franch footman have more honeur, 
courage, and generoſity, more good blood in his vaines, 
an muſh more good manners an civility, den all de State 
General together, jarnee——dey are only wiſe and vali- 


ant wen dey are drunkee, 


Ger. That is always. 

Monſ. But dey are never honeſt wen dey are drunkee ; 
dey are de only rogue in de varlde, who are not honeſte 
when dey are drunk — ma foy. | 


Ger. | find you are well acquainted with them Mon- 
fieur. | Ee 


Monſ. Ay, ay, I have made the toure of Holland, but 


it was en poſte, dere was no ſtaying for me, teſte non 
for de gentleman can no more live dere den de toad in 
Ir'land, ma foy ; for I did not ſee un' chevalier in de 


Whole cuntree : Alway, you know, de rebel hate de gens 


de quality; beſides, I had make ſufficient obſervation of 
the canaille barbare de firſt nightee of my arrival at Am- 
ſterdamme : I did viſit, you muſt know, one of de princi- 
pal of de State General, to whom I had recommendation 
from England, and did find his excellence weighing ſope, 
Jarnie . ha, ha, ha! . 

Ger, Weighing ſope! 

_ Mon/. Weighing ſope, ma foy, for he was a wholeſale 
chandeleer; and his lady was taking de tale of chandels 
wid her own witer hands, ma foy ; and de young lady, 
his excellence daughter, ſtringing harring, ſtringing har- 
ring, jarnie. 1 

Ger. 8o— and what were his ſons doing? 

Mon. Augh — his ſon (for he had but one) was mak- 
ing the tour of France, Eſpagne, Italy, and Germany, 
in a coach and ſix; or rader, now I tink on't, gone of an 
embaſſy hider to dere Maſter Cromwell, whom they did 


love 
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love and fear, becauſe he was ſometing de greater rebel: 
But now I talk of de rebelle, none but de rebel can love 
de rebelle. And ſo much for you and your friend the 
Duſhe; I'll ſay no more, and pray do you ſay no more 
of my friend de Franch, not ſo muſh as of my friend de 
Franch footman——da. 2K LED 
Ger. No, no; but, Monſieur, now give me leave to ad- 
mire thee, that in three months at Paris you could re- 
nounce your language, drinking, and your country (for 
which we are not angry with you) as I ſaid, and come 
home ſo perfect a Frenchman, that the draymen of your 
father's own brewhouſe wou'd be ready to knock thee 
o'the head, | | 
Monſ. Vel, vel, my father was a merchant of his own 
beer, as the nobleſſe of Franch of their own wine: But 


can forgive you that raillery, that bob, ſivce you ſay 1 


| have the eyre Francez. But have I the eyre Francez ? 
Ger. As much as any French footman of 'em all. 
Mon/. And do I ſpeak agreeable ill Englis enough? 
Ger, Very ill. * | | 

Mon. Veritablement ? 

Ger, Veritablement. EE. 

Monſ. For you muſt know, tis as ill- breeding now to 
ſpeak good Englis, as to write good Englis, good ſenſe, 
or a good hand. | ed 

Ger. But, indeed, methinks you are net ſlovenly enough 
for a Frenchman, | 

Mon. Slovenly! you mean negligent ? 

Ger, No, I mean ſlovenly. 

Monſ. Then 1 will be more ſlovenly. 

Ger. You know, to be a perfect Frenchman, you muſt 
never be ſilent, never ſit ſtil}, and never be clean. 

Mart. But you have forgot one main qualification of a 
true Frenchman, he ſhould never be ſound, that is, be 
very pocky too. | | | 
Aon. Oh! if dat be all, I am very pocky ; pocky 
_ enouph, jarnie ; that is the only French qualification may 
be had without going to Paris, mon foy. . 22h 

Euter a Waiter, | 
3 Wait. Here are a couple of ladies coming up to you, 
ir. 8 
: oy. To us! did you appoint any to come hither, Mar- 
tin RY | 
Mart. Not I, © Ger. 


T7 
ala. 
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Ger. Nor you, Monſieur ? 
Monſ. Nor I. 


Ger. Sirrah, tell your maſter, if he cannot protect us 


from the conſtable, and theſe midnight courſers, tis not 


a houſe for us. 
Mart. Tell 'em you have nobody i in the houſe, and 


| ſhut the doors. 


Wait. They'll not be ſatisfy'd with that, they'll break 
open the door; they ſearch'd laſt night all over the houſe 
for my Lord Fiſk, and Sir Jeffery Jantee, who were fain 
to hide themſelves in the bar under my miſtreſs's chair 


and petticoats, 


Monſ. Wat ! do the women hunt out the men ſo now ? 

Mart. Ay, ay, things are alter'd ſince you went to 
Paris; there's hardly a young man in town dares be 
known out of his lodging for em. | 

Ger, Bailiffs, purſuivants, or a city conſtable, are . 
deſt people in compariſon of them. 

Mart. And we are not ſo much afraid to be taken up 


by the watch, as by the tearing midnight N or 
huzza women. 


Mon. Jarnie——ha, * ha! 
Ger. Where are they? I hope they are gone again. 


Wait, No, Sir, they are below at the ſtair- foot, only 
ſwearing at their coachman. 


Ger. Come, you rogue, they are in fee with you wait- 


— 


i ers, and no gentleman can come hither, but they Rav: 


the intelligence ſtrait. 

Wait. Intelligence from us, | Sir! They ſhould never 
come here, if we cou'd help it. I am ſure we wiſh em 
choak'd when we ſee them come in; for they bring ſuch 
good ſtomachs from St. James's Park, or rambling about 
the ſtreets, that we poor waiters have not a bit left; tis 
well if we can keep our money in our pockets for em; 
I am ſure I have paid ſeventeen and ſix pence in half- 
crowns for coach-hire at ſeveral times for a little damn'd 
tearing lady, and when [ aſk'd her for it again one morn- 
ing in her chamber, ſhe bid me pay myſelf, for ſhe had 
no money ; but I wanted the courage of a gentleman : 


Beſides, the lord that kept her was a good cuſtomer to 


our houſe, and my friend and I made a conſcience of 
wronging him, 


Ger. A man of honour ' 
Maonf. 
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Monſ. Vert and blue! pleaſent, pleaſent, ma foy. 
Ger. Go, go, Sirrah, ſhut the door, I hear em coming 


up. | 7 A | 
2 Indeed I dare not; they'll kick me down ſtairs, 
1 | 
Ger. Go, you raſcal, I ſay. 
The quaiter ſhu!s the door, tis thruft open again; enter Flounce 
and Flirt in wizards, firiking the waiter, and come up ts 
the table. | | 
Ger. Flounce and Flirt upon my life. [ 4/ide.] Ladies, 
I am ſorry you haye no voluntiers in your ſervice ; this 
is mere preſſing, and argues a great neceſſity you have for 
men. 

Fou. You need not be afraid, Sir, we will uſe no vio- 
lence to-you, you are not fit for our ſervice; We know 

ou. | | 
- Flirt, The hot ſervice you have been in formerly, 
makes you unfit for ours now; beſides, you begin to be 
ſomething too old for us; we are for the briſk huzzas of 
ſeventeen or eighteen. | | 

. Ger, Nay, faith, I am not too old yet, but an old ac- 
quaintance will make any man old; beſides, to tell you 
the truth, you are come a little too early for me, for I 
am not drunk yet; but there are your briſk young men, 
who are always drunk, and perhaps have the happineſs 
not to know wou. | ; 

Flou. The happineſs not to know us! 

Flirt. The happineſs not to know us 2 5 

Ger. Be not angry, Ladies; tis rather happineſs to 
have pleaſure to come, than to have it paſt, and therefore 
theſe gentlemen are happy in not knowing you. 

Mart. l'd have you to know, I do know the ladies too, 
and I will not loſe the honour of the ladies acquaintance 
for any thing. - | | 

Flou, Not for the pleaſure of beginning an acquain- 
tance with us, as Mr. Gerrard ſays : But it is the general 
vanity of you town fops to lay claim to all good acquain- 
tance and perſons of honour; you cannot let a woman 
paſs in the Mall at midnight, but, damn you, you know 
her ſtrait; you know her; but you wou'd be damn'd be- 
fore you wou'd ſay ſo much for one in a mercer's ſhop.. 

Ger, He has ſpoken it in a French houſe, — 

70 
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has very good credit, and I dare {wear you may malre 
him eat his words. | 
Monſ. She does want a gown, indeed: She is in her 
diſhabille : This diſhabille is a great mode in England; 
the women love the diſhabille as well as the men, ma 
foy. [ Peeping under her ſcarf, 

Flirt. Well: If we ſhould ſtay and ſup with you, I 
warrant you wou'd be bragging of it to-morrow amongſt 
your comrades, that you had the company of two women 
of quality at the French houſe, and name us. 

Mart. Pleaſant jilts ! [Hides 

Ger, No, upon our honours, we would not brag of 
your company. | 

Flu. Upon your honours ? 

Mart. No, faith. | 

Flou. Come, we will venture to fit down then: Yet T 
know the vanity of you men; you cou'd not contain 
yourſelves from bragging. „ 9 
Ger. No, no; you women now-a-days have found 
out the pleaſure of bragging, and will allow it the men 
no longer. | 

Mart. Therefore indeed we dare not ſtay to ſup with 
you; for you wou'd be ſure to tell on't. e 

Ger. And we are young men who ſtand upon our re- 
putations. | | 

Flou. You are very pleaſant, Gentlemen. 

Mart. For my part I am to be marry'd ſhortly, and 
know, twould quickly come to my miſtreſs's ear. 

Ger, And for my part I muſt go viſit to-morrow morn- 
ing betimes a new city miſtreſs ; and you know they are 
as inquiſitive as preciſe in the city. 

Flirt, Come, come, pray leave this fooling ; fit down 
again, and let us beſpeak ſupper. 

Ger, No faith, I dare not. 

Mart. Beſides, we have ſupp'd. 8 

Flou. No matter, we only deſire you ſhould look on, 
While we eat, and put the glaſs about, or ſo. 

1 [Gerrard and Martin er to go. 
Flirt. Pray ſtay. e 
Ger. Upon my life I dare not. 

Flu. 0 
earneſt. 


Ger. Pſhaw, pſhaw———1I know the vanity of you 


pon our honours we will not tell, if you are in 
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women, you cou d not contain yourſelves from brag- 


in 

57% Ma foy ! js it certain ? ha, ha, ha! Hark you, 
Madame, can't you fare well, but you muſt cry roaſt- 
meat ? 

You'll ſpoil your trade by bragging of your gains, 

The ſilent ſow (Madam) does eat moſt grains 
da 

Flirt. Your ſervant, Monſieur Fop. 

Fla. Nay, faith, do not go, we will no more tell — 

Monſ. Than you wou'd of a clap, if you had it; dat's 
the only ſecret you can keep, jarnie. 

Mart. Tam glad we are rid of theſe jilts. 

Ger. And we have taken a very ridiculous occaſion. 

Monſ. Wat! muſt we leave the lady then? Dis is dam 
civility Englis, ma foy. 

Flirt. Nay, Sir, you have too much of the French 
air, to have ſo little honour and good breeding. 

[ Pulling him back, 

Mon/. Do you tinke ſo then, ſweet Madam, I have 
muſh of de French eyre ? 

Flirt, More than any Frenchman breathing. 

Mon/. Auh, you are the curtoiſe dame; morbleu, I 
ſhall ſtay then, if you think ſo. hooks Gerrard, you 
will be certaia to ſee the lady to-morrow ? 7 pray not for- 
get; ha, ha, ha! 

Ger. No, no, Sir. 

Mart. You will go then ? 

Ser. I will go on a fool's errand for once, 
[Exeunt Gerrard and Martin. 

Flou. What will you eat, Sir? 

Minſ. Wat you pleaſe, Madame. | 

Flu, D'ye hear, Waiter ? then ſome young partridge, 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 

Flirt. Some ruffes. 
ait. What elle, Madam? 

Flirt. Some young pheaſants. 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 

Fiirt. Some young rabbits, I love rabbits. 

Wait. What'elſe, Madam? 


Flou. Stay. 
Mon/. Dis Englis waiter wit bis Wat oY Madam, 
will ruin me, teſte non. | Lide. 


Wait. 


+ _ 
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Wait, What elſe, Madam? | 
Mon. Wat elſe, Madam, agen ! call up the Frenck 


waiter, 


Wait. What ohio, Madam ? 
Monſ. Again! call up the French waiter, or quiſini nier, 
— Aub, Madam, the ſtupi- 
dity of the Englis waiter ! J hate the Englis waiter, ma 
foy. [Exit Waiter. 

Flirt. Be not in paſſion, dear Monſieur. 

+ _ I kiſs your hand, obligeante Madam, 

Enter a French Scullion. 


Chere Pierot, ſerviteur, ſerviteur. [Xi es the Scullion, 


Orca a manger ? 


Scull. En voulez- vous de cram ſchiquin ? 
Flou. Ves. | 


Scull. De partriſh, de fayſan, de quailles I 2 


Monſ. This bougre will ruin me too; but he ſpeak 
wit dat bel eyre and. grace, I cannot bid him hold his 


e, ventre. [Alide. Ceſt aſſez, Pierot, vat -en. 


[ Exit Scullion, and returns, 
Scull. And de lite! plate OC mmm 


Monſ. Jarnie, vat-en, [Exit ny: and r returns, 
Scull. And de litel plate de. 


Monſ. De grace, go dy way. 


[ Bai Scullion, and returns. 


Monſ. De fromage de Wy vat-en, go, go. 
Flou. What's that ? Cheeſe that ſtinks ? | 
Mon/. Ay, ay, be ſure it ſtinke extremente, Pierot, vat- 


en; but ſtay till I drink dy health: Here s to dat pretty 
fellow's health, Madam. 


Flirt. Muſt we drink the Scullion's health ? | 
Mon/. Auh, you will not be diſobligeante, Madam; 


| he is the quiſinier for a king, nay, for a cardinal French 


abbot. [ Drinks, 


Flov. But how ſhall we divertiſe oufſeives till ſupper 
be ready? 


Flirt. Can ve have better divertiſement than this gen- 


tleman ? 


Flou. But I think we had better carry the gentleman 
home with us, and becauſe it is already late, ſup at 
home, and divertiſe the gentleman at cards, till it be 
ready: D'ye hear, Waiter? let it be brought, when *tis 


ready, 
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ready, to my lodging hard by, in Muſtard- alley, at the 
fign of the Crooked. billet. | 


Menſ. At the Crooked-billet! 
Flirt. Come, Sir, come. 
Morf. Morbleo, H have take the vow (änce my 1 
clap) never to go again to the bourdel. 
Flou. What is the bourdel? 
Monſ. How call you the name of your houſe ? 2 
Flirt. The Crooked: billet. 
Mon /. No, no, tee benz lone; vert and Ne. 
Flirt. How, our lodging! we'd have you to know 


Monſ. Auh, morbleu, Iwou'd not YR: it, de Crooked. 
billet ; ha, hat 


Flirt. Come, Sir. 
Monſ. Beſides, if I go wit you to the bourdel, you will 
tell, morbleu. 

Flu. Fie, fie z come along. | | | 
Monſ. Beſide, I am to be married within theſe two days, 
if you ſhou'd tell now. ——— -. | ; 

Flirt, Come along, we will not tell. 

Monſ. But will you promiſe then to have the care of 
my honour ? Pray, good Madam,- have de care of my 
honour, pray have de care of my honour. Will you 
have care of. my honour ? Pray have de care of my ho- 
nour, and do not tell, if you can help 1 it ; pray, dear Ma- 
dam, do not tell. Kneels o em. 

Flirt. I would not tell for fear of obe you, my Love, 
for you will make me ſecret. 

Mon. Why, do you love me? ; 

Flirt. Indeed I cannot help telling you now, what my 


modeſty ought to conceal, but my eyes would diſcloſe it 
too. I have a paſſion for you, Sir. 


/. A paſſion for me! 

Flirt. An extreme N pan dear Sir, you are ſo French, 
| ſo mightily French, ſo agreeable French but I'll tell 
you more of my heart at-home : Come along. 

Monſ. But is your pation ſincere? 

Flirt. The trueſt in the world. ; 

Monſ. Well then, I'll venture my body wit thee for 
one night. 

Flirt. For one night! J PRE, t you believe that ? and P 
you wou'd leave me to- morrow ? but I lovs you ſo, I 
cannot part with you; you muſt keep mie for p00d — 
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| THE GENTLEMAN | 
all, if you will have me. I can't leave you for my 
heart, 7 OO e 
Monſ. How ! keep, jarnie! de whore Englis have 
notinge but keepe, keepe in dere mouths nqw-a days, 
teſte non; formerly 'twas enough to keepe de ſhild, ma 
foy. EST e N 
Flirt. Nay, I will be kept, elſe——but, come, we'll 
talk on't at home. 3 | Fs 
Mon/. Umph—-ſo, ſo, ver vel; de amoure of de whore 
does alway end in keep, ha] keep, ma foy, keep, ha! 
The punk that entertains you wit” her paſſions ; 
Is ke kind hoſt who makes the invitation, 
At your own coſt, to his fort bon collation. 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT II. $CENR I. 
Don Diego's houſe, in the morning. | 


Enter Don Diego in the Spaniſh habit, and Mrs, Caution 


Bis ſiſter. 


Don Diego. F FAVE you had a Spaniſh care of the ho- 


nour of my family ? that is to ſay, have 


you kept up my daughter cloſe in my abſence, as I di- 
| read tf, | 5 


Caut. T have, Sir, but it was as much as I could do. 
Don. I knew that; for twas as much as I cou'd do to 


keep up her mother; I that have been in Spain, look you. 


Caut. Nay, tis a hard taſk to Keep up an Engliſh wo- 
man. I - 
Don. As hard as it is for thoſe who are not kept up to 
be honeſt, look you, con licentia, Siſter, 
Caut. How now, Brother! I ami ſure my huſband ne- 
ver kept me up. | p 
Don. I knew that, therefore ] cried con licentia, Siſter, 
as the Spaniards have it, 3 
Caut. But you Spaniards are too cenſorious, Brother. 
Don. You Engliſh women, Siſter, give us too much cauſe 


(look you) but you are ſure my daughter has not ſeen a 
man ſince my departure? 1 


Caut. No, not ſo much as a churchman. 


Don. 


DANCING-MASTER uf 


Don. As a churchman (voto) I thank you for that. Not 
a churchman ! not a churchman! 
Caut. No, not fo much as a churchman ! But of any, 
one wou'd think one might truſt a churchman. 

Don. No, we are bold enough in truſting them with 
our ſouls; I'll never truſt them with the body of my 
daughter, look you, Guarda: You ſee what comes of 
truſting churchmen here in England; and tis becauſe the 
women govern the families, that chaplains are ſo much 
in faſhion. Truſt a churchman! — truſt a coward with 
your honour, a fool with your ſecret, a gameſter with 
your purſe, as ſoon as a prieſt with your wife or daugh- 
ter : Look you, Guarda, I am no fool, look you. 

Caut. Nay, I know you are a wiſe man, Brother. 

Don. Why, Siſter, I have been fifteen years in Spain 
for it, at ſeveral times, look you : Now in Spain, he is 
wiſe enough that is grave, politic enough that ſays little, 
and honourable enough that is jealous ; and tho! I ſay it, 
that ſhould not ſay it, I am as grave, grum, and jealous, 
as any Spaniard breathing. n 8 

Caut. I know you are, Brother. | 

Don. And I will be a Spaniard in every thing till, 
and will not conform, not I, to their ill-favour'd Eng- 
liſh cuſtoms; for I will wear my Spaniſh habit ſtill, I will 
ſtroke my Spaniſh whiſkers ſlill, and I will eat my Spa- 
niſh olio ſtill; and my daughter ſhall go a maid to her 

huſband's bed, let the Engliſh cuſtom be what "twill : I 
would fain ſee any finical, cunning, inſinuating Mon- 
fieur of the age debauch, or ſteal away my daughter, 
But well, has ſhe ſeen my couſin ? How long has he been 
in England? FRET 

Caut. Theſe three days. | | 
Don. And ſhe has ſeen him, has ſhe? I was con- 
tented he ſhou'd ſee her, intending him for her huſband ; 
boy ſhe: has ſeen nobody elſe, upon your certain knows» 
edge? 
Caut. No, no, alas! how ſhou'd ſhe? 'tis impoſſible 
| ſhe ſhou'd. | THEE Ig 
Don. Where is her chamber ? pray let me ſee her. 
Caut. You'll find her, poor creature, aſleep, I warrant 
you ; or, if awake,. thinking no hurt, nor of your com- 
ing this morning, 
55 B Din. 
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Don. Let us go to her; 1 to ſee her, you inno- 


cent wretch. [E xeunt, 


Enter Hippolita, Gerrard, and Prue at a difance. 


Ger. Am I not come upon your own ſummons, Ma- 
dam, and yet receive me ſo? 
Hipp. My ſummons, Sir! no, I aſſure you; and if you 
do not like your reception, I cannot help it; for I am 
not us'd to receive men, I'd have you to know. 

Ger. She is beautiful beyond all things T ever ſaw. 

[Ade 

Fipp. I like him extremely. _—_ 7 

Ger. Come, Faireſt, why do you frown ? | 

Hipp. Becauſe I am angry. 

Ger. I am come on purpoſe to pleaſe you then ; do 
not ſo receive me ſo unkindly. 

Hipp. I tell you, I do not uſe to receive men; there has 
not been a man in the houſe before, but my couſin, this 


twelvemonth, I'd have you to know. 


Ger. Then you ought to bid me the more welcome, 


I'd have you to know. 


Hipp. What! do you mock me too ? [know Lam but 
a homebred fimple girl; but I thought you gallants of 
the town had been better bred, than to mock a poor girl 
in her father's own houſe, I have heard indeed 'tis a 


Part of good breeding to mock people behind their backs, 


but not to their faces. 
Ger. Pretty creature ! ſhe has not only the beauty, but 
the innocency of an angel. [ Aſide.] Mock you, dear 


| Miſs ! no, I only repeated the words, becauſe they were 


yours, ſweet Miſs ; what we like, we imitate. 
Hi;p. Dear Miſs! ſweet Miſs! how came you and 1 


ſo well acquainted ? This is one of your confident tricks 


too, as I have been told; you'll be acquainted with a 
woman in the time you can help her over a bench in the 
Play-houſe, or to her coach: But I need not wonder 


at your confidence, ſince you cou'd come in at the great 


gallery window juſt now, But pray who ſhall pay for the 
glaſs you have broken? 


Ger, Pretty creature ! your father might have made 
the window bigger then, ſince he has ſo fine a daugh- 


hes and will not allow people to come in at the door to 
er. 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. A pleaſant man! well, tis harder playing the 
hypocrite with him, I ſee, than with my aunt or father; 
and if diſſimulation were not very natural to a woman, 
I'm ſure I cou'd not uſe it at this time: But the maſk of 
ſimplicity. and innocency is as uſeful to an intriguing wo- 
man, as the maſk of religion to a ſtateſman, they ſay. 


10 55 I Ale. 

Ger. Why do you look away, deareſt Miſz ? 

Hipp. Becauſe you quarrell'd with me juſt now for 
frowning upon you; and I cannot help it, if J look upon 
you. | | 4 
s Ger. O let me ſee that face at any rate. | 

Hitp. Wou'd you have me frown upon you? for I ſhall 
be ſure to do't. e 

Ger. Come, I'll ſtand fair: You have done your worſt 
to my heart already, n 3 

Hipp. Now I dare not look upon him, leſt I ſhonld not 
be able to keep my word. [Afar 

Ger. Come, I am ready; and yet I am afraid of her 
__ [Alide.] Come, look, I—am ready, I- am 
ready. e | 8 
Hipp. But I am not ready. ¶Alade. 

Ger. Turn, dear Miſs, Come; I- am ready, 

Hipp. Are you ready then? I'll look. [Turns upon him.] 
No faith, I cannot frown upon him, if I ſhou'd be hang'd. 

* 1 [ Afade, 
Ger. Dear Miſs, I thank you; that look has no terror 
in't. | | 

Hitp. No, I cannot frown for my heart for bluſhing, 
I don't uſe to look upon men, you muſt know. 

Ger, If it were poſſible any thing cou'd, tho'e bluſhes 
wou'd add to her beauty: Well, baſhfulneſs is the only 
out-of-faſhion'd thing that is agreeable. Ale. 
Hipp. 1—1 like this man ſtrangely, I was going 
to ſay lov'd him. Courage then, Hippolita, make uſe 
of the only opportunity thou canſt have to enfranchize 
thyſelf : Women formerly (they ſay) never knew how to 
make uſe of their time till it was paſt ; but let it not 
be ſaid ſo of a young woman of this age; my damn'd 
aunt will be ſtirring preſently : -Well then, courage, I 
ſay. Hippolita, thou art full fourteen years old, ſhift for 
thyſelf, | Aldi. 
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28 THE GENTLEMAN 
Ger. So, I have look'd upon her ſo long, tin 1 am 


grown baſbful too; love and modeſty come together like 


money and covetouſneſs, and the more we have, the leſs 


we can ſhew it. I dare not look her in the face now, 


nor ſpeak a word. [ 4frar, 
Hipp. What, Sir, methinks you look away now, | 
Ger, Becauſe you would not look upon me, Miſs. 
Hipp. Nay, I hope you can't look me in the face, 
ſince you have done ſo rude a thing, as to come in at the 
window upon me: Come, come, when once we women 
find the men baſhful, then we take heart. Now I can 


look -upon you as long as you will; let's ſee if you can 
frown upon me now. 


Ger, Lovely Innocency ! no, you may ſwear I can't 
frown upon you, Miſs. 

Hipp. So, I knew you were aſham'd of what you have 
done: Well, ſince you are aſham'd, and becauſe you 
did not come of your own head, but was ſent by my 
Couſin, you ſay m— - 

Ger, Which I wonder at. | [ Afeae. 

Hipp. For all theſe reaſons, I do forgive you. 

Ser. In token of your forgiveneſs then, deareſt Miſs, 
let me have the honour to kiſs your hand. 

Hipp. Nay, there 'tis; you men are like our little 
ſhock dogs, if we don't keep you off from us, but uſe 
you a little kindly, you grow ſo fiddling and fo trouble- 
ſome, there is no ür you. 

Ger. O dear Miſs! if I am like your ſhock dog, let 


me be in his privileges. 


Hipp. Why, I'd have you to know he does not hs with 
me. 

Ger. Tis well gueſs'd, Miſs, for one ſo innocent. 

Hipp. No, I always kick him off from the bed, and 
never will let him come near it; for of late indeed (I 
do not know what's the reaſon) 1 don't much care for 
my ſhock dog, nor my babies. 
. Ger. O then, Miſs, I may have hopes; ; for ihr the 
ſhock dog and the babies, tis the man's turn to be be- 


lov'd. 


Hipp. Why, cou'd you be ſo go0d-natur'd, as to come 
after my ſhock dog in my love ? it may be, indeed, rather 
than after one of your brother. men. 


Ger, 
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Ger. Ha, ha, ha Poor creature! a wonder of in- 
nocency LA lde. 
Hipp. But I ſee you are humble, becauſe you wou d 
kiſs my hand. 
Ger. No, I ambitious therefore. 7 
Hipp. Well, all this fooling but loſes time, I muſt make 
better uſe of it. [4/ide.] I cou'd let you kiſs my hand, 
but then I'm afraid you wou'd take hold of me, and 
carry me away. | 5 
Ger. Indeed I wou'd not. 
Hipp. Come, I know you wou'd. 
Ger. Truly I wou'd not. 
Hipp. You wou'd, you wou'd; I know you wou'd. 
Ger, I'll ſwear I wo'not—— by 1 | 
Hipp. Nay, don't ſwear, for you'll be the apter to do 
it then. I wqu'd not have him forſwear it neither; he 


does not like me ſure well enough to carry me away. + 


N 225 t. 
Ger, Dear Miſs, let me kiſs your hand. 

- Hipp. I am ſure you wou'd carry me away, if I ſhou'd. 
Ger, Be not afraid of it. 923 
Hipp. Nay, I am afraid of the contrary ; either he 

diſlikes me, and therefore will not be troubled with me; 

or what is as bad, he loves me, and is dull, or fearful to 
diſpleaſe me. | | I Ala. 

Ger. Truſt me, Sweeteſt; I can uſe no violence to you. 

Hipp. Nay, I am ſure you wou'd carry me away; what 

ſhou'd you come in at the window for, if you did not 

mean to ſteal me? | 
Ger, If I thou'd endeavour it, you might cry out, and 

J ſhou'd be prevented. LE f 
Hipp. Dull, dull man of the town! are all like thee ? 
He is as dull as a country ſquire at queſtions and com- 
mands. [ 4/ide.) No, if I ſhou'd cry out never ſo loud; 
this is quite at the further end of the houſe, and here no- 

body cou'd hear me. | 

Ger. I will not give you the occaſion, Deareſt. | 
Hipp. Well, I will quicken thy ſenſe, if it be poſſible; 

| Afide, 

Nay, I know you come to ſteal me away; 3 . 

an heireſs, and have twelve hundred pounds a year, lately 

left me by my mother's brother, which my father cannot 

| | 253 meddle. 
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meddle with, and which is the chiefeſt reaſon (I ſuppoſe! 
why he keeps me up ſo cloſe, N 
„„ oo On | 
Hipp. So—— this has made him conſider. O money 
powerful money! how the ugly, old, crooked, ſtraight, 
handſome young women are beholden to thee? [Ad. 
Ger, Twelve hundred pounds a year ! | 
Hip. Beſides, I have been told my fortune, and the 
woman ſaid I ſhou'd be ſtolen away, becauſe ſhe ſays tis 
the fate of heireſſes to be ſtolen away. 5 
Ger, Twelve hundred pounds a year ! [Hide 
Hipp. Nay, more, ſhe deſcrib'd the man to me, that 
was to do it, and he was as like you as cou'd be. Have 
you any brothers? | 
Ver. Not any; was I, I warrant you, Sweeteſt. _ 
Hipp. So, he underſtands himſelf now [ Ade. 
Ger, Well, Madam, fince 'twas foretold you, what do 
you think or't? *Tis in vain, you know, to reſiſt fate. 
Hipp. Ido not know, indeed; they ſay,'tis to no purpoſe: 
Beſides, the woman that told me my fortune, or you, have 
bewitch'd me —-I——think, |  [Sighs, 
Ger. My Soul ! my Life ! "tis you have charms power- 
ful as numberlels, eſpecially thoſe of your innocency 
irreſiſtible, and do ſurprize the warieſt heart; ſuch mine 
was, while I cou'd call it mine, but now 'tis yours for 
ever. | | 
Hipp. Well, well, get you gone then, T'll keep it ſafe 
for your ſake. 15 : 
Ger. Nay, you muſt go with me, Sweeteſt, | 
Hipp. Well, I ſee you will part with the jewel; but 
you'll have the keeping of the cabinet to which you com- 
mit it. NE 2 
Ger. Come, come, my Deareſt, let us be gone: Fortune 
as well as women muſt be taken in the humour. | 
Enter Prue running haſtily to flop em, Don Diego and 
8 Mrs. Caution immediately after. 
Prue, O Miſs, Miſs ! your father, it ſeems, is juſt nov 
arriv'd, and 1s here coming in upon you. 
Hipp. My father! 
Don. My daughter, and a man! 
Caut. A man! a man in the houſe! 1 
Ger. Ha !——what mean theſe? A Spaniard ! 
Hip. What ſhall I do? Stay —— Nay, pray m= not 
tom 
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from me; but lead me about, as if you led me a cou- 
rant. [ Leads her about. 
Don. Is this your government, Siſter ? and this your 
innocent charge, that hath not ſeen the face of a man 
this twelvemonth ? En hora mala ! 


Ld 


Caut. O, ſure it is not a man; it cannot be a man. 

| | [ut on her ſpectacles. 

Don. It cannot be a man ! if he be not a man, he's a 
devil. He has her lovingly by the hand too, valga me 
el cielo. . 

Hipp. Do not ſeem to mind them, but dance on, or 
lead me about ſtill. | | ; 

Ger. What d'ye mean by't? [ Apart to Hippolita. 
Don. Hey, they are frolick, a dancing ! 

Caut. Indeed they are dancing, I think: Why Niece! 
Don. Nay, hold alittle: il make 'em dance in the 
devil's name: But it ſhall not be la gillarda. | 
| " Draws his ſword, 
Caut. O Niece! why Niece { Caution holds him. 
Ger. Do you hear her? What do you mean? 
| 1 | Ig Apart to Hipp. 

Hipp. Take no notice of them; but walk about ſtill, 
and ſing a little; ſing a courant. 

Ger. I can't ſing: But I'll hum, if you will. 

Don. Are you ſo merry? Well, I'll be with you en 
hora mala! _ | | | 

Caut. Niece, Niece! why Niece! Oh! 

Don. Why Daughter, my dainty Daughter | My ſhame, 
my ruin, my plague! [Strugg/ng, gets from Caution, 

| goes towards em with his fword drawn. 
Hipp. Mind him not, but dance and fing on, 

Ger. A pretty time to dance and ſing, indeed, when I 
have a Spaniard with a naked toledo at my tail ! No, 
pray excuſe me, Mifs, from fooling any longer, 

Hipp. O, my Father, my Father! poor Father, you 
are welcome; pray give me your bleſſing. ¶ Tu ning about. 

Den. My bleſſing! En hora mala. 

Hip. What, am I not your daughter, Sir? 

Don. My daughter! mi mal muerte! 

Hipp. My name's Hippolita, Sir: I don't own your 
Spaniſh names. But pray, Father, why do you frighten 
one ſo? you know I don't love to ſee a ſword : What do 
you mean to do with that ugly thing out? 
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Don. III ſhow you, Trayidor ! Ladron ! Demi hours 
thou dy'ft, Runs at Gerrard. 
Ger. Not if I can help it, good Don : But, by the 
names you give me, I find you miſtake your man: I ſup. 
poſe ſome Spaniard has affronted you. I Draaus. 
Don. None but thee, Ladron; and thou dy'ſt fort. 
: | 5 [ Fight, 
Caut. Oh, oh, oh !——Help, help, help! 
Hipp. O what, will you kill my poor dancing- 
maſter ? | [Knee 
Don, A dancing-maſter ! he's a fencing-maſter rather, 
I think. But is he your dancing-maſter ? Umph 
Ger. So much wit and inaocency were never together 


before ! [ Ade. 
Don, Is he a dancing-maſter? [ Paiſirg. 


Caut. Is he a dancing-maſter ? He does not look like 
a dancing-maſter. 1 

Hipp. Piſh-————you don't know a dancing-maſter: 
You have not ſeen one theſe threeſcore years, I warrant. 
Caut. No matter: But he does not look like a dancing- 
maſter, | - | : 

Don. Nay, nay, dancing-maſters look like gentlemen 
enough, Siſter : But he's no dancing-mafter, by drawing 
a ſword ſo briſkly. Thoſe tripping outfides of gentle- 
men, are like gentlemen enouß in every thing but in 
drawing a ſword; and fince he is a gentleman, he ſhall 
die by mine. ED [Fight again. 

Eipp. Oh ! oh! hold! I 8581 

Caut. Hold, hold. — Pray, Brother, let's talk with him 
a little firſt; I warrant you I ſhall trap him: And if he 
confeſſes, you may kill him ; for thoſe that confels, they 
ſay, ought to be bang'd. —Let's ſfee——  _ 

Ger. Poor Hippolita ! I wiſh I had not had this occa- 
fion of admiring thy wit: I have increaſed my love, 
whilſt I have loſt my hopes; the common fate of poor 
lovers. e . 

Caut. Come, you are guilty by that hanging down of 
your bead. Speak: Are you a dancing-maſter ? Speak, 
ſpeak ! A dancing-maſter ! . 

Ger. Ves, torſooth, I am a dancing- maſter : Ay, ay. 

Don. How does it appear ? | . 

Hipp. Why, there is his fiddle there upon the table, 


Caut. 
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Cant, No, Buſy- body, but it is not that is my ne- 
phew's fiddle. | 
Hipp. Why, he lent it to my couſin : Itell you it is 
Risi, 

Caut. Nay, it may be indeed; he might lend it bim, 
for aught I know. 

Don. Ay, Ay: But aſk him, Siſter, if he be a dancing- 
maſter, and where. 

_  Caut. Pray, Brother, let me alone with him, I know 
what to aſk him, ſure. 

Don. What, will you be wiſer than I? Nay, then, 
ſtand away. Come, if you are a dancing-maſter, where's 
your ſchool ? Adonde, adonde. 

Caut. Why, he'll ſay, may be, he has ne'er a one. 

Don, Who afſk'd you, Nimble-chaps ? ? So you have put: 
an excuſe in his head. 

Ger, Indeed, Sir, tis no excuſe : I have no ſchool. 
3 0 Well; but who ſent you? how came you hi- 
8 

Ger. There I am puzzl'd indeed, Ala. 

Caut. How came you hither, I ſay? ho 

Ger. Why, how, how ſhou'd I come hither? 

Don. Ay, how ſhou'd he come hither ? Upon his legs. 

Caut. So, ſo; now you have put an excuſe in his head 
too, that you have, ſo you have! But ſtay 

Don, Nay, with Foun favour, Miſtreſs, I'll aſk him 
now. 

Caut. V' facks, but you ſhan't: I'll aſk him, and aſc 
you no favour, that I will. 

Don. fackins, but you ſhan taſk him, if you go there 
too, look you, you Prattle-box you: I'll aſk him. 

Caut. I will aſk him, I ſay. Comg——_ 

Don, Where ? 

Caut, What? 

Don. Mine's a ſhrewd queſtion. 

Caut. Mine's as ſhrewd as yours. | 

Don. Nay, then we ſhall have it. Come, anſwer me: 
Where's your lodging ? Come, come, Sir. | 

Caut. A ſhrewd queſtion indeed ! At the Surgeons- 
Arms, I warrant you—for tis ſpring- time, you know. 

Don. Muſt you make lies for him! 

Caut. But come, Sir; what's your name * Anſyer me 
to that; come. 22 

Bs Don, 
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wWou'd be moſt his: | 
the cuſtom for the father to be much concern'd what the 


7 * 


Don. His name ! why 'tis an cal matter to tell you a 
falſe name, I hope. 

Caut. So, muſt you teach him to cheat us? 

Don. Why did you ſay my queſtions were not ſhrewd 


queſtions then ? 


Caut. And why wou'd you not let me aſk kim the queſ- 


tion then? Brother, Brother, ever while you live, for all 


ur Spaniſh wiſdom, let an old woman make diſcoveries: 
he young fellows cannot cheat as in any thing, I'd have 
ou to know. Set your old woman ſtill to grope out an 


Intrigue, becauſe, you know, the mother found her daugh- 


yer in the oven. A word to the wiſe, Brother. 
Don. Come, come, leave this tattling : He has dil. 
honour'd my family, debauch'd my daughter; and what 


if he cou'd excuſe himſelf ? The Spaniſh proverb ſays, 


Excuſes neither ſatisfy creditors,- nor the injur'd: The 
wounds of honour muſt have blood = 1 St. 


: Jago para mi. 


— 


1 2 the wok of his ad and runs at Gerrard. 
Hipp. O hold, dear Father! and PII confeſs all, 


Ger. She will not ſure, after all ! - Aids. 

Hipp. My couſin ſent him; becauſe, as he ſaid, he 
wou'd have me recover my dancing a little before our 
wedding, having made a vow he wou'd never marry a 
wife who cou'd not dance a courant. I am ſure I was 
unwilling ; but he wou'd have him come, faying I was 
to be his wife as ſoon as you came, and therefore ex- 
pected obedience from me. 

Don. Indeed! the venture is moſt his, and the ſhame 
For I know here in England, 'tis not 


daughter does; but T will be a Spaniard ſtill. 


Hipp. Did not you hear him ſay laſt night, be wou'd 
ſend me one this morning ? 


Caut. No, not I, ſure. If I had, he had never come FER 
Hipp. Indeed, Aunt, you prow old ; I ſee your me- 


mory fails you very much. Did you not hear bim, Prue, 


ſay he wou'd ſend him to me ? 
Prue. Yes, ['}l be ſworn did I. 
Hipp. Look you there, Aunt. 
Caut. I wonder I ſhou'd not remember it. 
Don. Come, come, you are a doting old fool. 
car. So, ſo, the fault will be ming now, But pray, 


Miſtreſs, 
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Miſtreſs, how did he come in? I am ſure I had the keys 
of the doors, which, till your father came in, were not 
open'd to-day. f | 
Hipp. He came in juſt after my father, I ſuppoſe. 

Caut. It might be, indeed, while the porters brought 
in the things, and I was talking with you. 

Don. O, might he ſo, forſooth ? You are a brave go- 
vernante : Look you, you a duenna voto——and not 
know who comes in and out! N 
Caut. So, tis my fault, I know. 2 

Den. Your maid was in the room with you : Was ſhe 
not, Child? : | 

Hipp. Yes, indeed, and indeed, Father, all the while. 

Don. Well, Child, I am ſatisfied then: Bur I hope he 
does not uſe the dancing-maſter's tricks, of ſqueezing 
your hands, ſetting your legs and feet, by handling your 
thighs, and ſeeing your legs. pz.) 5 

Hipp. No, indeed, Father; I'd give him a box on the 
ear if he ſhould. | N Es 

Don, Poor Innocent ! Well, I am contented you ſhould 
learn to dance, ſince, for aught I know, you ſhall be mar- 
ry'd to-morrow, or the next day at fartheſt : By that time 
you may recover a courant, a ſaraband I wou'd ſay. And 
ſince your couſin too will, have a dancing wife, it ſhall be 
ſo; and I'll fee you dance myſelf. You ſhall be my 
charge theſe two days, and then I dare venture you in the 
hand of any dancing-maſter, even a ſaucy French dan- 
cing-maſter, look you. | PL 5 
Caut, Well, have a care tho'; for this man is not 
dreſs'd like a dancing- maſter. 

Don. Go, go, you dote; are they not (for the moſt 
part) better dreſs'd and prouder than many a good gen- 
tleman? You wou'd be wiſer than I, wou'd you, Querno? 

Cant, Well, I ſay, only look to't, look to't. | 

Don. Hey, hey! Come, Friend, to your bus'neſs: 
Teach her her leſſon over again; let's ſee. 

Hipp. Come, Maſter. FF 

Den. Come, come, let's ſee your Engliſh method; I 
underſtand ſomething of dancing myſelf—— Come. 

Hipp. Come, Matter. 

Ger. I ſhall betray you yet, deareſt Miſs ; for I know 

not a ſtep: Icou'd never dance. [4art 10 Hippolita. 


Hipp. No! 
| B 6 Don 
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Don. Come, come, Child. 
Hipp. Indeed I'm aſham'd, Father. | 
Don. You muſt not be -aſham'd, Child; you'll never 


dance well if you are aſham'd. 


Hipp. Indeed I can't help it, Father. 

Don. Come, come, I ſay, go to't. | 

Hipp. Indeed I can't, Father, before you: Tis my 
firſt leſſon; and I ſhall do it ſo ill.— Pray, good Father, 
go into the next room for this once; and the next time 


my maſter comes, you ſhall ſee Tſhall be confident enough. 


Don, Poor, fooliſh, innocent creature! Well, well, I 
will, Child. Who but a Spaniſh kind of: a father cou'd 


have ſo innocent a daughter in England? Well, I wou'd 


fain ſee any one ſteal or debauch my daughter from me. 
Hipp. Nay, won't you go, Father? | 
Don, Yes, yes, I go, Child: We will all go but your 


maid. You can'dance' before your maid ? 


Hipp. Yes, yes, Father: A maid at moſt times with. 
her miſtreſs is nobody. | Exeut Diego and Mrs. Caution. 
Ser. He peeps at the door. „„ 
Hipp. Nay, Father, you peep; indeed you muſt not 
ſee me. When we have done, you ſhall come in. 
| 2 [l be pulls the door to. 
Prue. Indeed, little Miſtreſs, like the young kitten, you 
ſee you play'd with your prey till you had almoſt loſt it. 
Hipp. Tis true, a good old mouſer, like you, had taken 
it up, and run away with it preſently, | 
Ger. Let me adore you, deareſt Miſs, and give you— 
| | [Going to embrace her. 
Hipp. No, no embracing, good Maſter ! That ought to 
be the laſt leſſon you are to teach me, I have heard. 
Ger. Tho' an aftergame be the more tedious and dan- 
erous, tis won, Ni, with the more honour and plea- 


ure: For all that, I repent we were put to't. The com- 


ing in of your father, as he did, was the moſt unlue k) 
thing that ever befel me. 
Hipp. What then, you think I would have gone with 
you? 5 | 5 
F Ger, Yes; and you will go with me yet, I hope. Cou- 
rage, Miſs ; we have yet an opportunity ; and the gallery 
window 1s yet open. Wa 
Hipp. No, no; if I went, I would go for good and 


all: But now my father will ſoon come in again, and 


may 
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may quickly overtake us. Beſides, now I think on't, 
you are a ſtranger to me; | know not where you live, nor 
whither you might carry me: For aught I know, you 
might be a ſpirit, and carry me to Barbadoes. 

Ger. No, dear Miſs, I would carry you to Court, the 


Play-houſes, and Hyde-Park. 


Hipp. Nay, I know tis the trick of all you that ſpirit 
women away, to ſpeak em mighty fair at firſt: But when 


you: have got 'em in your clutches, you carry 'em into 


Yorkſhire, Wales, or Cornwall, which is as bad as to 

Barbadoes ; and rather than be ſerved fo, I would be a 

pris'ner in London ſtill as I am. | . 
Ger. I ſee the air of this town, without the pleaſures 


of it, is enough to infect women with an averſion for 


the country. Well, Miſs, ſince it ſeems. you have ſome 
diffidence in me, give me leave to viſit you as your dan- 


eing- maſter, now you have honour'd me with the cha- 


racter; and under that I may have your father's per- 


miſſion to ſee you, till you may better know me and my 


heart, and have a better opportunity to reward it. 
Hipp. I am afraid, to know your heart would require 


a great deal of time; and my father intends to marry 
me very ſuddenly to my couſin, who ſent you hither. 


Ger, Pray, ſweet Miſs, let us make the better uſe of 
our time, if it be ſhort. But how ſhall we do with that 
28 of yours in the mean time? We maſt needs charm 
him. 5 | 

Hipp. Leave that to me. El 

Ger. But (what's worſe) how fhall I be able to at a 
dancing-maſter, who ever wanted inclination and pa- 


tience to learn myſelf? | 


Hipp. A dancing ſchool in half an hour will furniſh 
you with terms of the art, Beſides, Love (as I have 
heard ſay) ſupplies his ſcholars with all ſorts of capacities. 
they have need of, in ſpite of nature : But what has Love 


to do with you ? 


Ser. Love, indeed, has made a grave gouty ſlateſman 
fight duels, the ſoldier fly from his colours, a pedant a 
fine gentleman, nay, and the very lawyer a poet; and 
therefore may make me a dancing-maſter. 
Hipp. If he were your maſler, | 5 
Ger. l'm ſure, deareſt Miſs, there is nothing elſe which 
J cannot do for you already; and therefore may hope to 


ſucceed in that. Enter 
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10 2 Enter Don Diego. 

11 Don. 8 have you done ? 

Hipp. O, my father again | 

Don. Come, now let us ſee you dance, 

4 Hipp. Indeed I am not perfect yet; pray excuſe me till 

the next time my maſter comes. But when muſt he come 

V again, Father? 

Don. Let me ſee, Friend, you muſt needs come after 
dinner again, and then at night again, and ſo three times 
14 to-morrow too, if ſhe be not marry'd to-morrow, (which 
7B I am to conſider of.) She will dance a courant in twice 
1 or thrice teaching more; will ſhe not? For 'tis but a 
4-3] ' twelve-month ſince ſhe came from Hackney- ſchool. 

14 Ger. We will loſe no time, I warrant you, Sir, if ſhe 

be to be marry'd to-morrow. 

14 Don. Truly, I think ſhe may be marry d to-morrow ; ; 

1 therefore I wou'd not have you loſe any Ume, look 

\4 ERS: « 

15 Ger. You need not caution me, I warrant you, Sir. 
= - Sweet Scholar, your humble ſervant : I will not fail you 
immediately after dinner. | 

Don. No, no, pray do not; and I will not fail to ſa- 
_ you very well, look you. 3 

He does not doubt his reward, Father, for his 

| Ws If you ſhould not, I wou'd make that good to him. 
Don. Come, let us go into your aunt: I muſt talk 
with you both together, Child. [ Exeunt Ger. and Don. 

6 Hipp ] follow you, Sir. 

1 Prue, Here's the gentlewoman 'o'th* next houſe come 

1 to ſee you, Miſtreſs. 

1 Hipp. She's come, as if ſhe came expreſly to fing the 

1 new ſong ſhe ſung laſt night : I muſt hear it; for 'tis to 

my purpoſe now. ¶ Aſide.] Madam, your ſervant: I 

dreamt all night of the ſong you Tung laſt; the new ſong 

againſt delays in love. Pray let's hear it agus, 


is: 1 N 8 
I. 


Since aue pꝛor flawiſh women knew 
Our men we cannot fick and chooſe, 


To him we (ike, why ſay we no, 
And bath our time Ln lover boſe ? 
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With feign d re pulſes and delays 
A lover's appetite aue pall; 
And if tio long the gallant flays, 
His flomach's gore, 45 good and all. 


Or our impatient am rous gui 
Unknown to us awvay may TY 
And rathir than ſtay for a feaſt, 

T ake up with ſame coarſe ready meal. 
When opportunity is kind, 

Let prudent woman be þ too ; 
Ana, if the man be to your mind, 


Till need; you 1 nt er let him go. 
III. 


The match ſoon made is happy fill 
For only love has there to dv. 
Let no one marry gainſt her auill, 
But ftand off when her parents 40, 
And only to their ſuits be coy : 


For ſhe whom jointure can obtain, 


To let a fop her bed enjoy, 
I but a lawful wench for gain. by 


Prue, Your father calls for you, Miſs. [S/epr #9 the dur. 

Hipp. I come, I come; 1 muſt be obedient as long 

as Jam with him. „ 17 ing. 
Our parents who reſtrain our liberty, 


But take the courſe to make us ſooner free, 
T all aue gain be but new ſlavery ; 


V. e have our fathers, and to huſbands fy. ( 
| Laren. 


— 


Aer Il, -$CENE'L. 


Don Diego's houſe. 
Enter Monſieur, Hippolita, and Prue. 


Monſ. Erviteur, ſerviteur, la Couſine: Vour maid 
told me ſhe watch'd at the ſtair- foot for my 


coming, becauſe you had a mind to ſpeak with me be- 
fore I ſaw your tader, it | ſeem. 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. I wou'd ſo, indeed, Couſin. 

Monſ. Orca, orca l I know your affair: It is to tell 
me what recreation you ade with Monfieur. Gerrard. But 
did he come? I was afrait he would not come. 

Hip. Yes, yes, he did come. 

Mor. Ha, ha, ha!-——and were you not inſiniment di- 
vertiſee and pleaſe? Confeſs. 

Hipp. I was indeed, Couſin, I was very well pleas'd. 

Monſ. 1 do tinke ſo. I did tinke to come and be di- 
vertiſee myſelf this morning with the fight of his recep- 
tion: But I did rencounter laſt. night wit dam company 
dat keep me up ſo late, I cou'd not riſe in de morning, 
malapeſte de putiens 

Hipp. Indeed, we wanted you here mightily, Couſin. 

Mon/. To pe you to laugh: For if I adde been here, 
I had made ſuch recreation wid dat coxcomb. Gerrard— 

Hip. Indeed, Couſin, you need not have any ſubject 
or property to make one laugh; you are ſo pleaſant your- 
In * and when you are but alone, you wou'd make one 

ur 

Mon/. Am I ſo happy, Couſin, Gan; in the bon quality 
of making people laugh? _ 

Hip Mighty DaPPY's Couſin. 

Monſ. De grace? 

Hipp. Indeed. | 

- Mor. Nay, ſans vanitie, I obſerve, whereſoever I come, 
1 make every body merry ; ſans vanitie da. 

Hipp. I do believe you do. 

Monſ. Nay, as I marche in de ſtreet, * can make the 
dull apprenty laugh and ſneer. 

Hipp. This fool, I ſee, is as apt as an ill poet to miſ- 
take the contempt and ſcorn of people for applauſe and 
admiration. Hie. 

Monſ. Ah, Couſin, you ſee wat it is to have been in 
France: Before I went into France, I cou'd get nobody 
to laugh at me, ma foy. | 
Hipp. No truly, Coufin ! I think you deſerv'd it be- 
fore; but you are improv'd, indeed, by going into 
France. 

Monſ. Ay, ay, the French educaution make us propre 
a tout: Beſide, Couſin, you muſt know, to play the fool 
is the ſcience in France, and J didde go to the Italian 
academy at Faris thrice a week to learn to play de W 

| 0 
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of Signior Scaramouche, who is the moſt excellent per- 
ſonage in the world for dat noble ſcience, Angel Ba 
dam Engliſh fool to him. | | 

Hipp. 'Methinks, now, Angel is a very good fool. 

Meon/. Nauh, nauh, Nokes is a better fool; but in- 
deed the Englis are not fit to be fools: Here are ver 
few good fools, Tis true, you have many a young ca- 
valier, who go over into France to learn to be de buf- 
foon ; but for all dat, dey return but mauvais buffoon, 


jarnie. 


Hipp. T'm ſure, Couſin, you have loſt no time there. 

Monf. Auh, le brave Scaramouche ! | | 

Hipp. But is it a ſcience in France, Couſin ? And is 
there an academy for fooling ? Sure none go to it but 
players. . N 

Monſ. Dey are commedians dat are de matres: But all 
the beaux monde go to learn, as they do here of Angel 
and Nokes. For if you did go abroad into company, 
you would find the beſt almoſt of de nation conning in 
all places the leſſons which dey have learnt of the fools 
dere matres, Nokes and Angel. | 

Hipp. Indeed ON 3 | 

Monſ. Yes, yes, are de gens de quality that prac- 
tiſe dat ſcience * the wh i for fools 
and buffoons have been always moſt welcome to courts, 
and deſir'd in all companies. Auh, to be de fool, de 


buffoon, is to be de great perſonage, 


Hipp. Fools have fortune, they ſay, indeed. 
Mon / So ſays old Seneque. . 
Hipp. Well, Couſin, not to make you proud, you are 
the greateſt fool in England, I am ſure. 
Monſ. Non, non, de grace; non: Nokes de commedian 


is a pretty man, a pretty man for a commedian— da. 


Hipp. You are modeſt, Couſin : But leſt my father 
ſhould come in preſently, which he will do as ſoon as he 
knows you are here, I muſt give you a caution, which 
'cis fit you ſhould have before you ſee him. 

Monſ. Vel, vel, Couſin, vat is dat: | 

Hipp, You muſt know then (as commonly the conclu- 


ſion of all mirth is ſad) after I had a good while pleas'd 


myſelf in jeſting, and leading the poor gentleman you 
ſent into a fool's paradiſe, and almoſt made him be- 
lieve I wou'd go with him, my father coming 8 
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this morning, came in upon us, and caught him with 
me. 


Monſ. Mala peſte ! 
Hipp. And 4 his ſword upon bim, and wou'd have 


kill'd him; for you know my father's Spaniſh herceneſs 


and jealouſy, 


Mon/. But how did he come off then, teſte non ? a 

Hipp. In ſhort, I was fain to bring kim off by ſaying 
he was my dancing-maſter. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha! ver good jeſte. 

Hipp. I was unwilling to have the poor man n killa, 
you know, for our fooliſh frolick with him : But then, 
upon my aunt's and father's inquiry, how he came in, 
and who ſent him, I was forc'd to ſay you did, deſir- 
4 I ſhou'd de able to dance a courant before our wed- 

in 

2 A ver good jeſt——da—— till bettre as bettre. 

Hipp. Now, all that I am to deſire of you, is, to own 
you ſent him, that I may not be caught in a lie. 

Monſ. Yes, yes; a ver good jeſt : Gerrard a mare de 
dance! ha, ha, ha! 

Hip. Nay, the jeſt is like to be better yet: For my 
father himſelf has oblig'd him now to come and teach 
me. So that now he muſt take the dancing-maſter upon 
bim, and come three or four times to me before our wed- 
ding, leſt my father, if he ſhould come no more, ſhou'd 
be ſuſpicious I had told him a lie. And, for aught I 
know, if he ſhou'd know, or but gueſs be were not a 
dancing-maſter, in his Spaniſh ſtriètneſs and punctilioes of 
honour, he might kill me as the ſhame and ſtain of his 
honour and family, which he talks of ſo much. Now, 
you know the jealous. cruel fathers in Spain ſerve their 
poor innocent daughters often ſo ; and he is more than a 
Spaniard, 

Monſ. Non, non, fear noting ; I warrant you, he ſhall 
come as often as you will to de houſe ; and your father 
ſhell never know wha he is till we are marry'd; but then 
1'il tell him all, for the jeſt's ſake, 

Hipp. But will you keep my counſel, dear Conlia, till 
we are married ? 

Mon/. Poor dear fool ! I warrant thee, ma foy. _ 

Hipp. Nay, what a fool am I indeed ! for you wou'd not 
have me kill'd, You love me too well, ſure, to be an 
inſtrument of my death, Enter 
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Enter Don Diego walking gravely, a little Black behind 


him; Mrs. Caution. 


But here comes my father, remember, 


Mon/. I would no more tell him of it, than I would 
tell you if I had been with a wench, jarnie.— She's afraid 
to be kill'd, poor wretch, and he's a capricious, jealous 
fop enough to do't : But here he comes. [ 4feae. 
I'll. keep thy counſel I warrant thee, my dear ſoul, 
mon petit cceur, 

Hipp. Peace, peace, my father's coming this way. 

Mon. Ay, but by his march he won't be near enough 
to hear us this half hour ; ha, ha, ha! 

[Don Diego walks leiſureſy round the Monſieur, ſurvey - 

ing him, and ſprugging up his ſhoulders, whilſt Monſieur 

makes legs and faces aſide.) "fg | 
Don. Is that thing my couſin, Siſter ? 

Caut. Tis he, Sir. 

Don. Couſin, I am ſorry to ſee you. 

Monſ. Is that a Spaniſh compliment? 

Don. So much dilguis'd, Couſin. 

Mon ſ. Oh ! is it out at laſt? ventre. [ Afrae. 
Serviteur, ſerviteur, a Monfieur mon Oncle; and I am 
glad to ſee you here within doors, moſt Spaniſh Oncle ; 
ha, ha, ha! But I ſhould be ſorry to ſee you in the 
fireets, teſte non. N 2 

Don. Why fo? ——— would you be aſham'd of me? 
auh (voto a St, Jago) wou'd you! auh. 

Monſ. Ay, it may be you would be aſham'd yourſelf, 
Monſieur mon Oncle, of the great train you wou'd get to 

A puh, the boys wou'd 
follow you, and hoot at you (vert and bleu) par- 
donne my Franch franchiſe, Monſieur mon Onele. 

Hipp. We ſhall have ſport anon betwixt theſe two 
contraries. [Apart to Prue. 

Don. Do'ſt thou call me, Monſieur ? voto a St. Jago! 

Monſ. No, I did not call you Monſieur, voto a St. Ja- 
go. Sir, I know you are my Uncle, Mr. James Formal 


—— (a, : 


Don. But I can hardly know you are my Couſin, Mr. 
Nathaniel Paris : But call me, Sir, Don Diego hencefor- 
ward, look you,: and no Monfieur, Call me Monfieur ! 
Guarda. ; | JA 
Mon. 1 confeſs my error, Sir; for none but a blind 

| man 
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44 THE GENTLEMAN. 
man would call you Monſienr; ha, ha Bot pray 
do not call me neder Paris, but de Paris, de Paris (1 


vous plaiſt) Monſieur de Paris. Call me Monſieur, and 


welcome - da. 


Don. Monſieur de Pantaloons then voto. 


Monſ. Monfieur de Pantaloons ! a pretty name, a pret- 
ty name, ma foy, da—bien trove de Pantaloons ! how 
much better den your de la Fountaines, de la Rivieres, 
de la Roches, and all the De's in France da Well; 
but have not you the admiration for my pantaloon, Don 
Diego, mon Oncle ? | | 

Don. I am aſtoniſh'd at them, verde deramente ; they 
are wonderfully ridiculous. 

Mon/. Redicule! redicule ! ah tis well you are my 
Uncle, da——Redicule ! ha——is dere any ting in the 
univerſe fo jenti as de pantaloons? any ting ſo raviaunt 
as de pantaloons ? Auh——l cou'd kneel down and var- 
ſhip a pair of jenti pantaloons. Vat, vat, you wou'd 
have me have de admiration for dis outward ſkin of your 
W you call Spaniſh hoſe? fie, fie, ſie— ha, ha, ha! 

_ Do'ſt thou deride my Spaniſh hoſe, young man? 
aun. 


 #Morf. In compariſon of pantaloon, I do- undervalue 
dem, indeed, Don Diego, mon Oncle ; ha, ha, ha 


Don. Thou art then a gavanho de malo gufto, look you. 
Monſ. You may call me vat you vill, Oncle Don Diego; 
but I muſt needs ſay, your Spaniſh hoſe are ſcurvy hoſe, 
ugly hoſe, louſy hoſe, and ſtinking hoſe. 
Don. Do not provoke me, Boracho, | 
| [Puts bis hand to his faword. 
Mogſ. Indeet, as for louſy, I recant dat epithete, for 
dere is ſcarce room in 'em for dat little animal; ha, ha, 
ha! But for ſtinking hoſe, dat epithete may ſtand ; for 
how can they chuſe but ſtink, fince they are ſo furieuſ- 


22 


mente cloſe to your Spaniſh tail? — da. 


Hipp. Ha, ha! ridiculous. f 

Den, Do not provoke me I ſay, en hora mala. 
| „„ [ Seems to draw. 

Monſ. Nay, Oncle, I am ſorry you are in de pation ; 


but I muſt live and die for de pantaloon againſt de Spa- 


niſh hoſe—da. | 15 
Don. You are a raſh young man; and while you wear 
pantaloons, you are beneath my paſſion, n 

they 


pantaloons. 
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they make thee look and waddle (with all thoſe gew-gaw 

ribbons, like à great, old, fat, ſlovenly water-dog. 
Mon. And your Spaniſh hoſe, and your noſe in the 


air, make you look like a great, griſled, long, Iriſh grey- 


hound, reaching a cruſt off from a high ſhelf; ha, ha, ha! 
Don, Bueno, bueno. | | 
Caut. What have you a mind to ruin yourſelf, and 
break off the match? ATE 
Monſ. Pſhiaw —— wat do you tell me of the matche ? 
d'ye tinke I will not vindicate pantaloons ?- morbleu. 
Don. Well, he is a loſt young man, I ſee, and deſpe- 
rately far gone in the epidemic malady of our nation, 


the affectation of the worſt of French vanities. But 1 


muſt be wifer than him, as I am' a Spaniard, look you, 
Don Diego, and endeavour to reclaim him by art and 
fair means, look you, Don Diego: if not, he ſhall never 
marry my daughter, look you, Don Diego, tho' he be 
my own ſiſter's ſon, and has two thouſand five hundred 
ſeventy-three pounds ſterling, twelve ſhillings and two- 
pence a year penny-rent, ſegaramente. [4/de.] Come, 
young man, fince you are ſo obſtinate, we will refer our 
difference to arbitration ; your miſtreſs, my daughter, 
ſhall be umpire betwixt us, concerning Spaniſh hoſe and 
Monſ. Pantaloons and Spaniſh hoſe, fi vous plaiſt. 
; Don, Your miſtreſs is the fitteſt judge of your dreſs, 
ure, | | 
Monſ. I know ver vel, dat moſt of the jeuneſſe of Eng- 
land will not change de ribband upon de cravat widout 
de conſultation of dere matreſs; but I am no Anglois, 
da nor ſhall I make de reference of my dreſs to any 
in the univerſe, da judge by any in England! teſte 
non, I wou'd not be judge by any Englis looking-glaſs, 
Jarnie, EEE: 32's OY TOY 
Don. Be not politive, young man. . 
Mrs. Caut. Nay, pray refer it, Couſin, pray do. 
Monſ. Non, non, your ſervant, your ſervant, Aunt, 
Don. But pray be not ſo poſitive. Come hither, Daughs 
ter, tell me which is beſt. | 
Hipp. Indeed, Father, you have kept me in univerſal 


ignorance; I know nothing. 


Monf. And do you tink I ſhall refer an affair of that 
conſequence to a poor young ting, who have not ſeen the 
vorld ?=—da I am wiſer than ſo, voto. Dan, 
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Don. Well, in ſhort, if you will not be wiſer, and 
leave off your French dreſs, ſtammering and tricks, 
look you, you ſhall be a fool, and 80 without my davugh- 
ter, voto. 

Mon/.” How! muſt I leave off my Jantee French ac- 
couſtrements, and ſpeak baſe Englis too, or not marry 
my couſin, mon Onele Don Diego? Do not break off the 


match, do not; for know, I will not leave off my pan- 


taloon and French Pronuntion for ne er a couſin in Eng- 
land't — da. | 
Don. I tell you again, he eben marries my daughter 
mall at leaſt look like a wiſe man, for he ſhall wear the 
Spaniſh habit; I am a Spaniſh poſitivo. | 
Monſ. Vet vel, ver vel! and Iam a French poſitivo. 
Don. Then I am definitivo ; and if you do not go im- 
mediately into your chamber, and put on a Spaniſh ha- 


bit, I have brought over on purpoſe for your wedding 


clothes, and put off all theſe French fopperies and vani- 
dades, with all your rimaces, agreeables, adorables, 
may foys and jarnies ; Fer you ſhall never marry my 
daughter (and by an oath by Spaniard never broken) by 


my whiſkers and ſnuff-box. 


Monſ. O hold, do not ſwear, Uncle, for I love your 
davghter furieuſement. 

Don, If you love her, you'll obey me. 

Monſ. Auh, wat will become of me? But have the 
conſideration : Muſt I leave off all the French beautes, 
graces, and embelliſments, bote of my perſon and lan- 
guage? _ 

5 [Exennt Hippolita, Mrs, Caution, and Prue 3 
Don. I will have it ſo. 
Monſ. 1 am ruinne den, undonne. Have ſome conſi- 


deration for me, for dere is not the leaſt ribbon of my 


garniture, but is as dear to me as your daughter, jarnie. 


Don. Then you do not deſerve her; and for that rea- 


ſon I will be fatisfy'd you love her better, or you ſhall 
not have her, for I am poſitivo. 


Men/. Vill you break mine arte ? Pray have de conſi- 


deration for me. 
Don. I ſay again, you ſhall be dreſs'd before night 
from top to toe in the Spaniſh habit, or you ſhall never 


marry my daughter, look you. 


Mor If you will not have de conſideration for me, 
have 
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have de conſideration for your davghter ; for ſhe have 
de paſſionate amour for me, and like me in dis habite 
bettre den in yours—— da. 

Don. What I have ſaid, I have ſaid, and I am uno 
poſitivo. 

Mon ſ. Will you not ſo muſh as allow me one little 
French oate? 

Don. No, you ſhall look like a Spaniard, but ſpeak 
and ſwear like an Engliſhman, look you. 

Mon/. Helas ! helas! den | ſhall take my leave, mort, 
teſte ventre, Jarvie, teſte bleu, ventre bleu, ma foy, 
certes. 

Don. Pedro, Snckes; wait upon this cavaliero into 
his chamber with thoſe things I order'd you to take out 
of the trunks, I wou'd have you a little accuſtom'd to 
your clothes before your wedding ; for if you comply 
with me, you ſhall marry my daughter to-morrow, look 
you. CCräaalli at the door. 

Mon ſ. Adieu then, dear Pantaloon ! dear Belte ! dear 


Sword ! dear Peruke! and dear Chappeau retrouſſee, 


and dear Shoe, jarnie, adieu, adieu, adieu. Helas ! helas! | 
helas! will you yet have no pity? - 

Don. I am a Spaniſh poſitivo, look you. 

Mon/. And more cruel than de Spaniſh inquiſitiono, to 
compel a man to a habit againſt his conſcience, Helas ! 
helas ! helas! . [Exit Mann. 

Ente: Prue and Gerrard. 

Prue. Here' s the dancing maſter, ſhall I call my mi- 
ſtreſs, Sir? | | 

Don. Yes. O you are as punctual as a Spaniard: I 
love your punctual men; nay, I think 'tis before your 
time ſomething. 

Ger. Nay, I am reſolv'd your 1 Sir, ſhall loſe | 
no time by my fault, 

Don. So, ſo, tis well. | 

Ger. I were a very unworthy man, if I ſhould not be 
punctual with her, Sir. 

Don, You {peak honeſtly, very honeſtly, Friend ; and 
I believe a very honeſt man, tho' a dancing-maſter. 

Ger. I am very glad you think me ſo, Sir. 

Don. What, you are but a young man; are you mar- 


ried yet? 


Ger, No, Sir, but I hope I ſhall, Sir, very ſuddenly, if 
things hit right. Don. 


” whom. pra Baa tl 
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Don. Wbt, esd folks her are wa „ and 
on. 5 friends ry, an 


cannot agree with you ſo ſoon as the daughter can? 
Gere Ves, Sir, the father hinders it u little at preſent; 
but the daughter, I 1 is e and then. we hall 


ze 


do well enough. e 
Don. What, vou do not ical. | Sap | Fl 
laudable cuſtom of ſome of your brother danvimganad 

Ger. No, no, Sir z ſteal her, Sir l ſtenl har ven, are 
Jleas'd to be merry; Sir; heyy boos eannpt but 
* at that queſtion. Lale. 
No, Sir, methinks you: are jr rr tobe merry; 


but you ſay the father does not conſent ? : 


Ger. Not yet, Sir; but 'twill be RO-IRALSE: whether he 
does or no. 


Don; Was ſhe one of your lars? if the wen, 


** 


Ser. Lal ads be able to hold laughing... 


(Ape, =. 
Dow: Nay, nay; I find by your laughing yok ſeal her ; 
ſhe was your ſcholar, was ſhe not? 


Ger. Ves, Sir, ſhe was the firſt 1 ever had, and . 
be the laſt too; for ſhe has a fortune (if I can get her) 


will keep me from teaching to dance any more. 


Dan. So, fo, then ſhe is your ſcholar ſtill it ſeems, and 


ſhe has a good portion ; I'm glad on't; mays; 11 Knew = 
ſtole her. 


Ger, | My My laughing may give him ſuſpicions, yet I can- 


not hold. Alas, laughs. 


Don. What, you laugh, I warrant, to think how the 
oung baggage and you will mump the poor old father ? 
ut ik alf her dependance for a fortune be upon the ſa- 

ther, he may chance to mump you vhs and. t the 


| jeſt; - . 


Ger. 1 hope it wil not be in his — Sirz ha, ha, ha! 
I ſhall laugh too much anon. [4/de.]-- Pray, Sir, be 


| pleas'd to call for your daughter, I am impatient till ſhe 


comes, for time was never more precious with me, and 


with her too; it ought to be ſo, ſare, ſince you. lay the is 


to be married to-morrow, 
> She ovght to beſtir her, as you fay, indeed: Woh, 
ter, Daughter! Prue !-Hippolita.!- Come away, 
[Calls at the door. 


Enter 
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| Enter Hippolita, Prue, and Caution. 

Hiss. Your ſervant, Maſter ; indeed I am aſham's. you 
have ftaid for we. 

Ser. O guod — cis my duty; I know. you came 


as — as | 
— Fathar was with you, therefore I did 

— +> — ſo much haſte as I might ; but if you 
had been alone, nothing ſhou'd have kept me from you; 
I wou'd not have been fo rude as to have made you lay 
2 minute for me, I warrant ou. 

Don. Come, fiddle faddle, what a deal of ceremony 5 
there is betwixt your dancing- maſter and you, querno. 

Hip. Lord, Sir, 1 hope you'll allow me to ſhew my 
reſpect to my maſter, for I have a great reſpect for my 
maſter. 

Ser. And I am very ed of my ſcholar, and am 2 
very great . of my ſcholar. | 

Don. Come, come; Friend, about your buſineſs, end 
honour the king. Your daneing-maſters and barbers are 
ſuch ſinical, ſmooth-tongu'd, tattling fellows ; and if you 
ſet em once a talking, they'll ne'er adone, no more than 
when you ſet em a fiddling: Indeed, all that deal with 
fiddles are given to impertinency. [To Mrs. Caution. 

Caur. Well, well! this is an impertinont fellow, with - 
out being a dancing-maſter: He is no more a dancing- 
maſter than I am a mad. 

Don. What! will you gill 'be aches: than I? voto. 
Come, come, about with my daughter, Man. 

Prue. So he wou'd, 1 Warrant you, if your Worlip 


| wou'd let him alone; 


Don. How now, Mrs. Nimble-chaps/ 

Ger. Well, tho' I have got a little canting at the dau- 
cing-ſchool ſlace I was den, yet I de all ſe bunglingly, 
be I Fance e | 4/ide to Hippolita. 

Hipp. Try; come, uks my band: n 


_ Coe. Lock you, Brother, the impudent batlowy gies 
him her hand. 


| ihe: Cat he'd dance with her without holding har r by 

W e | 
Hipp. Here, take my hand, Maſter. - 
Cat. Lwiſh it were for good and all, 85 l * 
. You _ -maitors arg always. ſo har. 0 
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Don. Voto a St. Jago, not that 1 ſee: About with her, 

Man. 

3 gases. Sir, I cannot about with her as I wou'd 
do, unleſs you will pleaſe to go out a little, Sir; for I kee 
ſhe is baſhfol fill before you, Sir. 


Don. Hey, hey, more fooling yet! Come, come, about, 
about with her. Gre... 


: >. Nays: indeed; Father, Tan aſham'd, aud cannot 
elp it 
on, But you mall help it, for I will not ſtit: Move 
her; I ſay, begin: Huſſy, move when he'll have you. 
Prue. I cannot but laugh at that; ha, ha, ha! Ade. 
Ger. Come then, Madam, fince it muſt be ſo, let us 
try. [But I ſhall diſeover all. Apart to Hippolita.] One, 
two, and coupee. 


"Cat, Nay, d'ye ſee how he ſqueezes her hand, Bro: 
ther? O the lewd villain ! 5 
Don. Come, move, I ſay, and mind her not. 
Ger. One, two, three, four, and turn round. | 
Caut. D'ye fee again? he took her by the bare afm, 
Don, Come, move on; ſhe's mad. er 
Ser. One, two, and a coupe. Area 
Don. Come, one, two, and turn out youth toes.” =, 
Cant. There, thers, he pinch'd her . che 4 W a 
you ſuffer it? 


Ger. One, two, 1 and fall back. ang © 
Don. Fall back, fall back, back; ſome of you 15e for | 
ward enough to back. W be” 23 


Ger. Back, Madam. 8 

Don. Fall back when be bids oY | Buſty. . 

Caut, How! how ! fall back, fall back! mary, \ by 
ſhe ſhall not fall back when he bids her. 
Don. I ſay the ſhall, Huſwife; come _ 

Ger, She will, the will, I warrant vou, Su, i if you 
Won't be angry with her. 


Caut. Do you know what he means by that now ? You 
a a Spaniard. - +424, 
Don. How's that! I not a Spaniard ! ay ſuch a word 
2 
8 Come forward, Madam, three ſleps again. - 
Cat, See, ſee, ſhe ſqurezes his band now. O the des 
bauch d harlotry'! ? 


Hen. So, ſo, mind her not; he mores forward pee 
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well ; but you muſt move as well backward as forward, 
or you'll ne'er,do any thipg to purpoſe. 
Caut. Do you know what you ſay, Brother, yourſelf 


now? Are you at your beaſtlineſs 18 re r young 
daughter? | 


rue, Ha, ha, ha! | 
Don. How now, Miſtreſs, are you ſo merty ? 'b this 
your ſtaid maid as you call her, Siſter Impertinent ? ... 
Ger. I have not much to ſay to you, Miſs z. but [ ſhall 
not have an opportunity to do it, unleſs we can get your 


father out. _ LA. to Hippolita, 
Dom. Come, about again with her. 


© Caut, Look you there, ſhe ſqueezes his hand hard 
again, 


Hipp. Indeed, and indeed, Father, my aunt puts me 
quite out; I cannot dance while ſhe looks on for m 
heart; ſhe makes me aſham'd and afraid. together, "To 

Ger. Indeed, if you would pleaſe to take her out, Sir, 
I am ſure I ſhould make my ſcholar do better than when 


yon are preſent, Sir: Pray,- Sir, be pleaſed for this time 


to take her away; for the next time, I hope I ſhall, orden | 
it ſo, we ſhall trouble neither.of you. 

Caut, No, no, Brother, ftir not, they have 3 mind ta 
be left alone. Come, there's a beaſtly trick in t; he's 
no dancing-maſter J tell you. 

Ger. Damn'd jade, ſhe'll diſcover us. [44 4 to Hip. 

Den. What will you teach me? Nay, then | vil 20 
out, and you ſhall go out too, look you. 

Caut. I will not go out, look you. 

Daz. Come, come, thou art a cenſorious wicked We- 
man, and you ſhall diſturb them no longer. 

Caut. What, will you bawd for your daughter? 

Don. Ay, ay ; come, go out, out, out. 

Caut. I wi not go out, I will not go out, my TY 
ence will not ſuffer me, for I know by experience hat 
will follow. 


Ger. I warrant you, Sir, we'll make good uſe of our 
time when you are gone. | 

Caut, 15 you hear him again ? Don t you kpaw has. 
he means? | Exit Don „ thruſling Caution out. 


Hipp. Tis very well; you are a fine atleman to 
abuſe my poor father ſo. by 1 


Ger, "Tis but by your example, Miſs. 
C2 Hin 
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Well, I am his dau hter and ma k the 

nod rk Hin, 1 hope. en ad TM 5 

Ger. And I am his ſon- in Ie. that ſhall be? and 
therefore may claim my privilege too of making bold 
with him, I hope. 

Hipp. Methinks you ſhould be contented in PRI 
bold with his daughter (for you have made N. bold 
with her) fure. : 


Ger. I hope I ſhall make bolder with her yet, 3 


Hipp. I do not doubt your confidence, for you are a 
dancing- maſter. 

Ger. Why, Miſs, I hope you wou'd not have me a 
fine, ſenſeleſs, whining, modeſt lover; for mavelly in a 
man is as ill as the want of it in a woman. 


42 


fidence to look upon a man: I am ſure I cou'd not look 
upon a man before. 


Ger. But that, I humbly conceive, ſweet Miſs, was 


your father's fault, becauſe you had not a man to, look 
upon. But, deareſt Miſs, I do not think you confident, 
you are only innocent; for. that which wou'd be called 


confidence, nay impudence, in à woman of. yearg,, is 
call'd innocency in one of your age; and the more impu- 


dent you appear, the more innocent you are thought. 
Hipp. Say you ſo? Has youth ſuch privileges? I do 
not wonder then moſt women ſeem impudent, ſince 


it is to be thooght younger than they are, it ſeems: But 
indeed, Maſter, you are as great an e of im- 


pudence, I ſee, as if you were a dancing mater in pod 


earneſt. 

Ger. Yes, yes, 2 young thing may do any thing, may 
leap out of the window, and go away with her AC 
maſter, if ſhe pleaſe. 


Hipp. So, fo, the uſe follows the dodrine. vor ſud- | 


denly. 


Ser. Well, a ray let us make the uſe we mou-d 
of it, leſt your father ſhou'd make too bold with us, apd 


Come in before we wou'd have him. 


Hipp. Indeed, old relations are apt to take cat 1. 
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bred ſreedom of preſſing into young company at unſea- 
ſonable hours. | | 

Ger. Come, dear Miſs, let me tell you how I have 
deſign'd matters; for in talking of any thing elſe we loſe 
time and opportunity: People abroad indeed ſay, the 

Engliſh women are the worſt in the world in uſing an 
opportunity, they love tittle-tattle and ceremony. 

Hipp. Tis becauſe, I warrant, opportunities are not 
ſo ſcarce here as abroad, they have more here than the 
dan uſe ; but let people abroad ſay what they. will of En- 

liſh women, becauſe they do not know 'em, but what 
fy people at home ? | . 

Ger. Pretty Innocent! Ha, ha, ha! Well, I ſay you 
will not make uſe of your opportunity. “. 
Hipp. I ſay, you have no reaſon to ſay ſo yet. 
Ser. Well then, anon at nine of the clock at night 
III try you ; for I have already beſpoke a parſon, and 
have taken up the three back rooms of the tavern, which 
front upon the gallery window, that no body may ſee us 
eſcape, and I have appointed (preciſely betwixt eight. 
and nine of the clock, when it is dark) a coach and fix 

to wait at the tavern-door for us. | 5 

Hipp. A coach and fix! a coach and fix, do you ſay? 
Nay, then I fee you are reſolved to carry me away; for 

a coach and fix, though there were not a man but the 
coachman with it, wou'd carry away any young girl of 
my age in England. A coach and fix! 45 1 
Ser. Then you will be ſure to be ready to go with me? 
Hip. What young woman of the town cou'd ever. ſay 
no to a coach and ſix, unleſs it were going into the coun- 
try? A coach and fix! tis not in the power of fourteen 
years old to reſiſt it. R 

Ger. Vou will be ſure to be ready? 
Hipp. You are ſure tis a coach and ſix ? 
Ver. I warrant you, Miſs. IS 
Hipp. I warrant you then they'll carry us merrily away. 
A coat ind ! | 8 7 | 
Ger, But have you charm'd your couſin the Monfieur 
(as you ſaid you wou'd) that he in the mean time ſay no- 


thing to prevent us ? 

er nent ron 2 c Rs 
Enter "to them Don Diego, and Mrs, Caution preſtrg in. 
Caut. I will come in, 


C 
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Don. Well, I hope, by this time, you have given her 
full inſtructions; you have told her what and how to do; 
10 have done all. > 456 #4" 

Ger. We have juſt done, 1 00 Sir. en 

Hipp. Ay, Sir, we have juſt done, Dit [17702 0 

Caut. And I fear juſt undone, Sir.. 


Ger. D'ye hear that damn'd witch ? 122 to Hipp. 


Don, Come, leave your cenſorious prating; thou haſt 
ow a falſe, right woman thyſelf in thy youth, I warrant 


yr ny I right! I right! I ſcorn your words, 1d have 
you to know, and 'tis well known, I right! no, 'tis 
your dainty minx, that gililirt, your daughter here, that 


is right; do you ſee how her handkerehier 3 is rolled; and 
what a beat ſhe's in? 1 
Den, She has been dancing. | 


Caut. Ay, ay, Adam and Ie dance, or the bog: 


ning of the world ; d'ye ſee how ſhe pants ? 

Don. She has not been uſed to motion. 7 

Caut. Motion! Motion! Motion d'ye call it? No, 
ir deed, I kept her from motion till now): Motion with a 
1 5 

+ Dan. You put the poor baſhful girl to the Bluſh, you 
es; hold your peace. 5 

Caul. Tis her guilt, not her 8 marry. 

Den. Come, come, mind her not, Child; come, Maler, 
let me ſee her dance now the whole dance roundly toge- 
ther ; come, ling to her. 

. Ger. Faith, we ſhall be diſcovered after all; you know 


I cannot fing a note, Miſs, oo LING to ERPs. 


Dan, Come, come, Man. 


Hip. Indegd, Father, my maſter's in haſte now 3 pray . 


let it alone till anon at night, when, you ſay, he is 10 


come again, and then you ſhall ſee me dance it 90 the 


violin; pray ſtay till then, Father. 
Dar. I will not be put off ſo; come, e t 
Hipp. Pray, Father — FAT 10 
Don. Come, ſing to her ; come, b 8 90 


Ger. Pray, Sir, excuſe me till anon, nk in ſome hosts. | 
Don. I ſay, begin, I will not excuſe you; come, take 


her by the hand, and about with her. 
Caut. I ſay, he ſhall not take her by the hand, he 
ral touch her no more ; while I am hore, there ſhall be 
no 
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no{ more; ſqueezing and tickling her palms Good Mr, 
Dancing- maſter ſtand off. [Thrufts Gerrard away. 

Don. Get you out, Mrs. Impertivence 3 take” her by 
the hand, I ſay. 


Cant. Stand of, I fay, he ſhall not touch her, he bas 
touch'd her too much already. 


Don. If patience were not a Spaniſh virtue, 1 wou 4d 
lay it aſide now: I ſay, let em dance, 

Caut. I ſay, they ſhall not dance. 

Hipp. Pray, Father, fince you ſee my aunt's obſtinacy, 
et us alone till anon, when you may keep her out as org 
as you phaſe, 

Don. Well then, F riend, do not fail to come. 0 

Hipp. Nay, if he fail me atlaſt——— _ | 

Don. De ſuis you come, for ſhe's to be marry'd to- 
.morrow'; do you know it? 

Ger. Ves, yes, Sir. Sweet Geholus, your bumble ſer- 
vant, till night; and think in the mean time of the in- 


ſtructions I have given you, that you may be the readier 
whips come. 


Dor. Ay, Girl, be ſure you do; and do you be fure- to 
come. 

Caut. Vou need not be ſo concern'd, he'll be tots to 
come, I warrant you; but if I could help it, he ſhowd 

never ſet foot again in the houſe. 

Dan You - wow'd frighten the poor anciug-maſter 
from the houſe ; but be ſure You route for all ws; | 
7 e. Sir. | 
But this jade will: pay me when I am gone. 5 2 

Cant, Hold, hold, Sir, I muſt let you out, and I 
wiſh I cou'd keep you out. He a dancing-maſter ! 
root a chouce, a en a mere cheat, and that you'll 

n \ 

Dor. I find any man a cheat! I cheated by: a man? 
I ſcorn your words: I that have ſo much Spaniſh care, 
circumſpection, and prudence, cheated- by a man ! Do 
you think I can be cheated, who have been in Spain, look 
you, and have kept up my daughter a twelvemonth, for 
_- _ being cheated of ay, look you? 1 chented 

evi: | 


Caut. Well, As, more. 


C xen Don, Hippolita, Caution, and Prue. 
Ger. Well, old — if you had never kept up 


= I your 
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your daughter; -1 am ſure I had, apver cheated you of 

hen: P. 
The wary fool i 7s by bis care 2 +. 

As cucloldi by their Jealouſy are ned.” [Ei 


—_ 
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Enter Monſieur de Paris ait bout 4 ferule, ab a Spi 
hat, a Spaniſh doublet, ſtockings, and ſboes, but in pan- 
l a wa:fi-bil', and à Spaniſh dagger in 5 and a 
crawat about his nech. 


Enter Hippolita and Prue behind, laughing. 


Mer O ſce wat a fool love do make of one, jarnie. 


It do metamorphoſe de brave man in de beaft, 


de ſatte, de animal. 


Hipp. Ha, ha, ha! | 1 and 
Monſ. Nay, you may laugh, *tis ver vel, I am be- 


come as ridicule for you as can be, mort. bleu. 1 have 


deform myſelf into a ugly Spaniard, 
Hipp. Why, do you call this diſguiſing vdr like 


a Spaniard, Wale. you wear pantaloons ſill, and the 


cravat ? 

| Monſ.' But is here not the double doublet, and the 
Sn dagger auſh ? 

Hi p. But tis as long as the Freach ſword, LY worn 
like it. But where's your Spaniſh beard, the thing of 


moſt conſequence ? 


" +Movſe Jarnie, do ou tink beards are as eaſy to be had 
as in the Play houſes? Non; hut if here be no the ugly 
long Spaniſh beard, here are, I am Certain, de ugly 
ong Spaniſh ear. 22 5; 


Hipp. That's very true; ha, ha, hat. | 
Monſ. Auh de ingrate, dat de woman is | Wen we poor 
men are your gallants, you laugh at us yourſelves, and 


wen we ale your huſbands, you make all the world laugh 
at us, jarnie. Love! dam love; it makes the man more 


ridicule, than poverty, poetry, or a new title of honour, 


Jarnie, 
Enter Don Diego and Caution, 


Von. What, at Naa jarnies fill? voto. 


Monſ: 


wih Obe -MASTER. 5 | 
Morſ. W. 


'Ondle, you are at your yotoes ſlill. 

- i Nay; In altow you to be at your votoes too, but 
not to make the incongruous match of Spaniſh doublet 
and French pantaloons. 

[ Holding his hat before his pantalon. 

Morſ. Nay, pray, dear Oncle, let me unite France and 
Spain; 'tis the mode of France now, jarnie, voto. 

Don. Well, I ſee J muſt pronounce : I told you, if you 
were not dreſs'd i in the Spaniſh habit to-night, you ſhou'd 
not marry my daughter to-morrow, look ou. 

Monſ. Well, am I not habilee in de Spaniſh habit? My 
doublet, ear and hat, leg and feet, are Spaniſh, that dey 
are. 

Don. I told you I was a Spaniſh poſitivo, Thor” 

Monſ. Will you not ſpare my pantaloon ? Jae 1 
Tha give you one little finger tc to excuſe my . Wader 

2-ꝑkEÄELÜP' 

Don. I have faid, look you. 

Monſ. Aub, chere pantaloons ! 1 for my panta- 
loons, Cad. My poor pantaloons are as dear to me 
as de ſearf to de countree capitaine, or de new-niade offi- 
cer: Therefore have de compaſſion for my ee 


5 


Don Diego, mon Oncle. Helas, helas, hela: 
C Keeel 4% Don Diego. 

| 22 T have faid, look 3 you, Your dreſs muſt be nde 

and your 2 e Engliſh: I am uno poſitivo. 


Monf. An ſt ſpeak baſe good Rough too Ah, la 
pitiee ! helas! 

Don. It muſt be done; and I will ſee this great change 
ere it be dark, voto your time is not long 5 look tot, 
look you. | 

| Mm. Helas, bein belas! dat Eſpagnie hou'd conquer . 
la France in England ! ! Helas, helas, helas! Ex. Monſieur. 

Don. You ſee what pains I take to make win the more. 
| agreeable to you, Daughter. 

Hipp. But indeed, and indeed, Father, you waſh the 
Blackamoor white, in endeavouring to make a Spaniard 
of a Monſieur, nay, an Engliſh Monſieur too; conſider: 
that, Father: For when once they have taken the French 
pa (as they call it) they are never to be made ſo much 

as Engliſhmen again, 1 have heard ſay. | 

Don. What, I warrant you are like the reſt of the young 
Wy baggages of England, that like nothing but what is 

Cx; French? 
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ench? You wou 'd 1 5 him reform d, you wou 
£9 a Monfieur to uland; en you querno : 4 
Hipp. No, indeed, Feber, x wou'd tk 5100 « Mop 
teur to my buſband ; not I, indeed; and Tam ms n 
org make my couſin otherwiſe, 
T warrant you. e LOT on 
2 You can't, you can t indeed, rabber ; OY 
"have worn, u know, he ſhall never have me, he 
"does not leave of his Monfieurthip:' Now, as 1 told you, 
tis as hard for him to ceaſe being a Monfieur, as dis for 
you. o break a Spaniſh oath; ſo that I am not in 
any great danger of having a Monfieur to my huſband. 
1 N Well, but you ſhall have him for your haſhand, 


77.0 % Then ou Will break your Spaniſh oath.” 

"cob No, I um break him of nr Spanih wks / . 250 
ver ſhall have him for your huſband, querno. 

Hipp. Indeed and indeed, Father, I I ſhall not me hu 

Dos. Indeed you ſhall, Daughter. 285 

Hp. Well, you mall ee, Father. 

Caut. No, I warrant you ſhe wilt not have Wiemer 
have her dancing: maſter rather: I know her meanipg; ! 
underſtand her. 

Don. "Thu malicious fooliſh woman, u underſtand 
ber! But I do underſtand her ; She fays Nan Will not break 
my oath, nor he his French eb fo, through our 
"gifference, ſhe thinks ſhe ſhall not have bim; but ſhe ſhall, 
| Hipp. But I ſhan't. 

ak Se. I know ſhe will not have big, beranſe ſhe hates 


ci De „ tell. you, if he does . him, tis a fign ſhe 


Il 


and that, marries the man ſhe loves, look you. Beſides, 

is all one whether ſhe loves him now or not; for as ſoon 

as, ſhe's. marry'd, ſhe'd be ſure to hate him. 'That's the 

_ reaſon we wiſe Spaniards are jealous, and only expect, 
nay, will be ſure our wives ſhall fear us, look you. 

Hipp. Pray, good Father and Aunt, do not diſpute 


about nothing; for I am ſure he will never be my bob : 


to hate. 
Caut. I am of your 0 inion, indeed : I underſtand you. 
Ican ſee as far as another. 
Don. You ! you cannot ſee ſo much as through your 
4 ſpeRacles, 
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ſpeklaclel. But I underſtand her: *Tis ber ere dente wo 
marriage makes her ſay ſhe ſhall not hüve imb z, for 
poor young. things, when they are” omee in the robns, 
think they ſhall never be marry'd. T7 e 
Hipp. Well, Father, think you what you will; dut 1 
know what I think. 
Enter Monſieur in the Yor, habit life, oh „ W a 
 frevet, and a by the Bitle e 0155 4 
Illa in his 
We ne, did not I tell you you 'Fould-kve vum ? 
Look 575 ere, he has comply d with me, and is a per- 
fect Spaniard.” | 
Mon. Ay, ay, I am ugly rogue enough now; ſare, 
for my couſin. But tis your Father's fault, Couſin; that 
you han't the handſomeſt, beſt dreſs'd man in the mation ; 
a man bien miſe. 
Dor. Yet agaiii at your French ? and 5 cravat on fill ? 2 
voto a „ off, off with it. 
Mon. Nay, I will ever hereafter ſpeak clowniſh good 
Engliſh, do but ſpare me my cravat. 
Kal I am uno poſitivo, look you. 
Mon. Let me not put on that Spaniſh zan r 
me my cravat; for I love cravat farieuſettient? 
Dan. Again at your furjeuſement ? 
Mozſ. Po Lak oak = oatd but have fome | 
arte, 


— 1 


Don. Pale again? 
© Mon/. Alas, alas, alas 
Hipp. I mall die. 
Prue. | ſhall burſt; ha, ha, ha! 
' Mor/. Ay, ay, you ſee what I am come to for your 
fake, Couſin and Uncle, pray take notice how ridiculous 
I am grown to my couſin, that loves me above all the 
C6 world ; 3 
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world! 'Si6-can no tore forbear laughing at ime; I vo.] 
and ſe ear, thas if I were as errant a Spaniard as yourſelf. 

Dan. B a Spaniard; like me, and ne'er think people. 

laugh at you : There never was a Spaniard that thought 
W one laugh'd at him. But what, do you laugh at a 
golilta, aggage! ? Come, Sirrah, Black, now de you 
teach him to walk with the verdadero geſt, gravia, and 
gravidad of a true Caftitian. _ 

Monſ. Muſt I have my dancing-mafter, to too? Came, 
bttle Mat, then lead on. | 

ETA [Black firuts about the age, tbe Monſieur 

| Jalloæus him, imitating aukwardly all he does. 
98 Den. Malo, malo, with your hat on your poll, as if 
it hupg upon a pin: The French and Engliſh wear their 
hats-as if their horns would not ſuffer em to co over 
their foreheads, voto. | 
Mo. Tis true, there are ſome well-bred pinile- 
men have ſo much reverence for their peruke, that they 
wou'd refuſe to be grandees of your Spain, for fear of 
putting on their hats, I, yow and ſwear, 

Don. Come, Black, teach him now to make aBpaniſh leg. 

Mans. Ha, ha, ha! your Spaniſh' leg is an eim 
coourteſy, I vow and ſwear : Hah, hab, ha! 

Don. Well, the hood does not make the monk; the aſs 
Was an aſs gill, tho? he had a hon's ſkin on. This will 
de a light French fool, in ſpite of the grave Spaniſh ha- 
bit, look you. But, Black, do what Tou can; make 
the moſt of him; Walk him about. 

_. - Prue, Here are the people, Sir, you ſent to ſpeak with 
about proyifions for, the wedding; and here are your 

 Joaths brought. home too, Miſtreſs. 0 
[rue goes to the door and returnt. 


F 4 * 5 *... « — * 


Don. Well, I'come. Black; do what you can with | 


A Walk him about. 
Mon. Indeed, Uncle, if I were as you, I TEST 'not 
Z have. the grave Spaniſh habit ſo traveſtied : I ſhall diſ- 
grace it, and my little black mafter too, I vow and' (wear. 
Don. Learn, learn of him; improve yourſelf by him; 
And do you walk him, walk him about ſoundly.” Come, 
Siſter and Daughter, I muſt have your judgments, tho' 1 
mall not need em, look you. Walk him, ſee you walk 
him. I. [Exeunt Don, Hippolita, and Caution. 
Mor, Jarnie, he does not only make a Spaniard of N 
ut 
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buta\Spaniſh onen giving me to his Neageg te Wal 
nk come . little Maſter. 

he Black inſtructs Monſieur « on ont dt of 1 

age, Prue Handing on the oh 

75 — 0 the veforiuaace condition, of us poor of 
maidg,! who, have all the carking and « caring, the WY 
ing and-fiiting up, the trouble and danger f op 
treſles intrigues, whilſt they go away with all « ths ite 15 
ſacs} And if they can get t eir man into A 1 
well enough; they ne'er think of the f poor watchf C 


SN 


bermaid, wha. fits. knocking; her heels in the cold, 
want of better exerciſe, in ſome. melancholy . pa 
entry, when ſhe cou'd employ. her time every Ks as 
well as hen miſtreſs, for all her quality, if he! * if but 


put to it. CG 97 
12 Hold up your head, hold vp ee 


e malo! 
Spaniard ſcorns to look upon 
2 | 


Prue, Wee can ſhift for our miſtreſſes, and not FO our- 
felyes: Mine has got a handſome proper young man, 
and is juſt going to make the moſt of him; AUG "muſt. 

be left in the lurch here with a couple of gy hure 
Blackamoor boys in bonnets, and an old. wither" Sp. 15 
eunuch; not a ſervant elſe in the houſe, nor have I h. 
in Any comfortable ſociety at all. 7 2 

Blach. Now let me ſee you make your "viſit leg, thus... 

Monſ. Auh, teſte-non; ha, ha, ha! | 

Black What! a Spaniard, and laugh aloud! Nö, if 
you laugh, thus only %o Now, your Galutatiop i in 
the ſtreet, as you paſs by your acquaintance ; look you, 
thus ——if to a woman, thus putting ur hat upon 
| own heart; if to a man, thus, with a nod ſo 

ut frown a ie more, frown : But if to a Woman you 
wou'd be very ceremonious, thus ſo——yout neck 
nearer your ſhoulder ſo Now if you wou'd ſpeak 
contemptibly of any man or thing, do thus with your 

hand o — and rng up your ſhoulders till they 
Hide your ag. 3 


_ [Mayf, initgting. the Black. 


Now walk again. 
Prue. All my hopes are in that coxcomb there: T muſt 
take up with my miſtreſs's leavings, tho“ we chamber- 
maids are wont to be before- hand with them. But 1 
the 


I have 
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che dulleſt, modeſteſt fool, for x Frenchity*& fol, dd ever 


I faw 3 for no body cou'd be more coming to him than 1 
have been (tho! I ſay it) and yet I am He'er the nearer. 
I have ſtolen away bis handkerchief, and told mo Kd it; 
and yet he wou'd never ſo much as kruggle with a 
get ĩt a 1 2 1 have pulled off his peruke, anten 1 


ribbands, and pave, been wa bold with him; yet he 
wou'd never be ſo with me! Nay, I have e th im, 
anch d him; ind tickled bim; 44) e would [0 
o the like for „ 2* Try 200 
Tue Black a#d Monſieur fahr. Bere he 
Black. Nay, thus, thus, dir. n 


Prue. . to make my perſon more ele to bim, 
d art, as they fay; for every "night ſince he 
came, I have worn the ſorehead- piece of bees-wax,and 
hops greaſe, and every morning ated with Vutter-mille 
and wild tanſey ; and have pot on evety day for his only 


ſake my Sunday's Bow-dys ſtockings; and have new- 


chalk'd my ſhoes, as conſtantly as the morning came: 
Nay, I have taken occafion to garter my ſtockings before 
him; as if unawares of him; for a good leg and foor, 
with good ſhoes and flockings, are very provaki 

they fay: But the devil a bit would he be Wenk Ni But 
I muſt think of a way. | L. ide. 
Black. Thus, thus. Ye R 


 Moy/. What, ſo 2 Well, well, | hays lebt encugh 


for this time, little Maſter, I il have no more, eſt the 
multiplicity of em make me forget em „da. Prue, art 


thou there, and ſo penſive ? What art thou thinking of ? 


Prue. Indeed, I am aſhamed to tell your Worthip. | C 
Mon. What, aſham'd! 'wer't thog then thinking. c of 
my beaſtlineſs? Ha, ha, hat © 


Prue. Nay, then 1 am fore d to tell Ro ook in 


my own vindication. 


Monſ. Come then. 
Prue. But, indeed, your Workip—Pw m , he 


I am, tho it was of nothing but of a dream I bad of 
your ſweet Worſhip laft night. 

Monf. Of my ſweet Worſhip ! I warrant it was a ſweet 
dream then: What was it? Ha, ha, ha! 


Prue, Nay, indeed, I have told your Worſhip' enough 
already; you may oueſs the reſt. 


M.,. 1 cannot gueſs ; ha, ha, ha ! What ſhou'd it be? 
Prithee let's know the reſt, Prus. 
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. Wou'd y Eh. f gg * 
JA ' pace a, ha, ha Nay, brite ill. 
for I can't c gueſs, 0 A— 

Prue, Nay, tis always ſo, for want of the men 5 3 
king, 1182 poor women are forc d to nene But I am 
; till a | S Bai 35% 

Mon. 1 Ai is 5 it; ſpeak. . N ee 

Prue. Why then, methoughts lat DINE you came up 
into my chamber in your ſhirt, when I was in bed and 
that you might eaſily do, for I have ne'er a lock to my 
door. Now I warrant I am as red as my petticoat. 

Mon ſ. No, thou'rt as yellow as e' er thou wert. 

f 1 Vellow, * W 

Mon ay : But let's hear the dre out. vil 

8 wr 5 can't you gueſs the reſt 1 N een 
nl. No, not I, I vow and ſwear.: Fon let's hear, 

Prus. But can't you gueſs, in e VI 

55 Not I, the devil eat me. 


NF 
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Monſ. Ha, ha, ha! But you wak'd and found it was 
but a dream, | 
Prue. Indeed it was 7 lively, I know nat whether 'twas 
a dream, or no. But if you were not there, Pl. poder- 
take you may come when you will, and do ay 7 gt to 

me you will, I lleep ſo faſt. 
Mon /. No, no ; I don't believe that. 5 
Prue. Indeed you may, your 9 
Monſ. It cannot be. 
Prue. Inſenſible beaſt! he will not underſtand . 
and one wou'd think 1 ſpeak plain enough, e. | 
| - Morſe Well, but Prue, what art thou thinking of? 
Prue. Of the dream, whether it was a dream or na- 
Mon.” "Twas a dream, I warrant he. 
Prue. Was it? Iam hugeous glad it was a dream. 
Monk, Ay, ay, it was a dream ; And. I am hugeons 
glad it was a dream too. 
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of e 3 9 27 70 bee 

dee 1 Be nor 35 e Ke 1 bs * 

as to come one ni ght, 1 pb Ares tri Ta” 

I am fo _ on? b 1 6 a WOT 7 
NM. 'er fear it; reams 70 by the Gntraries. 

bs a) Abe chat! mould $9.by 155 your Worltip's 

e and come to hed to you Wotbly, No ow 

I red 5 Na N ken in 5 A gain, IT watr nt. 7 TH 
| u art no redder than a eck e 


Fe kat if I ſhould do ſack 4 ich 10 my ſleep, ö yo 


| Warthip wou'd not cenſure 2 Rep. harmleſs maid, i 22 


For I am apt to walk in my 
Well then, Prue, for thou malt ar ſhame 


cyl, vc wench, II be ſure to lock my door s SITE, 


5 
rus. So, bo. this way I find wilt not do! 1 mult? come 


94 0 and * to the bus "neſs, like other Women, 


or A, 
Enter Gerrard: 1 . 
Mr 0 „che dancing- maſter e Sy 
Prae. Dear Sir, I have ſomething to fay to you tou 
ew, which Tam aſham'd to ſpeak aloud. 
1. Another rime, another time, Proe, "Ye. 


i 20 ca I'yopr miſtreſs to her RE? maſter : Go, „ „% 2 


Prue. Nay, pray hear me, Sir, firſt. ' _ 
Mor. Another time, another time, Prue ; [PE 1 


gone. 


Prue, Nay, 1 beſeech your Worſhip hear m me. W e 
Mon. No; prithee be gone. hes e 
Prue. Nay, I am e'en well enough ſerv'd | for 10 FA 
ing my, mind when [ had an opportunity. * Wel, wut 
de playing the modeſt woman forfooth : A woman's hy- 
pocrily in this caſe does only deceive herfelf. [Exit Prue. 
Monf.”O, the brave dancing-maſter * the fine dancing- 


maſter Vour ſervant, your ſervant. 


Gr. Your ſervant, Sir: I proteſt I did not know you 
at firſt, 


Lam afraid this fool ſhou'd ſpoil all, notwithſtanding 
Hippolita's care and management; yet I ought. to truſt 
her : But a ſecret is more ſafe with a treacherous knave, 


than a talkative fool. [ Aide. 


Mon. Come, Sir, you muſt know a little brother dan- 
cing- 


DANCING: MASTER: 


cing-mafter of, yours; walking-maſter J fiou'd have Tad, 
for he teaches me to walk and make legs, by the bye. 
Pray know him, Sir; ſalute him, Sir. You Chriſſian 
dancing-maſters are ſo proud. 7 


Ger. But, Monfieur, what ſtrange metamorphoſis 13 
this ? Yau look like a Spaniard, and talk like an Engliſh- 
man again, which I thought had been N Lade ee 
Mon, Nothing impoſüble to love: _Lmuft do't, or 
jofe my miſtreſs, your pretty ſcholar ; for *tis I am to 
= have her: You may remember I told you ſhe was to be 
* marry'd to a great man, a man of honour and quality. 
Ser. But does ſhe enjoin you' to this ſevere penance ? 
Such I am ſure it is to you. e 
Mon ſ. No, no: Tis by the compulſion of the ſtarch'd 
ſop her father, who is ſo arrant a Spaniard, he wou'd 
kill you. and his daughter, if he knew, who you were; 
therefore haye a ſpecial care to diſſemble well. 
es eg nga ok ke - [Draws him afide, 


Ger. I warrant you. 1 5 
Monſ. Dear Gerrard —— Go, little Maſter, and call 
my couſin ; Tell her, her dancing-maſter is here. 
FFFCEFFCCCC CC 
I fay, dear Gerrard, faith, I'm oblig'd to you for the 
trouble you have had. When I ſent you, I intended a 
jeſt indeed; but did not think it would have been ſo dan- 
gverons a jeſt : Therefore, pray forgive m. 
bs Ger. I do, do heartily forgive you. | „ 
Monſ. But can you forgive me for ſending you at firft, 
like a fool as I was? "Twas ill done of me. Can you 
forgive. me 2... CC 4; hone pete ee 
Ser. Ves, yes, I do forgive Yolo: ho, ih 58 
Monſ, Well, thou art à generous man, I vow 
ſwear, to-come and take upon you all this trouble, d- 
ger, and ſhame, to be thought a paltry dancing: maſter; | 
and all this to preſerve a lady's honour, and life, who in- 
tended to abuſe you: But I take the obligation upon me. 
Ger. Piſh, piſh, you are not obliged to me at all. 
Morſe, Faith, but I am ſtrangely oblig d to you. 


* 8 
» 
. 7 


* nd 
an- 


Ser. Faith, but you are not. reps 
Moy. 1 vow and ſwear, but am. 
r. Iſwear you are not. __ . 
Moanſ. Nay, thou art ſo generous a dancing-mafter 
— Ha, ha, ha! , e 
To | Enter 


ſon, as I have told you, Sir, to ſay I am not a punctual 


ever had, 


of him, I yow and ſwear. But I wonder people can be 


be a grateful kind ſcholar to vou. 


makes of him too! I wonder people can be made ſach 


fools of, I vow and ſwear. Ha, ha, ha!! + {{fide. 
Hipp. Indeed, it ſhall go hard, but In be 0 grateful 
kind ſcholar to you. 


cher way : She thinks ſhe loves him; 2 ha, ha! Lord, 
chat people ſhould be ſuch fools! e aue. 


daughter! I wou'd I cou'd ſee any one ang mo-of wy 
| daughter: 


| Spaniard. 


to? Mump me of my miſtreſs! I wou'd I cou'd ſee any 
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Ener Dan Diego, Hippolita, Caution, an _ 


Don. Vou ſhall not come in, Litter „ CoH 

"Cant; I will come in. . Po ery es Fes 

Don. You will hot be civil. Ee e e oft 7 ; 

Caut. I'm ſure they will not be civil, it Ido not o come 
in: I muſt, I Will. N NN 


Don. Well, honeſt Prien de you are SATA which 3 is 
a rare virtue in a dancing-maſter : Ita! anonde of #; and 
will remember it; I will, look you. 


- Monf. So, ſilly, damn'd, politic Spaniſh Uacle. Vs, 
ha, ha ! LA. _ 


Ger. My fine ſcholar, - Sir, there, ſhall never have rea- 


man; for I am more her ſervant than td Ae ſcholur [ 


Monf. Well ſaid, i'faith : Thou Joſt cakes A pretty ſool 


made ſuch fools of; ha, ha, ha! 4 
Hipp. Well, Maſter, I thank yon; and 1 hopeTh 


Man /. Ha, ha, ha! cunning little jilt, bar u fool ſhe 


Caut. As kind as ever your mother 1 was to your father, 
J warrant. 

Don. How ! agen wich your ſenſeleſs ſuſpielone4- 

 Mon/. Piſh, piſh, Aunt : Ha, ha, ha ! ſhe's a fool ano- 


Caut. Come, come, I cannot but ſpeaks: J tell you, 
beware in time; for he is no dancing. maſter; but ſome 
debauch'd perſon, who will mump you of your daughter. 
Don. Will you be wiſer than I ſtill? Mump me of my 


Caut. And mump you of your miſtreſs too, young 
Man. Ha, ha, ba! will you be witer than 1 too; vo- 


one mump me of my miſtreſs. [To Caution. ] I am afraid 
this damn'd old aunt ſhould diſcover us, I vow and ſwear: 


Be 
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N Be careful therefore, and reſolute. Aide to Ger. ani Hip. 
| Cant. He! he does:u5t go about his buſineſs like a 
8 dancing: maſter. He'll ne'er teach her to dance: But 
he'll teach her no goodneſs ſoon enough, I Warrant. He 
Monſ. Ay, the devil eat me, if he be not the beſt 
| dancing-maſterin England now. Was not that well ſaid, 
Couſin > Was it not? For he's a gentleman dancing- 
maſter, you know. _ [Afide 10 Ger. and Hipp. 
Don. You know him, Couſin, very well? Couſin, you 
ſent him to my daughter ? 
Monf. Yes, yes, Uncle. Know him! 
We'll ne'er be diſcover'd, I Warrant: Ha, ha, ha! [Aa. 
Caut. But will you be made a fool of too 
Monſ. Ay, ay, Aunt, never trouble yourſelf © 
Don. Come, Friend, about your buſineſs, about with 
my daughter. _ de WOES | 
Hipp. Nay, pray Father, be pleas'd to go out a little, 
and let us but praQtiſe a while, and then you ſhall ſee me 
dance the whole dance to the violin. q 8 8 
Don. Tittle tattle; more fooling ſtill! Did not you 
ſay, when your maſter was here laſt, I ſhould ſee you 
dance to the violin when he came agen 
Hipp. So I did, Father: But let me practiſe a little firſt 
before, that I may be perfect. Beſides, my Aunt is here, 
and ſhe will put me out: You know I cannot dance be- 
fore her. Sor A 
Don. Fiddle faddle. * ta 
Ma. They're afraid to be diſcover'd by Gertard's 
bungling; I ſee; [4fde.) Come, come, Uncle, turn out; 


let 'em practiſe. 5 TENG 

Don; I won't, voto a St. Jago: What a fooling's here! 
Mosſ. Come, come, let em practiſe: Turn out, turn 
out, Uncle. R | 8 
Don. Why can't ſhe practiſe it before me ? 

Monſ. Come, dancers and fingers are ſometimes hu- 
mourſome ; befides, twill be more grateful to you to ſee 
it danc'd all at once to the violin. Come, turn out, turn 
Out, 1 ſay. f | 205 | 

Don, What a fooling's here ftill among you, voto! _ 

Mon/. So, there he is with you, voto: Turn out, turn 
out; I vow and ſwear you ſhall turn out. 88 

FIT [Takes him by the ſhoulder. 


Don, 
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Don. Well, ſhall I fee her dance it to the violin at lat? i 
Ger. Ves, yes, Sir; What do you think I teach her 
for? [Exit Don, 


Mon. Go, go, turn out ; and you too, Aunt, e 
Caut. Serjoully, Nephew, I ſhall not dene n * 
I ſhall not. 1 5 
Nn. Royally, you muſt, Aunt: Come. i 
Caul. 1 hear me, Nephew. e 15 
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Mon. I Will not hear you. 

Cant. Tis for your ſake I ſtay: I muſt not ſuffer you 
to be wrong'd. 

Monſ. Come, no wheedling, Aunt : Come away, 

Cant. Phat flippery fellow will do't. 

Monſ. Let him do't. 

Caut. Indeed, he will do't; 66 fag he will. 

Monſ. Well, je him do't, royally. 

Caut. He will wrong you. 

Mon, Well, let him, I fay : If I have a 110 to be 
wrong d, what's that to you ? I will be wrong'd, if you 
B0 there too, I vow and ſwear. | 

2 You fhall not be wrong'd, 

Done I will. | | 
—_ You ſhall not. i [Don returnt, 
Don. What's the matter ? Won't ſhe be rul'd? Come, 

come away: Vou ſhall not diſturb em. 1 
Don ad Monſieur brut Caution t. 

Cane: D'ye ſee how they laugh at you both? Well, go 
to. The truth-telling Trojan gentlewoman of old was ne'er 
believ'd till the town was taken, rammag'd, and ran- 
ſack d. Even, even fo— = [Exit Caution. 

Mm.” Ha, ha, ha! Turn out. 

Lord, that people thou'd be ſuch errant cuddens ! 
ha; ha? 22 1. 

Hipp. No, no; I'd have you go out and hold the door, 
Couſin; or ſee, my father will come in again before his 
time. 

Mon. I will, I will then, ſweet Couſin. Tis well 
thought on; that was well thought on, indeed, for me to 
hold the door, 

k Hipp. But be ſure you-keep him out, Coufin, ul we 
nock. 

Monſ. I warrant you, Coufin. Lord, that pe ue le ſhou'd 
be made ſuch fools of! Ha, ha, ha! [Exit _— 
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Ger. So, ſo: .To. make him hold the doory while I 
Real his miſtreſs, is not unpleaſant. - 

Hipp. Ay, but wou d you do ſo ill a thing, ſo rea- 
cherous a thing? F aith, tis not well. 

Ger. Faith, I can't help it, fince 'tis for your bete. 
Come, Sweeteſt, is not this our way into the gallery? 

Hipp. Ves; bat it goes againſt my conſcience to be ac- 
ceſſary to ſo ill a thing: You ſay you do it for my ſake. 

Ger. Alas, poor Miſs ! 'tis not againſt your conſcience, 
but againſt your modeſty, you think, to do it frankly. 

Hipp. Nay, IF it be againſt my modeſty too, I can 't do 
it indeed, | 

Ger. Come, come, Miſs, let us make haſte; all's . 

Hipp. Nay, faith, I can't ſatisfy my ſeruple. 

Ger. Come, Deareſt, this is not a time for ſeruples nor 
modeſty. odefty between lovers is as impertinent as 
ceremony between friends; and modeſty is now as un- 
ſeaſonable. as on the nn night, Come Was oy. 
Deareſt. 

Hipp. Whither ? 

Ger. Nay, ſure we have loſt t too much time already : 
Is that a proper eueſtion now? If you wou'd SW, 
come along; for I have all ready. | 

Hipp. But Jam not ready, _ 

Ger. Truly, Miſs, we ſhall have your father come in 
upon us, and prevent us again, as he did in the morning. 

Hipp. Twas well for me he did: For on my conſci- 
ence, if he had not come in, I had gone clear away with 
you when I was in the humour. 

Ger. Came, Deareſt, you wou'd frighten me, as if you 
were not yet in the ſama humour. dome, come duns, 
che coach and ſix is ready. 

Cl "Tis too lata to take the air, and 1 am not 
ready 

Ger. Vou were ready in a the morning. 

Hipp. Ay, ſo I Was. 

Ger. Come, come, Miſs, indeed the Jeſt begins to be 
none. 

Hipp. What, I warrant you think me in jeſt then? 

F Ger. In jeſt, certainly ; but it begins to be trouble- 
ome... 

Hipp. But, Sir, you cou'd believe I was in earneſt in the 
W when I but ſeem d to be ready to go with 
you; 
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ou; and why won't you-believe'me now, when 1 de. 

you to the contrary ? 1 take it unkindly, that the longer 

I am acquainted with you, you ſhou'd have the lefs con- 
fidence in me. 

Ger. For beaven's lake, Miſe, loben no more time ogy, 


"Dy 


mw, 4 


Hipp. Let bim if he will. 

Ger. He'll hinder our deſign.” 

Hipp. No, he will not; for mine is to tay here now. 

Ger. Are you in earneſt ? | 

Hp. Yow'll find it ſo. | | 

Ger. How! why you  confeſs'd but now bon wou 1d 
have gone with me in the morning. 

Hipp. I was in the humour then. : 

Ger. And I hope you are in the ſame aun; you exit 
canes ſo ſoom © W 

Hipp. Why, is it not awhole day apo ? 

Ger, What, are you not a day in the ſame humour? = 

' Hipp. Lord! that you who know the town, they ſay, 
thou'd think any woman could be a whole day eber 5 
in a humour! Ha, ha, ha! 

Ger. Hey, this begins to be pleaſant: What, won's 
you go with me then after all? 

Hipp. No, indeed, Sir; I deſire to be excus's, 

Ger. Then you have abus'd me all this while! SH 

Hipp. It may be ſo. 

Ger. Cou'd al that ſo natural i innoceney be diſlembled? ? 
Faith, it cou'd not, deareſt Miſs. 

. Faith it Was, dear Maſter. 

Ger. Was it, faith? | | | 

Hipp. Methinks you might boleve wewhbout an oath: 
von ſaw I cou'd diſſemble with my de way ſhou'd 
you think I cou'd not with you ?. | 

Ger. So young a wheedler! 

Hipp. Ay, a mere damn'd jade Iam. 
Ser. And I have been abus d, you ſay 
Hipp. Tis well you can believe it at laſt, 

Ger. And I muſt never hope for you? 
Hipp. Wou'd you have me abuſe you again 7 
Ser. Then you will not go with me? 

Hipp. No: But for your comfort, your loſs will not 
be great; and that you may not reſent jt, for once I'll 
Wadi, and diſabuſe you: I am no heireſs, "told 

1. 
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told you, to twelve hundred pounds a year: I was only 


a ly ing jade then. Now will "= oy with me RS ?. 
I Tobi not. 


rote I with-I could. ; 155 '[Sighs, 


», Come, now I find 'tis your turn to diſlemble : 
70 ma uſe to diſſemble for money ; n ﬀl a 
for nothing? 

Ger. Tis too late for me to Sifombles:. 

Hipp. Don't you diſſemble, faith 2 

Ger. Nay, this is too cruel. : - 

Hipp. What, wou'd:you take me without the wielve 
hundred pounds a. year? Wou'd you: be ſuch a fool as 
to ſteal a woman with nothing? 

Ger, I'll convince you for von ſhall with: me: 
And ſince you are twelve hundred * a yoas' the 
— you'll be the eaſter carried away. 

[He takes her in his arms, foe frrugg ter. | 

-: Proc. What, he takes her away againſt her will! I 

ind 1 muſt knock for my maſter:then. [Shg knocks. 
Jap 4 Den Diego and Mrs. Caution, 

. 55. My father, my ſather is here. 

Ger. Prevented again Ger. /ets ber run again. 

Ber. What, you have done I hope now, Friend, for 
good and all!? 

Ger. Yes, yes; we have * for good and all ad. 

Don, How now! you ſeemto be out of humour, Friend. 

Gen. Yes, ſo I am; I can't help it. 

Caut. He's a diſſembler in his very throat, Brother. 

Hipp. Pray do not carry things ſo as to diſcover your- 
ſelf, if it be but for my ſake, good Maſter. Ade to Ger. 

Ger. She is grown impudent. ¶Aſiav. 
Caut. See, ſee, they whiſper, Brother 3 nnn 
under a whiſper: O the barlotry! 

Don. What's the matter, Friend? 

. Hipp. I ſay, for my ſake be in humour, and do not 
diſcover yourſelf, but be as den as a danciug-maſter | 
ſtill. [To Ger. 

Don. What, 01 is whiſpering to him indeed ! What > 


the matter? I will know it, mere look os 
Ger, Will you know it? 


(Don. Yes, .L will know i it. 5 
Ger. Why, if you will know it then, the LIC not 


do as I wou'd have her; and whiſper d me, to deſire me 
nat to diſcover it to you. Don. 
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Don. What, Huſſy, wou'd: you not do as he'd have 
you? I'll make you do as he'd have you. 

Ger. I wiſh you wou'd. 

Cast. Tis a lye ; ſhe'll do all he'll have ber do, and 
more too, to my knowledge. | 

- Don. Come, tell me what 'twas. then. the e 
do: Come, do it, Huſſy, or Come, talee her by 
the hand, Friend; come, begin: Ler's ſee if _ will 
not do any thing now. I'm here. 

Hipp. Come, pray be in humour, Maſter. | 

Ser. I cannot diſſemble like | 

Don. What, ſhe can't hut tres already, can me? | 

Caut, Yes, but ſhe can: But tis with you ſhe diflem- 
bles : For they are not fallen out, as we think; for I Il 
be ſworn I ſaw her juſt now give him the lan uiſhing eye, 
as they call it, that is the whiting's eye, of old called 
the Og eye: I'll be ſworn I ſaw. it with theſe two 

. 01 H good Maſter, 

77% ou l betray us: Have a care, | 

[Afide to Ger. 

Ger, Hold your peace, I fay, filly woman. | 

Don. But does ſhe diſſemble already ? How do you 
mean? 

Ger. She pretends me can't do what ſhe ſhou'd do; 
and that ſhe is not in humour. The common excuſe of 
women for not doing what they ſhou'd do. 

Don. Come, I'll put her in humour: Danes, I ſay. 
Come, about with her, Maſter. 

Ger. I am in a pretty humour to dance! Aal. 
J cannot fool any longer, ſince 8 hare. fool'd me. : 


up. You wou'd not be ſo ungenerous 26 to r the 
woman that hated you? I do not * that yet. * 
heay'ns ſake, for this once be. more obedient to my de- 
fires than your paſſion. LAlae. 

Don. What, is the humourſome Kill? But methinks 
you look yourſelf as if you were in an ill humour: But 
About with her. 

Ger, I am in no gaod dancing 8 indeed. 

Enter Monſieur. | 

Men Well, how goes the dancing forward ? What, 
my aunt here to —— ny 
: Der. — {Ger lads ir 2 
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Cart. I ſay, ſtand off: Thou halt not come near. 

Avoid, Satan, as they ſay. 

Don. Nay, then we ſhall have it: Nephew, hold her 

a little, that ſhe may not diſturb” em. Come, now away 

with her. 

Ger. One, two, and a coupee. 

Fool'd and abus'd- oe: 22 
Caut. Wilt thou lay violent Wards 6 upon thy own na- 

tural aunt, Wretch? [To Monfievr, holding Caution, 
Den. Come, about with her. 

Ger. One, two, three, four, and turn round. 

By ſuch a piece of innocency ! lu. 
Cant, Doſt thou ſee, Fool, how he ſqueezes her hand? 
Mon/. That won't do, Aunt. 

Hipp. Pray, Maſter, have patience, and let's mind our 
buſineſs, 

Don. Why did you anger him then, Huſſy, look you? 

Caut. Do you ſee how ſhe ſmiles in his face, and 

{queezes his hand nov? 

Mon ſ. Your ſervant, Aunt : That won't do, I ſay. 
Hipp, Have patience, Maſter, 
Ger. I am become her ſport : One, two, three 

Death! Hell! and the Devil! [ Afar. 
Don. Ay, they are three indeed But pray bave be- 

tience. 

Caut. Do you e how ſhe leers upon him, and cling 
to him? Can you ſoffer it? 

anſ. Ay, ay. | 
Ger. One, two, three, and a lar. —Can you be ſo un- 

concern'd after all!? _ [Apae. 
Don. What! is the unconcern'd ? Huſſy, mind your 

buſineſs, „„ 

Ser, One, two, three, and turn Lond; one, two, fall 

back. Hell ard dammation! . [Alice. 
Dor, Ay, people fall back indeed into hell and dam- 

nation, heay'n knows. i 
(© Oh One, two, three, and your honours. I can fool 

no longer. | 
Caut, Nor will J be with-hald any longer, like a poor | 

hen in her pen, while the kite is carrying away her 

Chicken before her face. | 
Don. What! haye-you done? Well then, Ft s ſee ber 

dance it now to the violin. 

D hun 
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Monſ. Ay, ay, let's ſee her dance it to the violin. 
Ger. Another time, another time. 
Don. Don't you believe that, Friend: Theſe dating. 
® maſters make no bones of breaking their words. Did 
not you promiſe juſt now, I ſhou'd ſee her dance it to the 
violin? And that I will too, before I ſtir, - 
Ger, Let Monfieur play then while 1 dance with her: 
= can't dance alone. 
Monſ. J can't play at all; I'm bet El loniner: : But if 
you M play, PII dance with her. | 
Ger. I can't play neither. | 
Don. What, a dancing maſter, and not play! 
Caut. Ay, you ſee What a dancing-maſter he is. Tis 
as I told you, I warrant, A N e ae 
b upon the fiddle ! ene | 


Don. How ! 
Hipp. O you have betray'd as all! If you confeſs thi, 
"you undo us for ever, [ Jpart to Gerrard, 


Ger. I cannot play; what would you have me ſay ? 

Monſ. I vow and {wear we are all enen if you Can- 
not play. 

Don. What, are you a dancing-maſter, and cannot 
play? Umph 

Hipp. He is only out of humour, sir. Here, Maſter, 
T know you will play for me yet; for he has an excellent 
hand, [ She Her, Gerrard the wiulin. 

Mor/. Ay, that he has. 
At giving a box on the ear. | . 

Don. Why does he not play then? 

Hipp. Here, Maſter, pray play for m fake.- | > Sb 

[Gives Gerrard the Violin. 

Ger. What wou'd you have me do with i it? 1 cannot 
play a ftroke- 

Hipp. No! . ſeem to tune it, and break 
the gs [Abart to Ger. 

Ger. Come then. 

Next to the Devil's, the inventidn of women: They! 
no more want an excuſe to cheat a father with, than an 
opportunity to abuſe a huſband. '[ 4fader 
But ꝓhat do you give me ſuch a damn'd fiddle with rot- 
den * for? 

[Winds up the firing. "will they break, ard rows 
Ce violin en the ground. 1 
0. 
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Don ' Hey: day ! the: dancing-maſter is frantick. 

Mon. Ha, ha, ha! TAR e ſhould be wade ſuch 
fools of! | 
Caut. He broke the firings on porpole, becauſe he 
eou'd not play: You are blind, Brother. | 

Don. What, will you fee further than I, look you? 

Hipp. But pray, Maſter, why in ſuch hafle ? 

Ger. Becauſe you have done with me. 

Don. But don't you intend to come to-morrow again? 

Ger, Your daughter does not deſire it. 

Don. No matter; I do: I muſt be your pay- .maſter, 
I'm fure. I wou'd have you come betimes too; not only 


to make her perfect, but ſince you have ſo good a hand 
upon the violin, to play your part with half a dozen of 


muſicians more, whom I wou'd have you bring. with 
you: For we will have a very merry wedding, tho' a 
very private one. You'll be ſure to come. 
Ger. Your daughter dces not deſire it 
Don. Come, come, Baggage, you ſhall defire i it of 
him: Hes is your maſter, 
Hipp. My father will have me defirs it of you, it 


ſeems. 


Ger. But you'll make a fool ef me again, if I ſhou'd 


Come, wou'd you not? 


Hipp. If I ſhould tell you ſo, you'd be ſure not to 
tome. 


Don. Come, come, ſhe ſhall not make à fool of you, 


upon my word. I'll ſecure you, ſhe ſhall do what you 


will have her. | . 
_ 1. Ha, ha, ha! $, ſo, filly Don. [ Hfire. 
Ger. But, Madam, will you have me come ? | 
Hipp. I'd have you know, for my part, I care not 


| whether you come, or no: There are other dancing- 


maſters to be had: It is my father's requeſt to you. 
All that I have to ſay to you, is a little good advice, 
which, becauſe I will not ſhame you, Tt give you in 
private. [ biſber, Gerrard. 
Caut. What, will you let bs whiſper him too? 

Don. Nay, if you find fault with it, they ſhall whiſper, 
tho? I did not like it before: I'll ha' no body wiſer than 
myſelf. But do you think, if 'twere any hurt, ſhe wou d 
whiſper it to him before us? 

Caut. If it be ng hurt, 57 does ſhe not ſpeak aloud? 
| Don. 
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Don, Becauſe ſhe ſays ſhe will not put the man out of 
countenance. 

Caut. Hey day ! put a dancing-mater out of coun- 
Tenance ! 

Don. You ſay he is no a eig Mank, 

Caut. Ves, for his impudence he may be a candy. 
maſter. 

Don, Well, well, let her whiſper before. me as much 
as ſhe will to- night, fince ſhe is to be married to-morrow ; 
eſpecially ſince her huſband (that ſhall be) ſtands by con- 
ſenting too. 

Monſ. Ay, ay, let em whiſper, as you ſay, as ack 
as they will before we marry. 

She's making more ſport with him, I Warrant. But 
I wonder how people can be fool'd ſo. Ha, ha, ha! 

[LA lide. 

Don. Well, a penny for the ſecret, Daughter. | 
Hipp. Indeed, Father, you ſhall have it for nathing 
to- morrow. | 

Don. Well, Friend, you will not fail to come? 

Ger. No, no, Sir. 

Vet I am a fool if I do. 2 
5 Don. And be ſure you bring the fiddlers with you, 281 
id you. 

Hipp. Yes, be ſure you bring the fiddlers with you, as 
I bid yoy. 

N So, fo; he'll fiddle your daughter out of the 
Robe ; muſt you have fiddles, with a fiddle faddle? 
_ Ton, Lord! that people ſhould be made ſuch fools 
ef! a, ha! ha 

[Ex. Don, Hipp. en. Caut. and Prue. 


© Ger, Fortune. we ſooner nia, "than av iſt; Kal 
To her confiding gallant ſhe is juft: 
But fal!ſer woman only him « oreives, 
Ii ho to ver tongue and ejes 05 1 80 gives. 
e Kat 
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ACT 


ACT .YV. SCENE I. 


Enter Monſieur and Black H alting over the flage ; to them 
Mr. Gerrard. 


MONSIEU R. 


{OOD- morrow to thee, noble Dancing-maſter : Ha, 
ha, ha! your little black brother here, my maſter, 
F lee, is the more di tigent man of the two. But why do 
you come ſo late? What, you begin to neglect your 
ſcholar, do you? Little black maſter, con licentia, pray 
get out of the room. [Exit Black. 
What, out of humour, Man! A dancing - maſter ſnou'd 
be like his fiddle, always in tune. Come, my couſin 
has made an aſs of thee ; what then? I know it. 
Ger, Does he know it ? 


Monſ. Bat prithee don't be angry: "Twas agreed upon 


betwixt us, before 1 ſent you, to make a fool of thee ; 

Ha, 'hs, ue'7- 

Ger, Was it ſo ? 

Monſ. I knew you would apt to entertain vain hopes 
from the ſummons of a lady: But, faith, the deſign was 
but to make a fool of thee, as you find. 

Ger. Tis very well. 

Manſ. But indeed I did not think the jeſt wou'd ive 
laſted fo long, and that my couſin wou'd have made a 
dancing-maſter of you ; ha, ha, ha! 


Ger. 'The fool has reaſon, I find, and I am the cox- 


comb while I thought him ſo, Il Aide. 


Monſ. Come, I fee you are uneaſy, and the jeſt of 


being a dancing-maſter grows tedious to you; but have 
a little patience, the parſon is ſent for, and when once 
my couſin and I are marry'd, my uncle may know who 
you are. 
Ger, I am certainly abus'd. 


Mon. What do you ſay? 1 Monſicur li Nene. 
Ger, Merely fool'd. _ FP”. 
Menſ. Why do you doubt it? ha, ha, ha! 

Ger. Can it be ?  [4fae. 


Monſ. Piſh, piſh, ſhe told me yeſterday, as ſoon as you 
were gone, that. ſhe had led you into à fool's paradiſe, 
| D 3 and 
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and made you believe ſhe wou'd go away with you; ha, | 


ha, ha 


Ger. Did ſhe ſo; ; I am no longer to doubt j it ih. 2 
2. 

Mon fc Ay, ay, ſbe makes a mere fool of thee, I yow 
and ſwear; but don't be concern'd, there's hardly a man 
ef a thouſand but has been made a fool of by ſome wo- 
man or other: I have been made a fool of myſelf, Man, 
* the women; I have, I vow and ſwear I have. 
Ger. Well, you have, I believe it, for you are a COX- 

comb. 

Mon ſ. Lord! you need not be ſo touchy with. one, Or, 
rell you but the truth, for your good, for tho' ſhe does, 
] would not foo] you any longer ; but prithee don't be 
troubled at what can't be help'd. Women are made on 
purpoſe to fool men: When they are children, they fool 
t:eir father; and when they bave taken their leaves of 
their hanging-ſleeves, they fool their gallants, or dan- 
cing-malters;, ha, ha, ha! | 

Ger. Hark you, Sir, to be fool'd by a woman, you fay, 
is not to be help'd ; but I will not be f6ol'd by a fool. 

Menſ. You ſhew your Engliſh breeding now; an. Eng- 
Um rival is ſo dull and brutiſh as not to onderfinnt 1. 
lery; but what is ſpoken in your paſſion, I'Il take no no- 
tice. of, for I am your friend, and would not have. you 
my rival to make yourſelf ridiculous. | Come, prithee, 
prichee,. don't be ſo concern'd ; for as I was ſaying, wo: 
men firſt fool their fathers, then their gallants, and then 


their huſbands; ſo that it will be my turn to be fool'd too 


(for your comfort ;) and when they come to be widows, 
they would fool the devil, I vow. and ſwear. Come 


come, dear Gerrard, prithee don't be out of amet, ane 
look ſo ſillily, _ 9. 


Ger. Prithee do not talk ſo ſillily. 


' Monſ. Nay, faith, I am reſoly'd to beat you out of 
this ill humour, 


Ger. Faith, I am afraid I ſhalt firſt beat you. into an ill 


humour. 


Monſ. Ha, ha, ha! That thou ſhould'ſt be gull'd ſo by 


a little gipſey, who leſt off her bib but yeſterGay ! Faith, 
I can't but laugh at thee. 


Ger, Faith, then I ſhail make your mirth (as being too 


violent) conclude in ſome little misfortune to you, The 
wol begins $0 be tyrannical. Mos. 
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Mor. Ha, ha, ha! Poor angry dancing-maſter : Pr 


tkee match my Spaniſh pumps and legs with one of your' | 


beſt and neweſt ſarabands; ha, ha, ha! Come 
Ger. J will match your Spaniſh ear thus, Sir, and make 


you dance thus. | [Strikes and kicks him, 
Mon. How ! 2 ſa, fa! Then Fil make you dance 


. I[Monſ. draws hit ford ard runs at ; 


him, but Ger. drawing, he retires. 


Hold, hold a little: A deſperate diſappointed lover will 


cut his own throat, then ſure he will make nothing of 
cutting his rival's throat. Aſide. 

Ger. Conſideration is an enemy to fighting; if you 
have a mind to revenge yourſelf, your {word's in your 


hand. x 


- Menſ. Pray, Sir, hold your peace; Ill ne'er take my 
Tival's counſel, be't what 'twill. I know what you 
wou'd be at; you are diſappointed of your miſtreſs, and 
cou'd hang yourſelf, and therefore will not fear hanging; 
but 1 am a ſucceſsful lover, and need neither hang for 
you nor-my miſtreſs; nay, if I ſhould kill you, I know [I 
ſhould do you a kindneſs; therefore een live to die 


daily, with envy of my happineſs ; bur if you will needs 


Cie, kill e, and be damn'd for me, 1 vow. and 
ſwear. 


Ger. But won't you fotit for your miſtreſs SW 


Non: I tell. you, you. ſhall not have the honour to 


be kilbd for her; beſides, I. will not be hit in the 
teeth by her as long as I live, with the great lovs 


Yon had for her. Women ſpeak well of their dead | 


aſbands, what will they do of their dead gallants? 1 
Ger, But if you will pot fight for her, you ſhall dance 


for her, ſince you deſir d me to teach you to. dance too ; | 


Pi! teach you to dance thus 


[Strikes his favord at hi; 11 Monſieur hapr. 
Manf.. Nay, if it be for the ſake of my miſtreſs, there 5 
nothing I will reſuſe to do. 


Ger. Nay, you muſt dance on. 


Menſ.' Ay, ay, for my miſtreſs, and ing too ; ke. 7g 


la, la, la. 
Enter Hippolita and Prue. 


Hip. What! ſwords drawn ee two! What's 


the er | | 
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 Ddonſ;: Is me here? | [ Afr. 
Came put up your ſword; you ſee. this is nc place for 
us ; but the devil cat me, if you ſhall. not eat my Wen ; 


but: | SEE Ts 

Hip. What's the matter, Couſin? | 

 Mouf, Nothing, nothing, Couſin, but your pie 
is a onde for my greateſt enemy, or elle, teſte 
non. 

Hippe What, you have not hurt my couſin, Sir, I 
hope ? [7o Gerrard. 

Ger, How ! ſhe's concern'd for him ! nay, then I - 
need not doubt my fears are true. 

Aerſ, What was it that you ſaid, Couſin ? Hurt me! 
Ha, ha, ha! Hurt me! If any man hurt me, he. muſt. 
do it baſely; ; he ſhall ne'er do it when my {word's drawn, 


ia, fa, fal 

Hipp. Becauſe you will ne'er draw your ſword, per- 
haps, | 

25 Seurvily ouefs'd, | | 122 


You ladies may fay any thing; but, Couſin, pray do 
not you talk of ſwords and fighting; meddle with your 
guittar, and talk of dancing with your dancing: maſter 
there; ha, ha, hal! 

Hipp. But I am afraid you have hurt my maſter, 
Coulin, he ſays nothing; can he draw his breath ? 

Mon. No, tis you have hurt your maſter, Couſin, 
in the very heart, Couſin, and therefore he wou'd hart 
me; for love is a diſeaſe makes people as malicious as 
the plague does. 

Hitp. Indeed, poor Matter, ſomething does ail you... 1 

Monſ. Nay, nay, Couſin, faith don't abuſe him any 
longer; he's an honeſt gentleman, and has been long 


of my acquaintance, and a man of tolerable ſenſe, to 


take him out of his love; but prithee, Couſin, don't 
drive the jeſt too far for my ſake, 

Ger. He counſels you well, pleaſant, <OODINgs jilt= 
ing Miſs, for his ſake ; for if 1 am your divertitement, 
it ſhall be at his coſt, fince he's your HT in 
favour. 

Hipp. I don't underſtand you. 

Mzr/. But I do, a-pox take him, and the cuſtom that 
ſo orders it, forſooth; that if a lady abuſe or affront a 
man, pieſently the galant nas be beaten ; nay, what's 

More 
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more unreaſonable, if a woman abuſe her huſhand, 
the poor « cuckold. muſt bear the ſhame, as well as the 
injury. _ | HA. 

Hipp. But what's the matter, Maſter! ? what was it 

ou ſaid ? 

Ger, I ſay, pleaſant, cunning, jilting lady, tho? you 
make him a cuckold, it will not be revenge enough for me 
upon him for marrying you. 

Hipp. How! my fury, huffing. jealous, ſenſeleſs 
ſaucy maſter ? 

Monſ. Nay, nay, faith give loſers leave to ſpenle; 
loſers of miſtreſſes eſpecially 3 ha, ha, ha! Beſides, 
your anger is too great a favour for him, I ſcorn to ho- 
nour him with mine, you ſee. 

Hipp. I tell you, my ſaucy maſter, my eu ſhall 
never be made that. monſtrous thing (you IIA by 
me. 
Mon ſ. Thank you, I vow and ſwear, Conde: no, nog 
J never thought I ſhould. 

Ger. Sure you marry him by the ſage maxim of 
your ſex, which 1 is, wittols make the beſt huſbands, that 
is, cuckolds. | | 

Hipp. . Maſter, whatſoever you think, [ vod 
ſooner chuſe you for that purpoſe; than him. 

Mon ſ. Ha, ha, ha! There ſhe'was with him, i faith 3 
I thank you for that, Couſin, I vow and ſwear. 

Hip. Nay, he ſhall thank me for that too; but how 
came you two to quarrel ? I thought, Couſin, you had 
had more wit than to quarrel, or more kindneſs for 
me than to quarrel here: What, if my father hearing the 
' buſtle ſhou'd have come in, he wou'd have ſoon dif- 
cover'd our falſe dancing-maſter (for paſſion unmaſks | 
every man) and then the reſuit of your quarrel had been 
my ruin, 

Mon/. Nay, you had both felt his deſperate, . 

daunting dagger; there are your de's for you. 
Hip. Go, go preſently, therefore, and hinder my fa- 
ther from coming in, whilſt I put my maſter into a 
better humour, that we may not be diſcover'd, to the 
prevention of our wedding, or worſe, when he comes; 
go, go. 

Mon. Well, well, I will; Seuſim wn 

pp. Be ſure you let him not come in this good while. 
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Many.” No, no, I warrant you. ic 08-460 


FMonficttr, 1 . and eri. 
But if he hou'd come before I wou'd have him, III 
come before him; and cough and hawk ſoundly; thit 
you may not be Tr pris Won't that do well, 


Couſin t 


Hipp. Very well, pray be gone. ; Ex# 1 
Well, Maſter, fince 1 find you are 12 and 
melzncholy, and would have taken me away' without a 
portion, three infallible ſigns of a true lover, faith 
here's my hand now in earneſt, to lead me a dance as 
long as I live. | 

Ger. How's this? you. Nrpiire me as much, as when 
firſt J found fo much beauty and wit in company witk 
fo much innocency. Bat, Deareſt, I wou'd be affdr'd 
of what you ſay, and yet dare not 8{k-'the queſtion, 
You h do not abuſe me again? Vou h 
will fool me no more, ſure ? 

Hipp. Yes, but I will, ſure. 

Grey. How! nay, I was afraid on't. 


4 For, I ſay, you are to be my boſbamd; and 
ay 


huſbands. moſt be wittols, 03D ſome ſtrange 
5 $to boot. 


er. Well. will take my fortune. 
Mp. Bit have a care, raſh man. 
Ser. I will venture. 


Flipp. At your peril, remember 1 wiſh'd rant to have a 


care; fote-warn'd, fore-arm'd. 


Prue. Indeed now, that's fair; for moſt men are fore- 
atm'd before they are warn'd. e 


Hipp. Plain dealing is ſome kind of honeſty, however, | 
and few women wou'd have ſaid ſo much. 

Ger. None but thoſe who wou'd delight in a buſband's 
jealouſy, as the proof of his love and her honour. 

Hipp. Hold, Sir, let 'us have'a' good underſtanding 
betwixt one another at firſt, that we may be long friends: 


J differ from you in the point; for a huſbands's jealouly, 


which"cunnivg men wou'd paſs upon their wives for a 


compliment, is the worſt can be made 'em ; for indeed 


it is a compliment to their deavtys. oor: an affront to their 
nonbur. | 


Ger, But, Madame 
5 2 
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Hipp. $0 that upon the whole matter L- - conclude, 
jealouſy in a. gallant. is humble true love, and the 
height of reſpect, and only an undervaluing of bim- 
ſelf to oyervalue her; but in a huſband tis errant. ſau- 
cineſs,, cowardice, and ill- breeding, and not to bs 
ſuffer d. | 

Oer. I ſtand corrected, gracious Miſs. 
> Highs Well, but have you bebe the gentlemen 
achte with you, as I deſiredꝰ)ꝰ | 

Ger. They are below. 

Hipp. Are they arm'd well? 

Ger. Ves, they have inſtruments too that are not of 
wood ; but what will you do with them ? 

27 What did you think I intended to do with 
: Reba When I whiſper'd you to bring gentlemen of 
your acquaigtance inſtead of fiddlers, as my father 
defir'd you to bring, pray what do you think I in- 
tended ? 

Ger. Faith, een to make ſools of the gentlemen 
fiddlers, as you had done of your gentleman dancing- 
maſter. 

Hipp. L intended 'em for our guard and defence a- 

"gainlt my father's Spaniſh and Guinea force, when we 
were to make our retreat, from hence; and to help 
us to take the keys from my aunt, who has been the 
watchful porter of this houſe this twelvemonth ; and 
chis deſign (if your heart do not fail you) we will put in 
execution, as ſoon as Your have given your friends below 
inſtructions. 

Ger. Are you ſure your heart will ſtand night ſtill? 
"Io Hinch'd laſt night, when I little expected it, Jam 

ure. 


10 


now, for reaſons I will give you: But behdes that, I 
confeſs I had a mind to try whether your intereſt did 
not ſway you more than your love; whether the twelve 
hundred pounds a year, I told you of, had not made a 


greater. impreſſion in your. heart than Hippolita: But 


finding it ocherwiſe——yet hold, perhaps upon conſid er- 
ation you are grown wiſer; can you yet, as I ſaid, be 
ſo deſperate, 10 out of faſhion, as to n a woman with 


nothing? get 1 
D 6 | Gr 


Hipp. The time laſt night was not ſo. proper for us as 
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the hand at the honour beſore the courant. 


there 5 more in it than To, look you. 


FA THE GEN TLEMWN: 


Str. With vou I can want nothing, nor can be made 


by any thing more rich or happy. 


Hipp. Think well again; can vowtake mewihoutthe 
twelve hundred Are a . _ twelve nen 
pounds a year? 71 

Ger. Indeed, Miſs, now you dende to be rollin a- 
gain, and uſe me worſe than &er you did. 

Hipp. Well, tho' you are ſo modeſt a gentleman, ag 
to luffer a wife to be put upon you with nothing, I 


Have more conſcience than to do it : I have the twelve 


Hundred pounds a year out of my father's power, which 
is yours, and 1 am ſorry it is not the Indies to mend your 
bargain. 5 

Ger. Dear Miſs, you but inereaſe my fears, and not 
my wealth: Pray let us make haſte away, I deſire 
but to be ſecure of you ; come, what are you thinkidg 


of? 


Hipp. J am thinking if ſome little, filching, inquiſi- 
tive poet ſhou'd get my ſtory, and repreſent it to the 
Rage, what thoſe ladies, who are never preciſe but 
at a play, wou'd ſay of me now; that I were a con- 
fident, coming piece, I warrant, and they wou'd damn 
the poor poet for libelling the ſex : But ſure, tho“ I 


give myſelf and fortune away frankly, without the con- 


ſent of my friends, my conſidence is leſs than theirs, 
who ſtand off only for ſeparate maintenance. ve 

Ger. They wou'd be widows before their time, have 

a huſband and no huſband : But let us be gone; leſt For- 

tune ſhou'd recant-my happineſs, now you are fix'd, my 
deareſt Miſs, [He kifjes ber N 
Fnuter Monſieur coughing, and Don Diego. 1 

Hi Se Oh here's my father! | 
Dez. How now, Sir! What kiſſing her hand! What 

means that, Friend, ha? Daughter, ha? Do you permit 


this infolence, ha? (voto a mi hora.) 


Ger, We are prevented again. 

Hipp. Ha, ha, ha! You are ſo full of your Spaniſh 
jealouſy, Father; why you . muſt know he is a city 
dancing-maſter, and they, ſorſooth, think 1 it fine to kiſs | 


Mon. Ay, ay, ay, Uncle, don't you know that ? 
Don. Go to, go to, you are an eaſy French fool, 


Mor: 
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Mon. I vow and ſwear there's nothing more in't, if 
you'll believe one. (Did not I cough and hawk? 7 a 
jealous prudent huſband cbu'd not cough and hawk 
louder at the approach of his wife's chamber in viſiting 
time, and yet you wou'd not hear me. He'll make now 
more ado about nothing, and you'll be diſcover'd both.) 
[ far to Hippolita and Gerrard. 

Dor. Umph, umph; no, no; I fee it plain, he is no 
dancing- maſter; now I have found it out, and I think I 
can ſee as far into matters as another : [ have found it 
now, look you. 

Ger, My fear was prophetical, 

Hipp. What mall we do? nay, pray, Sir, do not ſlir 
yet. ©» [Gerrard fers to ge cu with her. 

TER! Kale Ars, Caution. 

Caut. What s the matter, Brother ? What's the 
matter? | 

Den. I have found it out, Siders J have found it out, 
Siſter; this villain here is no dancing-maſter, but a 
diſhonourer of my houſe and daughter; 1 aan him | 
killing her hand. 

Mon. Piſn, piſh,' you are a ſtrange Spaniſh kind of an 
uncle, that you are: A diſhonourer of your daughter, 
becauſe he kiſſed her hand ! Pray how cou'd he honour 
her more? He kiſs'd her hand, you ſee, while he was 
making his honour to her. 

Don. You are an unthinking ſhallow F rench ſop, voto 
But I tell yon, Siſter, I have thought of it, and 
s found it out, he is no dancing-maſter, Siſter. Do 
you remember the whiſpering laſt night ? I have found 
out the meaning of that too; and I tell you, oe, he's 
no dancing- maſter, I have found it out. 5 

Caut. Vou found it out! marry come up, did not 1 
tell you always he was no dancing-maſter ? 

Don. You tell me! you filly woman, what then ? 
what of that? You tell me! d'ye think I heeded what 
you told me? But I tel] you now I have found it out. 

Caut. | lay. I found it out. 

Don. I ſay tis falſe, Goſſip, I found ho out. 

E I lay 1 Found; =O outs firſt, ſay you what. you 
wil 

Don. Siſter, mum, | hos hook. a Nord again, 10d. 
— found him out! 15 oO 


Caut. . 
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Caut. Nay, I muſt ſubmit, or diflemble like other 
Prodent women, or 
Don. Come, come, Liſter, take it from me, de is no 
dancing- maſter, 
Caur. O yes, he is a dancing-maſter. | 
Den. What, will you be wiſer than I every way ? ? te- 
member the whiſpering, I ſay. 
Caut. So, he thinks I fpeak in earneft, then In fit 
him ſiill. [Afiae.) But what do you talk of their 
Fa ? they wou'd not winiper =_ iN befote _ 
ure 
Don. Will you ſtill be : an idiot, a eolt, and ſee no- 
thing? 
Mon/.” Lord! you'l be wiſer than al the worlo, 


will you ? Are we not all againſt you? Pſhaw, 1/6, I 
ne'er ſaw ſuch a donniſſimo as you are, I vow d 
2 


Don. No, Siſter, he's no dancing -maſter; for now I 
think on't too, he cou'd not play upon the fiddle. 
Caut. Piſh, piſh, what dancing- maſter can "oP — 
i a fiddle without firings? 
Don. Again, I tell you he broke em on parpoſe, 
becauſe he cou'd not play; 1 WIPE found it out __ 
vrdiſtert.. . 
Caut. Nay, y ou for farther chan L, Brothers 2 E a 
[Gerrard offers to kad ber out. 
Hipp. For heaven's ſake ſtir not yet. 
Don. Beſides, if yon remember, they were perpe- 
| 5 — putting me out of the room; that was, Siſter, 
"becauſe they had a mind to be alone: I have found that 
-'out 100: Now, Silter, look you, he is no Canting- 
1 
Caut. But has he not given ker a lefſon often before 
ou? | 
F Don, Ay; but, Siſter, he did not 20 about his bus' neſs 
Hike a dancing- maſter ; but go, go down to the door, 
ſomebody rings. [Exit Mrs. Caution. 
Mon. I vow and ſwear, Uncle, he is a dancing- 
maſter; pray be appeas'd : Lord! d'ye think Id tell 
youalye? 
Don. If it prove to be a lye, and you do not confeſs 
it, tho' you are my next heir after my daughter, I will 
dilown thee as ICE as 1 do on for thy folly -and 
treachery 
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weachery ta thyſelf, as well as me; you may! have her, 
but never my eſtate, look you, 

Monſ. How J muſt look to my hits then. (ai. 
Don. Look to't. | 
Mon/ſ. Then I had beſt confeſs all, before he diſcover 
all, which he will ſoon do, 
Enter Parſon: | 
O here's the parſon too! he won't be in choler, nor 
brandiſh Toledo before the parſon ſure? | [Afiae. 
Well, Uncle, I muſt. confeſs, rather than loſe your 
favour, he is no dancing. -maſter. 
Don, No! © | | 
Ger: What has the fool betray'd us then at 10 ? nay, 
then 'tis time to be gene come away, Miſs.” 
[Going ont. 


Don. Nay, Sir, if you paſs this way, my Toledo will 


paſs that way, look you. 


[Thruff r at him with bis ford. 
Hipp O hold, Mr. Gerrard! hold, Father! 


Monſ. I tell you, Uncle, he's aa honeſt gentleman, 


means no hurt, and came hither but upon a frolick of 


mine and your daughter's. | Ten 4 vel. 
Don. Ladron, Fraidor. 


Monſ. 1 tell you all's but a jeſt, a mere ell, 1 "ow 
and ſwear. 
Don. A jeſt! jeſt with my 8 ow, ha! no fa- 
ily to diſhonour but the grave, wiſe, noble, honbura- 
ble, illuſtrious, puiſſant, and right worſhipful family 
of the Formals! Nay, I am contented to reprieve you, 
till you know whom you have diſhonoured, and convicted 
you of the greatneſs of your crime before you * - We 
are deſcended, look you 
Monſ. Nay, pray Uncle, hear me. 
Don. I ſay, we are deſcended 
- Mov/. "Tis no matter for that, 


Dor. And my great, great, NS Wag 


Monſ. Well, well, I have ſomething to lay more to 
the purpoſ. 


was 
Monf. Well, a pinmaker in 


Don. But he was a gentleman for all that, 505 for 


he was a ſerjeant to a company of the trainbands; and 


my great, great-2rand father was Mon /. 


Don. My great, Punt, great-grandfather, 10 ar, 
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Mon/. Was his ſon, what then? won't, you let. me 


Clear this gentleman ! > 


Dos. He was, he Was 


Mon 4 He was a felt-maker, his * 2 wine · cooper, 
your fa 


merchant. 


Don. But we were flill gentlemen, for our coat was, . 


as the 1 75 ſay— was 


Mon/. Was! your fign was the Three Tum, and the 


field Canary; now let me tell you, this honeſt . 
man 
Don. Now, that you ſhou'd dare to diſhonour this fa 


mily ! by the graves of Py anceſtors 1 in Great St. Helen's 
church —— _ 


Mon. Yard. 


Don. Thou ſhalt die for't, Ladron. [ Runs at Gerrard. 
2 Hold, hold, Uncle, are you mad? 
Heh. Oh, oh ! 
nf. Nay then, by your own Spaniſh rules of ho- 
nour, (tho' he be my rival) 1 muſt help him, [raws hi, 
ſword] fince I brought him into danger. Sure he will 
not ſhew his valour upon his nephew and ſon-in-law, 
otherwiſe 1 ſhou'd be afraid of ſhewing mine. [4/ide.] 
Here, Mr. Gerrard, go in here, nay, you ſhall go in, 
Mr. Gerrard, I'II ſecure you all ; and, Parſon, do'you 
go in too wih em, for I ſee you are afraid of a ſword 
and the other world, tho you talk of it fo Aminen, 
and make it ſo fine a place. 
Logen, a door, and thruſts Gerrard, Hippolita and Par- 
ſon in, then ſhuts it, and guards it with bis fwd. 
Don. Tu quoque, Brute. 


Dorf. Nay, now, Uncle, you muſt aiterffand: rea- 


fon; what, you are not only a Don, but you are a Don 


Quixote too, I vow and ſwear. 


Don. Thou ſpot, 1 8 of my family and blood; 1 
Will have his blood, look you. 


Mon. Pray, good Spaniſh uncle, have but patience to 


hear me; ſuppole—I ſay, ſuppoſe he had done, done, 
done the feat to your daughter? 


Don, How! done the feat! done the feat! done the 
feat! done the feat! En hora mala. 


Vonſ. ] ſay, ſuppoſe, ſuppolg—— 
Den. Suppoſe | 


5 Mor. 


ther a vintner, and ſo you came to be a | Canaty | 


A E Gd > va 


Monſ. I ſay, ſuppoſe he had, for 1 do but ſuppoſe it; 
well, L am ready to marry her however; Now marriage 
is as good a ſolder for crack'd female honour, as blood; 
and can't you ſuffer the ſhame but for a quarter of an 
hour, till the parſon has married us? and then if there: 
be any ſhame, it becomes mine; for here, in England, the, 
father has nothing to do with the daughter's buſineſs, ho- 


nour, what d'ye call't, when once ſhe's married, d'ye ſee. _ 
* 5 


Don. England! What d'ye tell me of England ? I'll 
be a Spaniard ſtill, voto a me hora, and I will be re- 


veng'd. Pedro, Juan, Sanchez! [Calls at the door... 


Enter Mis. Caution, followed by Flirt and Flounce in v. 
Caut, What's the matter, Brother ? 8 
Den, Pedra, Sanchez, Juan! But who are theſe, Sif- 

ter? Are they not men in women's clothes? what. make 

they hae? ogg: MOTTO 's eg 

Caut. They are relations, they ſay, of my couſin's, 
who preſs'd in when I let in the parſon; 4hey ſay my 
couſin inyited em to his wedding. 


2 


Mnſ. Two of my relations! ha! they are my 
couſins indeed of the other night; a-pox take em, but 


that's no curſe for em; a-plague take em then: But 
how came they here ? | 


Don, Now muſt I have witneſſes too of the diſhonour | 
of my family; it were Spaniſh prudence to diſpatch 'em. 
away out of the houſe, before I begin my revenge. Aide. ] 


What are you? what make you here? who wou'd you 
ſpeak with? | | 1x0 


1 


2 of 


Flirt. With Monſieur. _ 

Don. Here he is. f 8 | N 

Manſ. Now will theſe jades diſcredit me, and ſpoil my 
match juſt in the coupling minute. | 17 855 

Don. Do you know em? | 


Monſ. Yes, Sir, ſure, I know 'em. Pray, Ladies, ſay | 


as I ſay, or you will {poil my wedding, for I am juſt. going 
to be marry'd; and if my uncle or miſtreſs ſhould know: 


Who you are, it might break off the match. { Ade io em. 


Flu. We come on purpoſe to break the maich. 
Moenſ. How ! Ww Ta, | | 


lurch? | 8 
Moſ. What do the jades mean? OO} 145 
\ 07 + 
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Furt. Why d'ye think to marry, and leave us lo. in the 
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| tio die him. I wiſh I were well rid of em. . 
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Don. Come, who are they? what wou' d they have ? 


* f they come to the wedding, Ladies, I aſſure you there 


will be none to. day here. 


Monſ. They won't trouble you, Sir, they are going again, 


Ladies, you hear what my uncle ſays ; I know you. won t 


Flou. You ſhall not think to put us off ſo. 

Don. Who are they ? what are their names? 

Flirt. We are, Sir ——— , 

Monſ. Nay, for heaven's ſake don't tell who you are, for 
you will undo me, and ſpoil my match infallibly. 


[Ade to en. 
Flu, We care not, tis our buſineſs to ſpoil matches. 
Monſ, You need not, for I believe married men are 


12 


your beſt cuſtomers; for greedy batchelors take up with 


their wives. 


Don, Come, pray Ladies, if you have no buſineſs here, 


be pleas'd to retire, for few of us are in hutnour to be- io 

civil to you, as. you may deſerve. 
Monſ. Ay, prithee, dear Jades, get you gone. | 
Flirt. We will not ſtir. | 
Don. 3 are they, I A Fool ? any. N don't 


A 175 are, 1 | 


Monſ. Hold, bold. They are perſons of honour and 


quality, and 


Flirt, We are no perſons of Wass and quality, Sir, 
we are —— 
- Monſ. They are modeſt ue and being, in a kind of 
diſpuiſe, will not own their quality. 
\ #/ou, We modeſt ladies 


Monſ. Why, ſometimes you are in the bande to paſs 


for women of honour and quality; prithee, dear Jades, 
"= your mogeky and ae come upon you now. 


Alide to em. 


Flirt. Come, Sir, not to delude you, as. he wou'd have 


Us; we gre ———— 
. Mon, Hold, hold ! 
Flirt. The other night at the French 1 
Monſ. Hold, I ſay, 'tis even truth as Gerrard ſays, 


the women will tell, I ſee. | 
-Flou. If you wou'd have her filent, ſtop her mouth 


_ that ring. {Takes off his ring and gives it her. 
Mon /. 


— 


Deines TE or 


Non, Will cat dot? here, here Tis worth one 
hundred and fifty pounds; but Fmuſt not loſe my match, 
I muſt not loſe a trout for a fly. That men ſhould live | 
to hire women to fllencte! 

"Enter Gerrard, Hippolita, Parſon and pre. 

Por. Oh, -are yott come again? 490 

ef: Draws his fevord and runs at em, Monſ. Poly em. 

Mon. Oh, hold, hold, Uncle! 

What are you mad, Gerrard, to expoſe yourſelf to a 
new danger? Why wou'd you come out yet? 
Ger. Becauſe our danger now is over, I thank the par- 
ſon there. And now we muſt beg — 
| [Gerrard a Hippolita kneel. 
Monf. Ney, faith, Uncle, forgive him now, ſince he 


aſks you forgiveneſs upon his knees, and my poor coulin 


cooks 


and you forgiveneſs, 

Mon ſ. How, how, how ! what do you talk of. bleſſing ! 
what do you aſk your father's bleſſing, and he aſk n me for- 
givenels |. But why ſhou'd he aſk me forgiveneſs ?-- - 

Hipp. Becauſe he afks my father's bleſſing. 


Lahe Pi, piſh, I don' underſtand you, I vow and 


ſwear. 
Hipp. The parſon will expound it to you, Couſin. 
Monſ. Hey! what ſay you to it, Parſon? Vibe 
Par/. They are marry'd, Sir. 

Monſ. Marry'd ! 


Caut. Marry'd! fo, I told you what uod come eto. 


Don. You told u 
Monſ. Nay, ſhe is ſetting up for the reputation of 0 
witch, 


Den. Marry'd | Juan, Sanchez, Pedio, arm, arm, arm 1 | 


Caut. A witch, a witch! 

Hipp. Nay, indeed, Father, now we are marry 9, you 
had better call the hddlers ; ; call” em, Prue, quickly. 
[Exit Prue; 
Mor. Who do you ſay marry'd, Man? 


Parſ. Was Þ not fent for bore purpoſe | to marry 'em ? 


why ſhou'd you wonder-at it ? 
Monſ. No, no, you were to marry me, Man, to n 


I knew there was a miſtake in't ſome how; you were 


merely miſtaken, therefore you muſt 7004 your: buſineſs 
over- 


© Hipp. You are millaken, Couſin, we aſk him bleſlng, 
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97 THE GENTLEMAN 
over-again for me now: The Parſon was miſtaken, Un- 


cle, it ſeems ; ha, ha, ha! 8 
Caut. I ſuppoſe five or ſix guineas made him make the 


” 


miſtake, which will not be rectiſy'd now, Nephew; 


they'll marry all that come near em, and for a guinea or 
two, care not what miſchief they do, Nephew. 


Don. Marry'd ! Pedro, Sanchez. ATI 

Monſ. How ! and muſt ſhe be his wife then for ever and 
mw ? Have I held the door then for this, like a fool as 

was! WE | | = 
Mon. Have I worn golilla here for this? little breeches 
for this ? | $5620 

Caut. Ves, truly. 


Mon. And put on the Spanillr honour with the habit, 


in defending my rival? Nay then, I'li have another turn 
of honour in revenge. Come, Uncle, I'm of your fide 
now, fa, ſa, fa: But let's ſtay for our force. Sanchez, 
Juan, Pedro, arm, arm, arm ! | 5 
Enter two Blacks, and the Spaniard followed by Prue, 
| Martin, and five other gentlemen like fiddlers. 
Don. Murder the villain, kill him. 1 boy 
| l - [Ranning all upin Gerrard, 
Mart. Hold, hold, Sir. F 


Don. How now ! who ſent for you, Friends? 
Mart. We fiddlers, Sir, often come unſent for. 
Don. And you are often kick'd down ſtairs for't too. 
Mart. No, Sir, our company was never kick'd, I think, 
Den, Fiddlers, and not kick'd ! Then to preſerve your 


virgin honour, get you down ſtairs quickly; for we are 


not at preſent di{pos'd much for mirth, voto, 

Mon. {peeping. ) A-pox, is it you, is it you,” Martin! 
Nay, Uncle, then 'tis in vain ; for they won't be kick'd 
down ſtairs, to my knowledge. They are gentlemen 
fiddlers, forſooth ! A-pox on all gentlemen fiddlers and 
gentlemen dancing-maſters, ſay J. 1 

Den, How! Haak [ auſing. 


Monſ, Well, Flirt, now I am a match for thee : Now | 


I may keep you. And there's little difference betwixt 
keeping a wench and marriage; only marriage is a little 
the cheaper; but the other is the more honourable now, 
vert and bleu: Nay, now I may iwear a French oath tod. 
Come, come, I am thine; let us ſtrike up the bargain”: 
Tine, according to the honourable inſtitution of keep- 
ing. Come. Flirt. 


DANCING-MASTER. 93 

Flirt, Nay, hold, Sir; two words to the bargain+ 

Firſt, I have ne'er a lawyer here to draw articles and ſet- 
tlements, 

Men ſ. How 7! 0 is the world come to that? A man can- 

not keep a wench without articles and ſettlements! Nay 


then "tis e'en as bad as marriage, indeed, and there” $ NO 


difference betwixt a wife and a wench. _ 

Flirt, Only in cohabitation : For the firſt aide ſhall 
be againſt cohabitation : We miſtreſſes ſuffer no cohabi- 
tation. 

Monſ. Nor wives neither now. 

Flirt. Then ſeparate maintenance, in caſe you bod 
take a wife, or I a new friend. 

Monſ. How ! that too Then you are every whit as 
bad as a wife. 


Flirt, Then my houſe in town, and yours in che coun- 


try, if you will. 
Monſ. A mere wiſe. 
Flirt, Then my coach apart, as well as my bed apart; 
Mon. As bad as a wife ſtill. 
Flirt. But take notice I will have no little, dirty, Te- 


cond-hand chariot new-furbiſhed, but a large, ſociable, 


well-painted coach; nor will I keep it 'till it be as well 
known as myſelf, and it come to be call'd Flirt-coach ; 


nor will I have ſuch pitiful horſes as cannot carry me 


every night to the Park ; for I will not miſs a night in 
the Park, I'd have you to know. 

Monſ. 'Tis very well: You muſt have your great, gilt, 
fine, painted coaches. I'm fure they are grown ſo com- 
mon already amongſt you, that ladies of quality begin to 
take up with hackneys again, jarnie. But what elſe ? 

Flirt. Then, that you do not think I will be ſerved by 

a little dirty boy | in a bonnet, but a couple of handſome 
luſty, cleanly footmen, fit to ſerve ladies of wy; and 
do their buſineſs as they ſhou'd do. 

Menſ. What then? 

Flirt. Then that you never grow jealous of them. 

Menſ. Why, will you make ſo much of them? 

Flirt. I delight to be kind to my ſervants. 

Monſ. Well, is this all? 


Flirt. No: Then, that when you come to my . | 


you never preſume to touch a key, lift up a latch,” or 
thruſt a door without knocking before-hand : And” that 


you, 
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94 THE /GENTLEMAN 
van aſk no queſtions, if you ſee a ſtray ꝓieec off plate, 
cabinet, or looking: glaſs in my houſe. 18. law nov 
Monf. Juſt a wife in every thing. But what elſe? 
Flirt. Then, that you take no acquaintavce: with me 
abroad, nor bring me home any when yon are drunk, 
| * you will not be willing to ſee chere When you are 
i ſoba . ie et lgodt hliow v1 161 
Max. But what allowance? Let's come to the main 
-- buſineſs, the Money. 15 * *{1t;L160 2 14 Irs f wilt 
Flirt. Stay, let me think: Firſt, for advance-money, 
_ five hundred pounds for pins 
+» Mov. A very wife „„ e de ban 
Flirt, Then you muſt take the leaſe of my houſe, and 
furniſh it as becomes one of my quality; for don't you 
think we'll take up with your old queen Elizabeth for- 
niture, as your wives do. in de 
Mon. Indeed there ſhe is leaſt like a wife, as ſhe ſays, 
Flirt. Then for houſe- keeping, ſervants wages, clothes, 
and the reſt, III be contented with a thouſand pounds a 
year preſent maintenance, and but three hundred pounds 
a year ſeparate maintenance for my life, when your love 
grows cold: But I am contented with a thouſand: pounds 
a2 year, becauſe for pendants, necklaces, and all ſorts of 
Jewels, and ſuch trifles, nay, and ſome plate, J will ſhift 
myſelf as I can ; make ſhifts, which you. ſhall not take 
any notice of. vs 4A. 
 Mon/. A thouſand pounds a year | What will wenching 


' * cometo? Time was, a man might have fared as well at 


a2 much cheaper rate; and a lady of one's affections, in- 
tead of a houſe, wou'd have been contented with a little 
chamber, three pair of ſtairs backwasd, with a little clo- 
ſet or ladder to't : And inſtead of variety of new gowns 

and rich petticoats, with her diſhabille, or flame: colour 
own called Indian, and ſlippers of the ſame, wou'd have 
deen contented for a twelvemonth; and inſtead of viſits 
and gadding to plays, wou'd have entertain'd herſelf at 
home with S7. George for England, The Knight of the Sun, 
or, The Practice of Piety; and inſtead of ſending her wine 
and meat from the French houſes, wou'd have been con- 
tented, if you had given her, poor wretch, but credit at 
the next chandler's and chequer'd cellar; and then, in- 
ſtead of a coach, wou'd have been well ſatisfy'd to have 
Lone out and taken the air for three or four haun in the 
i} 4 | evening 


— bt l e „ _—_ — 8 
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| evening in the baledny, poor ſoul. Well, Flirt, howe- 
ver, we'll agree: Tis but three hundred pounds a year 
ſeparate maintenance, you ſay, when I am weary of thee 
| "and the charge,” 
| Don. Robb'd of my honour, my daughter, and: my 
revenge too O my dear honour! Nothing vexes me, but 
that the world ſhould ſay I had not Spaniſh policy enough 
| to keep my daughter from being debauch'd from me. But 
methinks m Spaniſh policy might help me yet.—T have 
| it—fo—I will cheat em all; for I will declare I under- 
ſtood the whole plot and contrivance, and conniv'd at it, 
finding my couſin a fool, and not anſwering my expec- 
| tation. Well, but then if I approve of the match, I muſt 
give this mock. dancing-maſter my eftate, eſpecially ſince 
half he would have in right of my daughter, and in ſpite 
of me. Well, I am reſolv'd to turn the cheat upon them- 
ſe]ves, and pive them my conſent and eſtate. [Alde. 
Maonſ. Come, come, ne' er be troubled; Uncle: "Twas a 
combination, you ſee, of all theſe heads and your daugh- 
ter's (you know what I mean, Uncle) not to be thwarted 
or govern'd by all the Spaniſh policy in Chriſtendom. I'm 
ſure my French policy wou'd not have govern'd her: 
= le. I have : het her, I am pen I have ape her, | 
arne. 8 
Laut. Come, Brother, you are wiſe than * you f fee: 
A „ay. | 
24 — No, you think you are wiſer than I now, in ear- 
£ neſt: But know, while I was thought a gull, I gull'd you 
1 all, and made them and you think I knew nothing of the 
- contrivance. --Confeſs, did not you think verily what 1 
8 knew nothing of it, and that I was a gull? 10 
Caut. Yes indeed, Brother, I did think verily you were 
gane | | 
| 2 How? $ this d 99930 3 711 Qs [Liflening. 
Den, Alas, alas ! all the potter I made was but to 
make this young man, my couſin, believe, when the 
thing ſhou'd be effected, that it was not with my con- 
nivance or conſent: But fince he is ſo well ſatisfy'd, I 
on it. For do you think I wou'd ever have ſuffer d her 
to marry a Moaſſeur, a Monſieur! guarda. Beſides, it had 
deen but a beaſtly, inceſtuous kind of a match, voto. 


| Cant. oy; Wan: I foe, Bones, you are wiſer than 
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95 THE DANCING. MATTER. 

Ger. 80, ſa. © y 

Caut. Nay, young man, you have FROST a ſair dance 
for. yourſelf, royally 3 and now you?mayigo and jig it to- 
gether till you are both weary, And tho“ you Were. ſd 
eaper to have him, Mrs. Minx, you'll ſoon avs your 
belly-full of him, let me tell youy Ne 2 

Prue, Ha, ha, hal :- 

Monſ. How, Uncle! What was ot you ſaid > Nay, if 
T had your Spaniſh policy againſt me, by way no 2 
miſs'd of my aim, mon fo: 

Den. I was reſolv'd too, my danger how d not marry 
a coward; therefore made the more ado to try you, Siri; 
But I find you are a briſk man of honour, firm, ſtiff; Spa- 
Hiſh honour : And that you *may. fee I deceiv'd you all 

along, and not you me, ay, and am able to deceive you 

ſtill, for Iknow now that you think I will give you little 
or nothing with my daughter, like other fathers, ſince 


ydu have marry'd her without my conſent; but, I ſay, 
Pl deceive you now, for you ſhall. have the mol part of 


my eſtate in preſent, and the reſt at my death: There's 
for you: I think J have decew'd you now, look you. 
Ger. No, indeed, Sir, you have not deceived me ; for 


I never ſuſpected your love to your daughter, nor you 
generoſity. 


Don. How, Sir ! have a care of ſaying I have not de- 
ceived you, leſt I deceive you another way; guard 


| Pray, Gentlemen, do not think any man cd deceive 
me, look you; that any man cou'd Real my . 
100k you, without my connivanee. | 


The Ieſi abe ſpeak, the more aue 1 
Aud he fees maſt, that ſeemis to dlink. +. 


Hipp. So, ſo, now I cou'd give you my Lene.” fa. - 
ther; how you are a good complaiſant father, indeed. 


' When children marry, parents foou'd oben, 
inte Love claim 0 more god Jax than they. = 1 
12 rr omnes. 


eren bs Print. 


Tu Lodi bo "9D 10 e e 7 
I dom (if he cord) the pact 1b dogs . 
Bur to their gleaſure then they muſs conſent,  'y 
Moft ſpoel-therr ſport ftull by their made, 
And when they fhau'd be pleas d, cry out, 9% 5 80 
And the leaft Muy jeſt will ne er paſs by * 
But city damſel ne er had confidence, » 
At ſmutty play to take the leaſt offence, 
But mercy OR. to . ns innocence. 


Yet, leſt = event's 2 Py to-day, | 
Be ſcandalia d, net at our harmleſs play, 
But our Hippolita, ſince ſhe's like one ny 
Of us bold. flirts of tather end &th* town ; 

Our poet ſending to you (tho unknown ) 
His beſt reſpects by me, does frankly own 
The character to be unnatural ; 

Hippolita is not like you at all: 

You, while your Ivets cdurt Jou, ſtill look grum, 
And far from wooing, when they woo, cry Mum; ; 
And if fone of you &er were ſtolPn away, bs 
Your portion's fault tas only, I dare ſay. 


Thus much for him the poet bid me ſpeat, 
| Now to the men I my own. mind will break : 
You good men oh Exchange, on whom alone 
We muſt depend, when ſparks to ſea are gone; 


| 
|| 
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Intuthe pit already you are come 11 OT 


Ait to male love, while our huzzas make war's i 
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15 but a ſtep more to our tyring-ro0m 4 * 1 ; 
Where none of us but will be wondrous pes © Bern 
Upon an able love of | Lombard-flreet : ,_ « © 
You we had rather: fee between our ſcener, : 
Than ſpendthrift fops with better clothes and nion; 2 
_ of lacd coats, belts, and pantalon, 

ur velvet jumps, gold chains, and grave fur gown: 3 ; 
Inſtead of perriwngs, and broad cock'd haun, 
Hur ſatin caps, ſmall cuffs, and vaſt cravats : 
For you are fair and ſquare in all your dealings, - 
You never cheat your doxies with gilt ſhillings 7 
You ne er will break our windows ; then you are. 1 


2 
F } 
4 

; : 


And fince all gentlemen muſt pack to ſea, ports {61 
Our gallants and our judges you muſt bes 5 we 
Hit therefore, and our poet, do fubmit, . e 
all the camblet clokes now i the pit. 
Dutt (0339513317: an 1 Hoa K 2116 
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B O OK Ste for T. Bowkvzs. 


1. THE Engliſh Theatre: Containing: twenty\Co-. 

medies, and twenty Tragedies; being the\mott. 
valuable Plays that have been acted upon the Britin 
Stage, and now ſelected from the following Authors: 


Sir R. Steele, Dr. Hesse,, 
Sir J. Vanþrugh, © Mr. Farquhar, 
Aaron. Hill, Eſq; .. | Mr. Otwa yr, 


J. Dryden, Eſq; | Mr. O. 

C. Cibber, Eq; | Mr.Rowe, 2 0 
J. Addiſon, Eſ dq; Mr. Lillo 

Dr. Young, I. Mrs. Centlivre, e. 

eee ei 


2. The Ladies Complete Letter- Writer; or, The 
whole Art of mditing Letters on every Subject, as Daugh- 
ters, Wives, Mothers, Relations, Friends, Acquaintance, 
or Miſtreſſes of Families. Being a well-diſpoſed" Series 
of Letters, written by Ladies on the moſt Religious, Mo- 
ral, and Social Duties; interſperſed with Relations of 
various Events that muſt intereſt all the tender and noble 
Paſſions, without depraving the Heart. Together with 
the various Forms of writing Meſſages on Cards, and ma- 
NY other important Articles. The Whole formingia po- | 
lite, improving, and uſeful Manual of Inſtruction and 
rational Entertainment. A Work long deſired, and the 
only one particularly formed for the Uſe of Ladies. De- 
dicated to her Majeſty Queen CHARLOTTE, with a beau- 
tiful Frontiſpiece, engraved by Taylor, 2s. 6d. neatly 
bound in Red. BE of. 
| What's Female Beauty but an Air divine, _ 

Thro' which the Soul's unſully'd Graces ſhine ! 
That like a Sun irradiates all batweeng 
' The Body charmi, becauſe the Mind is ſeen. 


© 3: The Young Lady's Geography; containing an 
accurate Deſcription of the ſeveral Parts of the known 
World ; their Situation, Boundaries, chief Towns, Air, 
Soil, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Curioſities. Compiled 
from the Writings of the moſt eminent Authors, with 
particular Attention to the modern State of every Nation. 
Fo which is prefixed, An Introduction to Geography; 
wherein the Terms made Uſe of in that Science, and the 
Method of ſpeedily acquiring a thorough — of 

| _ Maps, 


r. Congreve, _ 


-B 0.0Ks, Prim Ir T. Lb. 
Weg er explained in. ſo condiſe a Method, a8 to render 


he ole pe oe And to be attaitzed, withvht the Af. 
ance of A Teather. Alſo, An ere {Account 
of the Motion and Fi ure of the Earth ciflitudes' 


; 
ws 


of Night" and Day, and the four ace of is Year | 
Dedicated to the VEEX | neatly Age in large 
Volume, Twelves, liluftrated wilh eigh Maps, On. 
riouſly engraved, and nextly bound W . 

*.* To Nſcue che Fat Sa general fromthe 0. 
Which j frequently caſt'dh them, of being who! unic- 
a uainted with that beceſſaty, eaſy, an amufing Sciegee, 

eograpbyz to entice tbem to the Study of aftfoFKnow- 
ledge, and to 2 m. in dome Degree; with the Means 
of Acquiring it; are the prineipal Intentioss of this Work: 
Hence the licoy, preſumes be may venture to recommend 
it as. 4 ſuitable Preſent, vot only to ſuch young Ladies as 
Gull remain at their Boarding: chaos _ even £6 thoſe 
who have left it. N 139 179 1 


The Complete W Joſter 3 or; Wits Companion 1 
— — all the Fun and all che Homdur, ell the 
Learning and all che Judgment, which have flowed from 
the two Univerſnies, om the to Theatres; from White's 
Ohocolate-Houſe, from the Bedford: Coffees Houle; or 
from the Spouting Clubs and Choice-Spirirs ubs in 


London _y maps x5 preg Incloding all the re 
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PROLOGUE, 


Spoken by the PLAIN DEALER. 


T Th: Plain Dealer am to act to-day, 
I And my rough part begins before the play. 
Firſt, you who ſcribble, yet hate all that write, 
And keep each other company in ſpite. | 
As rivals in your common miſtreſs, Fame, 
And with faint praiſes, one another damn: 
'Tis a good play, abe inow, you can't forgive, 
But grudge your ſelves the pleaſure you receive. 
Our ſcribler therefore bluntly bid me ſay, 
He wou'd uot have the wits pleas'd here to-day. 
Next, you, the fine, loud gentlemen o th pit, 
Who damn all plays; yet, if y'ave any wit, 
'Tis but what here you ſpunge, and daily get : 
Poets, like friends to whom you are in debt, 
Lou hate; and ſo rooks laugh, to fee undone | 
Thoſe puſhing gameſiers whom they live upon. 
Well, you are ſparks ; and ſtill will be i” th' faſhion 
Rail then at plays, to hide your obligation. 
Now, you forewd judges, who the boxts ſavay, 5 
Leading the ladies hearts and ſenſe aſtray, 
And for their ſakes, ſee all and hear no play ; 
Correct your cravats, foretops, lock behind; 
The dreſs and breeding of the play ne er mind: 
Plain-Dealing 7s, you'll ſay, quite out of faſhion ; 
You'll hate it here, as in a dedication, © 
And your fair neighbours, in a limning port, 
No more. than in a painter will allow it. 
Pictures too like the ladies will not pleaſe ; 
They muſt be drawn here too like goddeſſes. 
Tou, as at Lely's too, wou'd truncheon wie!/1, 
And look like heroes in a painted field : 
But the coarſe dauber of the coming ſcenes, | 
To follow life, and nature only means, n 
by A2 Diſplays 


EP IL OCT YK 


Diſplays you as you are, makes his fine woman 
A. mercenary jilt, and true to no man: ; 

His men of wit, and pleaſure of the age, 

Are as dull rogues as ever cumber'd ſtage: 

He draws a friend, only to cuſtom juſt, 

And mates him naturally break his truſt. 

T only act a part like none of you, . 

And yet you'll ſay, it is a fool's part too: 

An honeft man who, like you, never winks 
At faults, but, unlike you, ſpeaks wha the thinks : 
The only fool, who ne er found patron yet, 

For truth is now a fault as well as wit. 

 Andwhereelſe, but on ſtaget, do aue ſee 

Truth pleaſing, or rewarded honefly.? 

Which our bold poet does this day in me. 

I not to th' honeſt, be to th' proſperous kind, 
Some friends at court let the Plain Dealer find. 


. 


EPILOGUE. 


_ Spoken by the Widow BLACKACRE, 


—_— —— _—— —— — rs 
* 


| 74 O you the judges learned in flage · laaut, 
Our poet now, by me. ſubmits his cauſe ; 
For with young judges, ſuch as moſt of you, 
The men by women beſt their bus'nefs do: 
And, truth on't is, if you did not fit here, 
To keep for us a term throughout the year, 
e cou d not live by'r tongues : Nay, but for you, 
Our chaniber- practice wou'd be little too. 
And "tis not only the flage practicer 
Who, ty your meeting, gets her living here: 
For, as in a halle, Weſtminſter, 
Sleek ſemſireſs vents, amidſt the courts, her ware ; 
So awhile awe baul, and you in judgment fit, © 
The wifor-maſk ſells linens too i th' pit. 
O. many of your friends, beſide us here, 
Do live by putting off their ſev'ral ware. 


Here 


% 
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Here's daily done the great affairs o th' nation: 
Let lewe and us then ne er have long vacation. 

But hold ; like other pleaders I have done 

Not my poor client's buſineſs, but my own. 

Spare me @ word then, now ; for him. Firſt know, 
Squires of the long robe, he does humbly Pw, 

He has a juſt right in abuſing you, 

Becauſe he is a Brother-Templar to : 

For at the bar you rally one another; 

Nay, fool and knave is favallow'd from a brother 2 
If nt the Poet here, the Templar ſpare, 

And maul him when you catch him at the bar, 

For you, our common modiſh cenſurers, 

Your fawour, not your judgment tis he fears : 

Of all love begs you then to rail, find fauit; 
For plays, like women, by the world are thought 
{hen you ſpeak — of em) very naught. 


YE Dramatis 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 
M E N. 


Manhy. OF an honeſt, ſurly, nice hu- 
mour, ſuppos'd{|firſt in the time of 
the Dutch war to have procur'd W 
the command of a ſhip out of ho- 
nour; not intereſt, and chooſing a 
ſea· life only to avoid the world. 
Freeman. Maniy's lieutenant, a gen- 
tleman well educated, but of a 
broken fortune, a complier with 
the age. 
Verniſb. Manly's boſom and only friend. Mr. Grifin. 
Novel. A pert railing coxcomb, and) 
an admirer of novelties, makes love Mr. Clark. 
to Olivia | | 
Major Oldfox. An old impertinent 
fop, given to ſcribling, makes love 
| to the Widow Blackacre, 
| LA. P/z:#b/z. A ceremonious, ſupple, * 
| commending coxcomb, in love wich 
Oliæia. 


Jer. Blackacre. A true raw e 


Mr. Kynaſton, 


Mr, Cortes right. 


Mr. Haines. 


under age and his mother's go- 
vernment, bred to the law, 


Mr. Charlton. 


| ö WOMEN. 
| Olivia. Manly's miſtreſs. Mrs. Marſhall. 
| Hidelia. In love with Manly, and 

follow'd him to ſea in man's 


Mrs. Boutell. 
clothes. 
Eliza. Coufin to Olivia. Mrs. Knep. 
Lettice, Oliwvia's Woman Mrs. Knight. 
Widew Blaclacre. A petulant, liti 5 


gious widow, always in law, Ng Cory. 


mother to Squire Ferry. 


Lawyers, knights of the poſt, bayliffi, and aldermen, a book- 


ſeller's apprentice, a foot-boy, ſailors, waiters, and at- 
lender. 


The Scene LONDON. © od 


* PTY 


8 * * — — n .. . —— att. od. P — es 


Ar anne 
Captain Manly 's Lodging. 


Enter Captain Manly /urlily, and my Lord Plauſible 
following him ; and tas Sailors behind. 


6 E L L not me.(my good Lord Plaufble) of your 


_— 


decorumi, ſupercillous forms, and flaviſh cere- 
. monies ; your little tricks, which you, the ſpa- 
niels of the world, do daily over and over, for and to 
one another z not out of love or duty, but your ſervile 
fear, | SA SR. | | 

Ld. Plauſ. Nay, i'faith, 1'faith, you are too paſſionate z 
and I moſt humbly beg your pardon, and leave to tell 
you, they are the arts and rules the prudent of the world 
walk by. 1 


Man. Let em. But I'll have no leading ſtrings ; 1 
can walk alone: I hate a harneſs, and will not tug on 
in a faction, kiſſing my leader behind, that another 
ſlave may do the like to me. | | 

Ld. Plauſ. What, will you be ſingular then, like no- 
body? follow, love, and eſteem no-body ? | | 
Man. Rather than be general, like you, follow every 
body; court and kiſs every body, tho' perhaps at the 
ſame time you hate every, body. | | 
ö * Plauſ. Why, feriouſly, with your pardon, my dear 
friend 
Man. With your pardon, my no friend, I will not, 
2 you do, whiſper my hatred or my ſcorn, call a man 
| 4 id fool 
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fool or knave by ſigns or mouths over his ſhoulder, 
whilſt-you have him in your arms: For ſach as you, 
like common whores and pick-pockets,. are only dan. 
gerous to thoſe you embrace. 5 

Ld. Plauſ. Such as 11 Heavens defend me upon 
my honovr 5 


Man. Upon your title, my Lord, if you'd have me be- 
lieve you. . | 
Ld. Plauſ. Well then, as I am a perſon of honour, ] 


_ attempted to abuſe or leſſen any perſon in my 
life. N 


Man. What, you were afraid ? Cee” 

Lid. Plauſ. No; but ſeriouſly, I hate to do a rude 
thing : No, faith, I ſpeak well of all mankind. 

Man. I thought ſo : But know, that fpeaking well of 
all mankind is the worſ kind of detraQion ; for it takes 
away the reputation of a few good men in the world, 
by making all alike. Now, I ſpeak ill of moſt men, 


becauſe'they deſerve it; I that can do a rude thing, ra. 


ther than an unjuſt thing. 

Ld. Plauſ. Well, tell not me, my dear friend, what 
people deſerve ; I ne er mind that: I, like an author in 
a dedication, never ſpeak well of a man for his fake, 
but my own; I will not diſparage any man to diſparage 
myſelf: For to ſpeak ill of people behind their backs, 
ts not like a perſon of honour ; and truly, to ſpeak ill 
of em to their faces, is not like a complaiſant perſon. 
But if I did ſay or do an ill thing to any body, it ſhou'd 
be ſure to be behind their backs, out of pure good man- 


ners. 


Man. Very well; but I, that am an unmannerly ſea- 
fellow, if I ever ſpeak well of people (which is very 
ſeldom indeed) it ſhou'd be ſure to be behind their backs; 
and if | ſhou'd ſay or do ill to any, it ſhou'd be to their 
Faces. I wou'd joltle a proud, ſtrutting, over-looking 
coxcomb, at the head of his ſycophants, rather than put 
out my tongue at him when he was paſt me; wou'd 


frown in the arrogant, big, dull face of an over grown 


knave of buſineſs, rather than vent my ſpleen againſt him 
when his back were turn'd ; wou'd give fawning flaves 


the lie, whilſt they embrac'd or commend me; cowards, 


while they brag ; call a raſcal by no other title, tho' 


- his father had left him duke's ; laugh at fools aloud be- 


fore their miſtreſſes ; and muſt deſire people to leave = 
CR Ts | when 


The Plan: DEALER, | . 


when their viſits grow at laſt as troubleſome as they 
were at firſt impertinent. 
Ld. Plauſ. I wou'd not have any viſits troubleſome. 
Man. The only way to be ſure not to have em trou- 
bleſome, is to make 'em when people are not at home; 
for your viſits, like other good turns, are moſt obliging, 
when made or done to a man in his abſence. A pox! 
why ſhou'd any one, becauſe he has nothihg to do, go 
and diſturb another man's buſineſs ? 
Ld. Plauf. T beg your pardon, my dear Triend, What, 
you have buſineſs ? 
Man, If you have any, I wou'd not detain your 
lordſhip. 
Ld. Plauſ. Detain me, dear Sir ? I can never have 
enough of your company. 
Man, I'm afraid I ſhou'd be tireſome : I know not 
what you think. 
Ld. Plauſ. Well, dear Sir, I ſee you'd hare me gone. 
Man, But I ſee you won't. | _ 77 
Ld. Plauſ. Your moſt faithful 
Man, God be w'ye, my Lord. 
Ld. Plauſ. Your moſt moſt humble 
Man. Farewell. 
Ld. Plauſ. And eee eee 
Man. And eternally ceremony Then the devil 
take thee eternally. [ J/ide. 
Ld. P/au/. You ſhall uſe no ceremony, by my life. 
Man. I do not intend it. 
Ld. Plauſ. Why do you ſtir then? 
Man. Only to ſee you out of doors, that I may „ that 
'em againſt more welcomes, 
Id. Plauſ. Nay, faith, that ſhall not 18 upon your 
moſt faithful humble ſervant. | 
Man. Nor this any more upon me. | [ Aldo. | 
Id. Plau/, Well, you are too ſtrong for me. 
Man. I'd ſooner be viſited by the plague ; for that 
only wou'd ke-p a man from viſits, and his doors ſhur, 
[ Aſede. 
Exit, thr ufting out my 1057 Plaufible. Manent Sailors. 
1 Sail. Here's atfinical fellow, Jack! What a brave 
fair weather captain of a ſhip he wou'd make ? i 
2 Sail. He a captain of a ſhip ! it muſt be when ſhe's. 
in the dock then; for he looks like one of thoſe that 
Zet the king's commiſſions for hulls to fell a king's ſhip, 
| . when 
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ow a brave fellow has fought her almoſt to a long 
oat. 

1 Sail, On my conſcience then, Jack, that's the rea- 
fon our bully Tar ſunk our ſhip ; not only that the Durch 
might not have her, but that the courtiers, who laugh 
at wooden legs, might not make her prize. 

2 Sail. A pox of his ſinking, Tom; we have made a 
baſe, broken, ſhort voyage of it. : 

1 Sail. Ay, your briſk dealers in honour always make 
quick returns with their ſhips to the dock, and their men 
to the hoſpitals, 'Tis, let me ſee, juſt a month. ſince we 
ſail'd out of the river, and the wind was almoſt as croſs 
to us as the Dutch; | | | h 
2 Sail. Well, I forgive him ſinking my own poor 
truck, if he would but have given me time and leave to 
have ſav'd black Kate of Wapping's ſmall venture. 

I Sail. Faith, I forgive him, ſince, as the purſer told 
me, he ſunk the value of fine or fix thouſand pounds of 
his own, with waich he was to ſettle himſelf ſomewhere 
in the Indies ; for our merry lieutenant was to ſucceed 
him in his commiſſion for the ſhip back; for he was re- 

ſolv'd never to return again for England. . 

2 Sail. So it ſeem'd, by his ſighting. 5 

1 Sail. No; but he was a weary of this ſide of the 
world here, they ſay. 8 

2 Sail. Ay, or elſe he wou'd not have bid ſo fair for 
a paſſage into rother. | 

1 Sail. Jack, thou think'ſt thyſelf in the forecaſtle, 
thou'rt ſo waggiſh : But I tell you then, he had a mind 

togolive and baſk himſelf on the funny ſide of the globe. 

.2 Sail, What, out of any diſcontent ? For he's always 
as dogged as an old tarpaulin, when hinder'd of a voy- 
age by a young pantaloon captain. 


I Sail. Tis true, I never ſaw him pleas'd but in the 


fight; and then he look'd like one of us coming from 


the pay table, Vith a new lining to our hats under our arms. 
2 Sail. A pox! he's ike the bay of Biſcay, rough and 
angry, let the wind blow where "twill. SEE 
1 Sail. Nay, there's no more dealing with him, than 
with the land in a ftorm ; nor near— 3 
2 Sail. Tis a hurry-durry blade; doſt thou remember 
after we had tugg'd hard the old enk y long- boat to ſave 
his life, when J welcom'd h.m aſhore, he gave me a box 
on the ear, and call'd me fawoing water dog. 


— — 
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Enter Manly and Freeman. 

1 Sail. Hold thy peace, Zack, and ſtand by; ; the foul 
weather's coming. 

Man. You raſcals, dogs, how cou'd this tame thing 
get thro' you? 

1 Sail. Faith, to tell your honour the truth, we were 
at hob in the hall, and whilſt my brother and I were 
quarrelling about a caſt, he ſlunk by us. 

2 Sail, He's a ſneaking fellow, I warrant for't. 


Man. Have more care for the future, you ſlaves : Go, 


and with drawn cutlaſſes ſtand at the ſtair- foot, and keep 

all that aſk. for me from coming up; ſuppoſe you were 

guarding the ſcuttle to the powder-room. Let none en- 

ter here, at your and their peril, 

| 1 Sail. No, for the danger wou'd be the ſame : You 
wou'd blow them and us up, if we ſhou'd. 

2 2 Sail, Muſt no one come to you, Sir? 

Man. No man, Sir. 

1 Sail. No man, Sir; but a woman then, an't like 
your honour 

Man. No woman neither, you impertinent dog; 
Wou'd you be pimping ? A ſea-pimp is the ſtrangeſt 
monſter ſhe has. 

2 Sail. Indeed, an't like your honour, "twill be hard 
forus to deny a woman any thing, ſince we are ſo newly 
come on ſhore, 

i Sail. We'll let no old woman come up, tho it were 
our truſty landlady at Mapping. 


Man. Would you be witty, you brandy caſks you? 


You become a jeſt as ill as you do a-horſe. Be gone, 
you dogs; I hear a noiſe on the ſtairs. [ Ex. Sailors. 


Free. Faith, I am ſorry you wou'd let the fop go, I 


intended to have ſome ſport with him, 

Man. Sport with him ! A pox then, why did you not 
ſtay ? You ſhou'd have enjoy 'd your coxcomb, and had 
him to-yourſelf for me. 

Free. No, I ſhou'd not have cared for him without you 


neither ; for the pleaſure which fops: afford is like that 


of drinking, only goo when 'tis ſhared ; and a fool, 


like a bottle, which wou'd make' you merry 0 company, 


will make you dull alone. But how the devil could yon 
turn a man of his quality down ſtairs? Vou uſe a lord: 
with very little ceremony, it ſeems, 

Man. A lord! What, thou art one of thoſe who 


elteem men only by the marks and value foitune has 
A 6 
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ſet upon 'em, and never conſider intrinſick worth; but 
counterfeit honour will not be current with me: I weigh 


the man, not his title; *tis nat the king's ſtamp can 


make the metel better or heavier. Your lord is aleaden 
ſhilling, which you bend every way, and debaſes the 


ſtamp he bears, inſtead of being raiſed by it. Here 


again, you ſlaves ? 
Enter Sailors, 

1 Sail. Only to receive farther Inſtructions, an't like 
your honour: What if a man ſhou'd bring you money, 
Mou'd we turn him back? 

Man. All men, I fay: Muſt I be peſter'd with you 
too ? You dogs, away. Kg po 

2 Sail, Nay, I know one man your honour wou'd 


not have us hinder coming to you, I'm fure. 


Man. Who's that? ſpeak quickly, ſlaves. 

2 Sail. Why, a man that ſhon'd bring you a challenge, 
For tho' you refuſe money, I'm ſure you love fighting 
too well to refuſe that. 

Man. Rogue, raſcal, dog [ Kicks the Sailors out. 

Free. Nay, let the poor rogues have their forecaſtle 
jeſts: They cannot help em in a fight, ſcarce when a 
ſhip's ſinking. | 

Man. Damn their untimely jeſts! A ſervant's jeſt is 
more ſaucineſs than his counſel, 

Free. But, what will you ſee no body? not your 
friends ? | | 

Man. Friends !— 1 have but one, and he, I hear, 
is not in town; nay, can have but one, friend, for a true 


| heart admits but of one friendſhip, as of one love. But 


in having that friend, I have a thouſand ; for be has 


the courage of men in deſpair, yet the diffidency and 


caution of cowards ; the fecrecy of the revengeful, 
and the conſtancy of martyrs ; one fit to adviſe, to keep 


a ſecret, to fight and die for his fiiend. Suck I think. 


him; for J have truſled him with my miſtreſs in my 
abſence: And the truſt of beauty is ſure the greateſt 
we can ſhew. L | 


Free. Well, but all your good thoughts are not for 


him alone, I hope? Pray, what d'ye think of me for 2 


friend ? | | | 

Man. Of thee ! Why, thou art a Latitudinarian in 
friendſhip ; that is, no friend. Thoufdoſt fide with all 
mankind, but wilt ſuffer for none, Thou. art indeed 


- * 
FE 
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like your Lord Plauſible, the pink of courteſy, there- 
fore haſt no friendſhip : For ceremony and great pro- 


fefling renders friendſhip as much ſuſpeQed, as it does 


religion. | 

Free. And no profeſſing, no ceremony at all in friend- 
ſhip, were as unnatural and as undecent as in religion : 
And there is hardly ſuch a thing as an honeſt hypocrite, 
who profeſſes himſelf to be worſe than he is, unleſs 


it be yourſelf ; for tho” I could never get you to ſay you 


were my friend, I know you'll prove ſo. _ 

Man. I muſt confeſs I am ſo much your friend I 
wou'd not deceive you; therefore muſt tell you, not only 
becauſe my heart is taken up, but according to your 
rules of friendſhip, I cannot be your friend, _ 

Free, Why, pray? | 

Man. Becauſe he that is, you'll ſay, a true friend to. a 
man, is à friend to all his friends: But you. mult pardon, 


me, I cannot wiſh well to pimps, flatterers, detractors, 
and cowards, ſtiff-nodding knaves, and. ſupple, pliant, 
kiſſing fools. Now, all theſe I have ſeen you uſe like 


the deareſt friends in the world. | 
Free. Ha, ha, ha- 


of the place ? Pſhaw, eourt-profeſſions, like court- pro- 
miles, go for nothing, man. But, faith, cou'd. you think 


I was a friend to all thoſe I hugg'd, kiſs'd, flatter d, 


bow'd to? Ha, ha—— | 
Man. You told 'em ſo, and ſwore it too: I heard you. 


Free. Ay ; but when their backs were turn'd, did not: 


| tell you they were rogues, vllliains, raſcals, whom J 
deſpis'd and hated ? | . | 
Man. Very fine ! Bot what reaſon had I to believe 


you ſpoke your heart to me, ſince you profeſs d deceiv- 


ing ſo many? 


Free. Why, don't you know, good captain, that tell. 


ing truth is a quality as prejudicial to a man that wou'd 
thrive in the world, as ſquare play to a cheat, or true 
love to a whore ? Would you have a man ſpeak truth, 
to his ruin? You are ſeverer than the law, which re- 


quires no man to ſwear againſt himſelf : You wou'd bave. 
me ſpeak truth againſt myſelf, I warrant, and tell my 


promiſing friend the courtier he has a bad memory. 
Man. Yes. 


Free, 


What you obſerved me, I 
warrant, in the galleries at Vhitehall, doing the buſineſs 
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Free. And ſo make him remember to forget my bu. 
neſs? And I ſhou'd tell the great lawyer too, that he 
takes oftener fees to hold his tongue than to ſpeak ? 
Man. No doubt on't, _- 85 
| Free. Ay, and have him hang or ruin me, when he 
ſhou'd come to be a,judge and I before him? And you 
wou'd have me tell the new officer, who bought his em- 
ployment lately, that he is a coward ? , 
Man. Ay. | 
Free. And ſo get myſelf caſhier'd, not him, he having 
the better friends, tho' I have the better ſword ? And ! 
Mou'd tell the ſcribler of honour, that heraldry were a 
prettier and fitter ſtudy for ſo fine a gentleman than 
poetry ? | | 
Man. Certainly. ET 
Free. And ſo find myſelf maul'd in his next hir'd 
lampoon ? And you wou'd have me tell the holy lady 
too, ſhe lies with her chaplaip ? | 
Man. No doubt on't. 5 
Free. And ſo draw the clergy upon my back, and 
want a good table to dine at ſometimes? And by the 
ſame reaton too, I ſhoyld tell you that the world thinks 
you a mad man, a brutal, and have you cut my throat; 
or worſe, hate me. What other good Succeſs of all my 
Plain-Dealing cou'd I have, than what I've mention'd ? 
Man. Why, firſt, your promiſing courtier wou'd keep 


his word out of fear of more reproaches, or at lealt - 


wou'd give you no more vain hopes : Your lawyer 
wou'd ſerve you more faithfully ; for he, having no ho- 
nour but his intereſt, is trueſt till to him he knows ſuſ- 
peQs him: The new officer wou'd provoke thee to make 
him a coward, and ſo be caſhier'd, that thou, or ſome 
other honeſt fellow, who had more courage than money, 
might get his place: The noble ſonneiteer wou'd trouble 
thee no more with his madiigals: The praying lady 


wou'd leave off railing at wenching before thee, and not 


turn away her chamber-maid for her own known frailty 


with thee : And I, inſtead of hating thee, ſhou'd love 


the for thy Plain Dealing; and in lieu of being morti— 
fy'd, am proud that the world and I think not well of 

one another. | 
Free. Well, doctors differ. You are for Plain Deal- 
ing, | find ; but againſt j our particular notions, I have 
the practice of the whole world. Obſerve but any 
morning 
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morning what people do when they get together on 
the Exchonge, in Weſtminfter-Hall, or the galleries in 
Whiteball. | a 

Man. I muſt confeſs, there they ſeem to rehearſe 
Bays's grand dance: Here you ſee a biſhop bowing low 
to a gaudy atheiſt ; a judge to a door-keeper ; a great 
lord to a fhſhmonger, or ſcrivener with a jack-chain 
about his neck; a lawyer to a ſerjeant at arms; a 
velvet phyſician to a thread bare chymiſt ; and a ſupple 
gentleman uſher to a ſurly beef eater; and ſo tread 
round in a prepoſterous huddle of ceremony to each 
other, whilſt they can hardly hold their ſolemn falſe 
countenances, WY 5 

Free. Well, they underſtand the world. 

Man. Which 1 do not, I confeſs. 3 

Free. But, Sir, pray believe the friendſhip I promiſe 
you real, whatſoevr I have profeſs'd to others: Try me 


by 


at leaſt. | | | 

Man. Why, what wou'd you do for me ? 

Free. I wou'd fight for you. ; 

Man. That you wou'd do for your own honour: But 
what elſe ? | 

Free. I wou'd lend you money, if I had it. 

Man. To borrow more of me another time. That 
were putting your money to intereſt ; an uſurer wou'd 

be as good a friend. But what other piece of friend- 
ſhip ? | 

Free, I wou'd ſpeak well of you to your enemies, 

Man. To encourage others to be your friends by a 
ſhew of gratitude. But what elle ? 5 
Free. Nay, I wou'd not hear you ill ſpoken of behind 
your back by my friend. 

Man. Nay, then thou'rt a friend indeed: But it were 
unreaſonable to expect it from thee as the world goes 
now; When new friends, like new miſtreſſes, are got by 
diſparaging old ones. | . 

Enter Fidelia. Ry | 

But here comes another will ſay as much at leaſt: Doſt 
thou not love me dev'liſhly too, my little volunteer, as 
well as he or any man can ? 


Fid. Better than any man can love you, my dear 
Captain. | | 


Man. Look you there, I told you ſo. 
Fid. As well as you do truth or honou, Sir; as well— 
Man, 
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Man. Nay, good young gentleman, enough, for 
ſhame ; thou haſt been a page, by thy flattering and 
lying, to one of thoſe praying ladies, who love flattery ſo 
well, they are jealous of it; and were turn'd away for 
ſaying the ſame things to the old houſe-keeper for ſweet. 
meats, as you did to your lady; for thou flattereſt every 
thing, and every body alike. 


Fid. You, dear Sir, ſhou'd not ſuſpe& the truth of 


what I jay of you, tho“ to you: Fame, the old lyar, is 
believ'd when ſhe ſpeaks wonders of you; you cannot 
be flatter'd, Sir, your merit is unſpeakable. 


Man. Hold, hold, Sir, or I ſhall ſuſpe& worſe of you; 


that you have been a cuſhion-bearer to ſome ſtate hy- 

pPocrite, and turn'd away by the chaplains, for out-flat- 
tering their probation-ſermons for. a benefice. 

Fid. Suſpect me for any thing, Sir, but the want of 


love, faith, and duty to you, the braveſt, worthieſt of 


mankind; believe me, 1 could die for you, Sir. 


Man. Nay, there you lie, Sir; did not I ſee thee- 


more afraid in the fight, than the chaplain of the ſhip, or 
the purſer that bought his place ? 


Fid. Can he be ſaid to be afraid that ventures to ſea 


with you? Es 

Mun. Pie, fie! no more; I ſhall hate thy flattery worſe 
than thy cowardice, nay, than thy bragging. 

Fid. Well, I own then I was afraid, mightily afraid; 
yet foryou | would be afraid again, an hundred times 


afraid ; dying 1s ceaſing ta be afraid, and that I could 


do ſure for you, and you'll believe me one day. [Weerps' 


Free. Poor youth ! believe his eyes, if not his tongue; 


he ſeems to ſpeak truth with them. 
Man. What, does he cry ? A pox on't, a maudlin 


flatterer is as nauſeouſly. troubleſome as a maudkn. 
drunkard. No more, you little milk. ſop, do not cry, 


III never make thee afraid again; for of all men, if ! 


had occaſion, thou ſhould'ſt not be my ſecond ; and. 


when I go to ſea again, thou ſhalt venture thy life no 
more with me. | 

Fid. Why, will you leave we behind then? If you 
wou'd preſcrve my life, I'm ſure you ſhou's not. [ 4/iae. 


Man. Leave thee behind! Ay, ay, thou art a-bopeful 
youth for the ſhore only; here thou wilt live to be 
cheriſh'd by fortune, and the great ones; for. thou may ſt 


eaſily. come to out flatter a dull poet, out. lie a coffee- 
houſe 
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houſe or gazette- writer, out · wear a knight of the poſt, 
out. watch a pimp, out. fawn a rook, out- promiſe a 
lover, out. rail a wit, and out-brag a ſea- captain: All 
this thou can'ſt do, becauſe thou'rt a coward, a thing I 
hate; therefore thou'lt do better with the world than 
with me, and theſe are the good courſes you muſt take 
in the world. There's good re. at leaſt, at parting ; _ 
go, and be happy with't. 

Fid. Parting, Sir! O let me not hear that diſmal 
Word. 

Man. If my words frighten thee, ki gone the ſooner ; 
for to be plain with thee, cowardice and 1 cannot dwell 
together. 

Fid. And cruelty and courage never dwelt together 
ſure, Sir, Do not turn me off to ſhame and miſery , for 
I am helpleſs and friendleſs. 

Man. Friendleſs ! there are half a ſcore friends for 
thee then. [Offers her gold] I leave mylelf no more: 
They'll help thee a little. Be gone, go, I muſt be cruel 
to thee (if thou call'ſt it ſo) out of pity. 

Fid. If you wou'd be cruelly pitiful, ,n it be with 
your ſword, not gold. 13 

Enter firſt Sailor. 

I Sail. We have, with much ado, turned away two 
gentlemen, who told us forty times over their names 
were Mr. Novel, and Major Oldfox. 

Man. Well. to your poſt again. [Exit Sailor. 
But how come thoſe puppies coupled always together ? 

Free. O, the coxcombs keep each other company, to 
ſhew each other, as Nowel calls it; or, as Oldfox ſays, 
like two knives, to whet one another. 

Man. And ſet other people's teeth on edge. 

Enter ſecond Sailor. 

2 Gail. Here is a woman, an't like your honour, 
ſcolds and buſtles with us to come in, as much as a 
ſeaman's widow at the Nawy-Office; her name is Mrs. 
Blackacre. 

Man, That fend too ! 

Free. The Widow Blackacre, is it not ? That litigious 
ſhe petty-fogger, who is at law and difference with all 
the world ; but I wiſh I could make her agree with me 
in the church : They ſay ſhe has fifteen hundred pounds | 
a year jointure, and the care of her ſon, that is, the 
deſtrution of his eſtate. 

| Man. 
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Man. Her lawyers, attornies, and folicitors, have 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, whilſt ſhe is contented to 
be poor to make other people ſo; for ſhe is as vexa- 
tious as her father was, the great attorney; nay, as a 
dozen Norfolk attornies, and as implacable an adver- 
fary as a wife ſuing for alimony, or a parſon for his 
tythes; and ſhe loves an Eaſter term, or any term, not 


as other country ladies do, to come up to be fine, cuckold 


their huſbands, and take their pleaſure; for ſhe has no 
pleaſure but in vexing others, and is uſually cloth'd and 


dagled like a bawd in diſguiſe, purſu'd thro' alleys by 


ſerjeants. When ſhe is in town ſhe lodges in one of 


the inns of chancery, where ſhe breeds her ſon, and is 


herſelf his tutoreſs in law-French ; and for her country- 
abode, tho' ſhe has no eftate there, ſhe chuſes Norfolb. 
But bid her come in, with a pox to her; ſhe's Oliwia's 


kinſwoman, and may make me amends for her viſit, 
by ſome diſcourſe of that dear woman. 


[Exit Sailor, 
Enter Widow Blackacre with a mantle, and a green bag, 
and ſeveral papers in the other hand ; Jerry Black- 


acre, hey /on, in a gown, laden with green bags, fallow- 


rug her. 


< 


Mid. I never had fo much to do with a judge's door- 
| Keeper as with yours; but 1 


Man. But the incomparable Olivia, how does ſhe ſince 


I] went ? 5 


Mid. Since you went, my ſuit 
Man. Olivia, I ſay ; is ſhe well!? 
Mid. My ſuit, if you had not return'd 
Manu. Damn your ſuit, how does your couſin Olivia. ? 
Wid. My ſuit, I ſay, had been quite Joſt ; but now 
Man. But now, where is Olivia? in town? for 
_ Wid. For to-morrow we are to have a hearing. 


Man. Wou'd you wou'd let me have a hearing to-day, 


Vid. But why won't you hear me ? 

Man. J am no judge, and you talk of nothing but 

ſuits ; but, pray tell me, when did you ſee Olivia? 
Wid. I am no viſiter, but a woman of buſineſs ; 

or if I ever viſit, tis only the Chancery- Lane ladies, 

ladies towards the law; and not any of your lazy, 


good- for- nothing flirts, who cannot read law- French, 


tho” a gallant writ it. But, as I was telling you, my 


ſuit——— 


Man. 
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Man. Damn theſe impernitent vexatious people of 
buſineſs of all ſexes; they are ſtill troubling the world 
with the tedious recitals of their law- ſuits; and one can 
no more ſtop their mouths, than a wit's, when he talks 
of himſelf ; or an intelligencer's, when he talks of other 
eople. | 
l Wid And a pox of all vexatious, impertinent lovers; 
they are ſtill perplexing the world with the tedious narra- 
tions of their love ſuits, and diſcourſes of their miſtreſſes: 
You are as troubleſome to a poor widow of buſineſs, as 
a young coxcombly rhyming lover. 
Man. And thou art as troubleſome to me, as a rook 
to a loſing gameſter, or a young putter of caſes to his 
| miſtreſs or ſempſtreſs, who has love in her head for 
another. _ i „ 1285 | 
Wid. Nay, ſince you talk of putting of caſes, and will 
not hear me ſpeak, hear our Jerry a little; let him put 
our caſe to you, for the trial's to-morrow : And ſince 
you are my chief witneſs, I wou'd have your memory 
refreſh'd, and your judgment inform'd, that you may 
not give your evidence improperly. Speak out, child. 
Fer. Ves, forſooth. Hem! hem ! John a Stile. 
Man, You may talk, young lawyer, but I ſhall no 
more mind you, than a hungry judge does a cauſe after 
the clock ha' ſtruck one. 5 | Vp 
Free. Nay, you'll find him as peeviſh to. 
Mid. No matter. I go on. Do you obſerve it 
then, Sir, for I think I have ſeen you in a gown onee. 
Lord, 1 cou'd hear our Ferry put caſes all day long. 
Mark him, Sir. 5 355 | 
Fer. John a. Stile. no There are firſt, Fitz, 
Pere, and Ayle ;— No, no, 4y/e, Pere, and Fitz ; 
le is ſeiſed in fee of Blackacre ; Jobn a- Stiles diſſeiſes 
Hie; vie makes claim, and the diſſeiſor dies; then the 
Ayle — no, the Fitz, ES. N 
Wid. No, the Pere, ſirrah. 1 9 | 
3 Jer. O, the Pere; ay, the Pere, Sir, and the Firz— 
| no, the 4yle; no, the Pere and the Fitz, Sir, and 
Man, Damn Pere, Mere, and. Fitz, Sir. | 
Mid. No, you are. out, child; here me, captain, 
then; there are Ayle, Pere, and Fitz ; Ayle is ſeiſed in 
fee of Blackacre ; and being ſo ſeiſed, John a-Stiles 
diſſeiſes the Ayle; Ayle makes claim, and the diffeiſor 
dies; and chen the Pere re- enters; the Pere, * 
| ere 
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Pere. (to Jerry) and the Fitz enters upon the Per-, 
and the Ay/e brings his writ of diſſeiſin in the Pop, 
_ the Pere brings his wiit of diſſeiſin in the Pere, 
an | | 

Man, Can'ſt thou bear this ſtuff, Freeman? I cou'd 
as ſoon fuffer a whole noiſe of flatterers at a great man's 
levee in a morning; but thou haſt ſervile complacency 
enough to liſten to a quibbling ſtateſman in diſgrace, nay, 
and be beforehand with him, in laughing at his dull no- 
jeſt but 1 | | | ( Offering to go out, 

Wid. Nay, Sir, hold. Where's the Subpezna, Ferry ? 
I muſt ſerve you, Sir, You are requir'd by this, to give 
your teſtimony | 3 

Man. I'll be forſworn, to be reveng'd on thee. 

| Exit Manly, throwing away the Subpcena, 

Mid. Get you gone, for a lawleſs companion. Come, 
Jerry, I had almoſt forgot, we were to meet at the 
maſter's at three: Let us mind our buſineis ſtill, child. 

Jer. I, forſooth, e' en ſo let's. 

Free. Nay, Madam, now I wou'd beg you to hear me 
a little, a little of my buſineſs. 2 | $7 

Vid. I have buſineſs of my own calls me away, Sir, 
I My. bufineſs wou'd prove yours too, dear Ma- 

At. | | 
Vid. Yours wou'd be ſome ſweet buſineſs, I warrant: 
What, *tis no Veſminſter-Hall buſineſs ? Woud you 
have my advice ? 2 BY 

Free, No, faith, tis a little Vefiminſter-Abbey buſineſs : 
I wou'd have your conſent, | 
Vid. O, fie, fie, Sir! to me ſuch diſcourſe, before my 
dear minor there ! 5 : 

Jer. Ay, ay, mother, he wou'd be taking livery and 
ſeiſin of your jointure, by digging the turf ; but Pll 
watch your waters, bully, i' fac. Come away, Mo- 
ther. [eExit Jerry, haling away his Mother. 

Manet Freeman : Enter to him Fidelia, 

Fid. Dear Sir, you have pity ; beget but ſome in our 
captain for me. Roll es 

Free, Where is he ? | 

Fid. Within ; ſwearing as much as he did in the great 
ſtorm, and curſing you, and ſometimes ſinks into calms 
and ſighs, and talks of his Olivia. 


Free. He wou'd never truſt me to ſee her: Is ſhe hand- 
ſome? Wa _ 
ſa» 
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rid. No, if you'll take my word: But I am not a 
roper judge. 3 „ 

p Free, What is ſhe ? | 

Fid. A gentlewoman, I ſuppoſe, but of as mean a 

fortune as beauty; but her relations wou'd not ſuffer her 

to go with him to the Indies: And his averſion to this 
ſide of the world, together with the late opportunity of 


commanding the convoy, wou'd not let him ſtay here 
longer, tho' to enjoy her. 


Free. He loves her mightily then. 

Fid. Ves, ſo well, that the remainder of his fortune 
(I hear about five or ſix thouſand pounds) he has left- 
her, in caſe he had dy'd by the way, or before ſhe cou'd 
prevail with her friends to follow him ; which he ex- 
pected ſhe ſhon'd do, and has left behind him his great 
boſom-friend to be her convoy to him. 5 | 
Free, What charms has ſhe for him, if ſhe be not hand- 
ſome? | = 

Fid. He fancies her, I ſuppoſe, the only woman of 
truth and ſincerity in the world. 35 | 
- Free. No common beauty, I confeſs. Hh 
Fid. Or elſe ſure he wou'd not have truſted her with 
ſo great a ſhare of his fortune in his abſence ; I ſup- 
pole (ſince his late loſs) all he has. 5 
Free. Why, has he left it in her own cuſtody ? * 
Fid. I am told ſo. Ce 
Free. Then he has ſhew'd love to her indeed, in leav- 
ing her, like an old huſband that dies as ſoon as he has 
made his wife a good jointure ; but I'll go in to him, 
and ſpeak for you, and know more from him of his 


Olivia. | 
| 1 Manet Fidelia ſola. 

Fid. His Olivia indeed, his happy Olivia 
Yet ſhe was left behind, when I was with him: 
But ſhe was ne'er out of his mind or heart. 
She has told him ſhe lov'd him; I have ſhew'd it, 
And durſt not tell him ſo, till I had done, | 
Under this habit, ſuch convincing acts 
Of loving friendſhip for him, that thro? it 
He firſt might find out both my ſex and love ; 
And, when I'd had him from his fair Olivia, 
And this bright world of artful beauties here, 
Might then have hop'd he wou'd have look'd on me, 
A mopęſt the ſooty Indians; and J cou'd, 
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To chuſe, there live his wife, where wives are forc'd 
To live no longer when their huſbands die; 1 
Nay, what's yet worſe, to ſhare em whilſt they live 
With many rival wives. But here he comes, 
And 1 muſt yet keep out of his ſight, not 
Io loſe it for ever. | [Exit 
4 Enter Manly and Freeman, | 
Free. But pray what ſtrange charms has ſhe that cou 
make you love? | | DES 
Man. Strange charms indeed ! ſhe has beauty enough 
to call in queſtion her wit or virtue, and her form woy'd 
make a ſtarv'd hermit a raviſher; yet her virtue and 
conduct wou'd preſerve her from the ſubtle luſt of x 
pamper'd prelate. She is ſo perfect a beauty, that art 
could not better it, nor affectation deform it; yet all 
this is nothing: her tongue as well as face ne'er kney 
artifice ; nor did ever her words or looks contradict her 
heart : She is all truth, and hates the lying, maſking, 
daubing world, as I do: For which I love her, and for 
which I think ſhe diſlikes not me. For ſhe has often 
ſhut out of her converſation for mine, the gaudy flut- 
tering parrots of the town, apes and echos of men on- 
ly, and refus'd their common-plac'd pert chat, flattery, 
and ſubmiſſions, to be entertain'd with my ſullen blunt. 
neſs and honeſt love: And, laſt of all, ſwore to me, 
fince her parents wou'd not ſuffer her to go with me, 
ſhe wou'd ſtay behind for no other man; but follow 
me without their leave, if not to be obtain'd. Which 
oath— | en] 
Free. Did you think ſhe wou'd keep ? ; 


o 


Man. Yes ; for ſhe is not (I tell you) like other wo- 
men, but can keep her promiſe, tho' ſhe has ſworn to 
keep it; but, that ſhe might the better keep it, I left her 
the value of five or fix thouſand pounds : For womens 
wants are generally the moſt importunate ſolicitors to 

love or marriage. AN | | 
Free. And money ſummons lovers, more than beauty, 
and augments but their importunity and their number ; 
ſo makes it the harder for a woman to deny em. Fot 
my part, I am for the French maxim ; if you wou'd have 
your female ſubjeQs loyal, keep em poor: But in ſhort, 
that your miſtreſs may not mairy, you have given her 


a portion, | 
Man 
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Man. She had given me her heart firſt, and I am 
ſatisfied with the ſecurity ; I can never doubt her truth 
and conſtancy. | | 

Free. It ſeems you do, ſince you are fain to bribe it 
with money. But how come you to be ſo diffident of 
the man that ſays he loves you, and not doubt the wo- 
man that ſays it ? | | . | 

Man. I ſhou'd, I confeſs, doubt the love of any other 
woman but her, as I do the friendſhip of any other 
man but him I have truſted ; but I have ſuch proofs of 
of their faith, as cannot deceive me. 

Free, Cannot! 

Man. Not but I know, that generally no man can be 
2 great enemy, but under the name of friend; and if 
you are a cuckold, it is your friend only that makes you 
fo ; for your enemy is not admitted to your houſe : If 
you are cheated in your fortune, 'tis your friend that 
does it; for your enemy is not made your. truſtee : If 
your honour or good name be injur'd, tis your friend 


that does it ſtill, becauſe your enemy is not believ'd 
againſt you- Therefore I rather chuſe to go where 


honeſt, downright barbarity is profeſs'd, where men de- 


vour one another like generous hungry lions and tigers, 
not like crocodiles ; where they think the devil white, 
| of our complexion ; and I am already ſo far an Indian. 


But if your weak faith doubts this miracle of a woman, 
come along with me, and believe, and thou wilt find her 
ſo handſome, that thou, who art ſo much my friend, 
wilt have a mind to lie with her, and ſo wilt not fail to 
diſcover what her faith and thine is to me, 


When we're in love, the great adverſity, 
Our friends and mifireſſes at once we try. 


TENT 


ACT BL SCEMEL- - 
| | Emer Olivia, Eliza, and Lettice. 


OH. H couſin, what a world tis we live in I | 


am ſo weary of it. 


Eliz. Truly, couſin, I can find no fault with it, but 
that we cannot always live in't, for I can never be weary 


of it. | 


Oliv. O hideous ! you cannot be in earneſt, ſure, when 
you ſay you like the filthy world. 8 : 
| a . 
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 Eliz, You cannot be in earneſt ſure, when you {ay 
you diſlike it. | ttt 1 
Oliv. You are a very cenſorious creature, I find. 
Elix. I muſt confeſs, I think we women as often dif. 
cover where we love, by railing, as men when they 
lye, by their ſwearing ; and the world is bat a con- 
ſtant keeping gallant, whom we fail not to quarrel with 
when any one croſſes us, yet cannot part with't for our 
hearts. 1 wel 5 
Let. A gallant indeed, Madam, whom ladies firſt 
make jealous, and then quarrel with it for being ſo: for 
if, by her indiſcretion, a lady be talk'd of for a man, ſhe 
preſently cries, *Tis a cenſorious world ; if by her vanity 
the intrigue be found out, '7 is a prying malicious world ; 
if by her overfondneſs the gallant proves unconſtant, 
Tis a falſe world; and if by her niggardlineſs the cham- 
ber-maid tells, Ti a' perfidious world, But that, I'm 
ſure, your ladyſkip can't ſay of the world yet, as bad 
„„ S | 
Oliv. But 1 may ſay, 'Tis a very impertinent world, 
Hold your peace.. And, couſin, if the world be a gal. 
lant, tis ſuch a one as is my averſion, Pray name 
it no more. OS. = 5 
Elix. But is it poſſible the world, which has ſuch va- 
_  riety of charms for other women, can have none for 
you? Let's ſee——firſt, what d'ye think of dreſſing and 
fine clothes ? e DI 
Oliv. Dreſſing! Fie, fie! 'tis my averſion. But come 
hither, you dowdy; methinks you might have open'd 
this tour better : O hideous ! I cannot ſuffer it ! D'ye 
ſee how't. fits ? r * 
g Eliz. Well enough, couſin, if dreſſing be your aver- 
jon. , 
_ Oliv. Tis ſo : and for variety of rich clothes, they 
are more my Aeon. 
Let. Ay, tis becauſe your ladyſhip wears em too 
long; for indeed a gown, Bike a gallant, grows one's 
averſion by having too much of it 5 
Oliv. Inſatiable creature! 1'll be ſworn I have had 
this not above three days, couſin, and within this month 
have made ſome ſix more. | | 
 Eliz, Then your averſion to 'em is not altogether ſo 


great. 
Oliv. 
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Oliv. Alas! tis for my woman, only I wear em, 
couſin. 250 
Let. If it be for me only, Madam, pray do not wear 
7 m. : 
Eliz. But what d'ye think of viſits, balls 
Oliv. O, I deteſt 'em. 
Flix. Of plays? „ 
Oliv. I abominate em: Filthy, obſcene, hideous 


things. 


Eliz. What ſay you to maſquerading in the winter, 


and Hyde- Park in the ſummer ? 


Oliv. Inſipid pleaſures 1 taſte not. 

Eliz. Nay, if you are for more ſolid pleaſures, what 
think you of a rich young huſband ? | 

Oliv. O horrid ! marriage! what a pleaſure you have 
found out! I nauſeate it of all things. e 

Let. But what doth your ladyſhip think then of a 
liberal handſome young lover?  _ 

Oliv. A handſome young fellow, you impudent! Be 
gone out of my ſight : Name a handſome young fellow 
to me ! Foh, a hideous handſome young fellow I abo- 
minate. | IE i [ Spits. 

Eliz. Indeed! But let's ſee will nething pleaſe you? 
What d'ye think of the court? 20 

Oliv. How, the court! the court, couſin! my aver- 
ſion, my averſion, my averſion of all averſions. | 

Eliz. How, the court! where 

Oliv. Where ſincerity is a quality as much out of fa. 
ſhion, and as unproſperous as baſhfulneſs : I cou'd not 
laugh at a quibble, tho' it were a fat privy-counſellor's ; 
nor praiſe a lord's ill verſes, tho' I were myſelf the ſub- 
ject; nor an old lady's young looks, tho' I were her 
woman; nor fit to a vain young Smrle-makey, tho' he 
flatter d me. In ſhort, I cou'd not glout upon a man 
when he comes-into a room, and laugh at him when 
he goes out: I cannot rail at the abſent, to flatter the 


ſtanders- by; I 


Elix. Well, but railing is now ſo common, that 'tis 
no more malice, but the faſhion; and the abſent think 
they are no more the worſe for being rail'd at, than 
the preſent think they're the better for being flatter'd. 
And for the court b 

Oliv. Nay, do not defend the court; for you'll make 
me rail at it like a truſting citizen's widow, 8 

8 B | | 74 AK. 
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Eliz. Or like a Holborn lady, who cou'd not ge 


in to the laſt ball, or was out of countenance in the 
drawing-room the laſt Sunday of her appearance there: 
For none rail at the court, but thoſe who cannot get into 
it, or elſe who are ridiculous when they are there. And 
I ſhall ſuſpe& you were laugh'd at, when you were lad 
there, or would be a maid of honour, 

Oliv. I.maid of honour! To be a maid of honour, 
were yet of all things my averſion. 

Eliz. Tn what ſenſe am I to underſtand you ? But in 
fine, by the word awer/ion, I'm ſure you diflemble ; fo 
J never knew woman yet us'd it, who did not. Come, 
our tongues bely our hearts mere than our pocket-glaſkz 
do our faces: But methinks we ought to leave off dil. 
ſembling, ſince tis grown of no uſe to us; for all wiſe 
obſervers underſtand us now-a-days, as they do dreams, 


almapacks, and Dutch gazettes, by the contrary : And 


a man no more believes a woman, when ſhe ſays ſhe 
has an averſion for him, than when ſhe ſays ſhe'll cry 
Out. | | N | 
Oliv. O filthy ! hideous ! Peace, couſin, or your dif. 
courſe will be my averſion: And you may believe me. 
Eliz. Ves: for if any thing be a woman's averſion, 


tis Plain Dealing from another woman; and perhaps 


that's your quarrel to the world; for that will talk, a 
your woman ſays. - 
Oliv. Talk, not of me, ſure : For what men do I con- 
verſe with? what viſits do I admit ? Tl 

e Enter Boy. „ 

Boy. Here's the gentleman to wait upon you, Madam, 

Oliv. On me |! you little unthinking fop, d'ye know 
what you ſay ? 

Bey. Yes, Madam; tis the gentleman that comes every 
day to you, who | | | 

Ol;v. Hold your peace, you heedleſs little animal, 
and get you gone. This country boy, couſin, takes 


my dancinp-maſter, ta) lor, or the ſpruce milliner, for 


viſiters. | [Exit By, 
iet. No, Madam; "tis Mr. Newel, J am ſure, by his 

talking ſo loud: I know his voice too, Madam. 
Oliv. You know nothing, you buffle- headed ſtupid 
creature, you : You wou'd make my couſin believe I re- 
ceive viſits... But if it be Mr.—what did you call mY f 
| 7 i, 


Let. Mr. Novel, Madam: He that 22 
Oliv, Hold your peace; I'll hear no more of him: 


But if it be your Mr. — (I cannot think of his name 


again) I ſuppoſe he has followed my couſin hither. 
Eliz. No, couſin, I will not rob you of the honour of 
the viſit : *Tis to you, couſin ; for I know him not. 
Oliv. Nor did J ever hear of him before, upon my 


| honour, couſin ; beſides, ha'n't I told you, that viſits, 


and the buſineſs of viſits, flattery and detraction, are my 
averſion ? D'ye think then I wou'd admit ſuch a cox- 
comb as he is ? who, rather than not rail, will rail at 
the dead, whom none ſpeak ill of ; rather than not 
flatter, will flatter the poets of the age, whom none will 
fatter ; who affects novelty as much as the faſhion, and 
is as fantaſtical, as changeable, and as the faſhion; 
who likes nothing but what is new, nay, wou'd chuſe to 
have his friend or his title a new one, In fine, he is my 
averſion. | Bs 
Elix. I find you do know him, couſin ; at leaſt, have 
heard of him. "5, | 
Oliv. Yes, now I remember, I have heard of him. 


Els, Well; but fince he is ſuch a coxcomb, for Ilea- 


ven's ſake, let him not come up. Tell him, Mrs, Lettice, 
your lady is not within. | by.” 
Oliv. No, Lettice, tell him my couſin is here, and 
that he may come up: For notwithſtanding I deteſt the 
fight of him, you may like his converſation ; and tho? 
I would uſe him ſcurvily, I will not be rude to you in 
my own lodging : Since he has follow'd you hither, let 
him come up, I ſay. | 
Eliz. Very fine ! Pray let him go to the devil, I ſay for 
me: I know him not, nor deſire it. Send him away, 
Mrs. Lettice. 435 en | | 
Oliv, Upon my word ſheſhan't : I mutt diſobey your 
2 to comply with your deſires. Call him up, 
Let tice. 8 | | Roſy 
Elix. Nay, Þ'll ſwear ſhe ſhall not tir on that errand. 
| wy [ Holds Lettice. 
Oliv. Well then, I'll call him myſelf for you, fince 
you will have it ſo. Mr. Novel, [Calls his: at the door. 
Sir, Or, | 9 
B 2 Enter 
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Enter Novel. | 
Nov. Madam, I beg your pardon ; perhaps your were 
buſy : I did not think you had company with you. 
Eliz. Vet he comes to me, coulin ! [ Afide. 
Oliv. — Chairs there. x [They jt. 
New. Well; but Madam, d'ye know whence I come, 
now ? | | | * 
Oliv. From ſome melancholy place, I warrant, Sir, 
ſince they have loſt your good company. | 
New. From a place, where they have treated me at 
dinner with ſo much civility and kindneſs, a pox on em, 
that I could hardly get away to you, dear Madam. 
Oliv. You have a way with you ſo new and obliging, 
Sir! | . 
Eliz. You hate flattery, couſin. * to Olivia, 
Now. Nay, faith, Madam, d'ye think my way new! 
Then you are obliging, Madam. I muſt confeſs, I hate 
imitation, to do any thing like other people. All that 
know me, do me the henour to ſay, I am an original, 
faith. But, as I was ſaying, Madam, I have been treat- 
ed to-day with all the ceremony and kindneſs imagi. 
nable at my lady Autumn's: But the nauſeous old woman 
at the upper End of her table _ 
Oliv. Revives the old Grecian cuſtom, of ſerving ina 
death's head with their banquets. | 1 5 
Wow. Ha, ha! fine, juſt i'faith, nay, and new. is 
like eating with the ghoſt in the Libertint: She wou'd 
frighten à man from her dinner with her hollow invita- 
tion, and ſpoil one's ſtomach | 
Oliv. To meat or women. I deteſt her hollow cherry 
cheeks : She looks like an old coach new painted; af- 
fecting an unſeemly ſmugneſs, whilſt ſhe is ready to drop 
en,, 5: | 
Eliz. Yon hate detraction, I ſee, couſin. ¶ Apart to OI, 
Now. But the filly old fury, whilſt ſhe affects to look 
like a woman of this age, talks 5 
Oliv, Like one of the laſt; and as paſſionately as an 
old courtier who has out liv'd his office. | 
New, Yes, Madam ; but pray let me give you ber 
character. Then ſhe never counts her age by the years, 
Oliv. By the maſques ſhe has liv'd to ſee. - 
| 0, 
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Nov. Nay, then, Madam, I ſee you think a little 
harmleſs railing too greut a pleaſure for any but yourſelf ; 
and therefore I've done. | 
Oliv. Nay, faith, you ſhall tell me who you had there, 
at dinner. 
Now. If you wou'd hear me, Mila. 
Oliv Moſt patiently : Speak, Sir 
Now. Then, we hed her daughter 
Oliv. Ay, her daughter ; the very . to good 
clothes, which ſhe always wears but to heighten her 
deformity, not mend it: For ſhe is ſtill moſt ſplendidly, 
gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daubing 
in a rich frame. 
New. So! But have you done with her, Madam ? And 
can you ſpare her to me a little now? a 
Oliv. Ay, ay, Sir 
Now Then, ſhe is like 
Oliv. She i is, you'd ſay, like a city bride, the greater 
fortune, but not the greater beauty, for her drels. 
Now. Well: Yet have you done, Madam? Then ſhe— 
Oliv. Then ſhe beſtows as unfortunately on her face 
all the graces in faſhion, as the Jangaiſhing Eye, the 
hanging or pouting up But as the fool is never more 
provok ing than When he aims at wit, the ill favour'd of 
our ſex are never more nauſeous than when they wou'd 
be beauties, adding to their natural deformity the artificial 
uglineſs of affectation. 
Eliz. So, Couſin I find one may have a collection of 
all one's acquaintances pictures as well at your houſe as 
at Mr, Lely's: Only the difference is, there we find 'em 
much handſomer than they are, and like; here 
much uglier, and like: And you are the firſt of the profeſſion 
of picture- drawing I ever knew without flattery. | 
Oliv. I draw after the lite, do vo body wrong, Couſin. 
Flix. No, you hate flattery and detraction. 
Oliv. But, Mr. Novel, who had you beſides at dinner? 
Now. Nay, the Devil take me if I tell you, unleſs you 
will allow me the privilege of railing in my turn: But, 
now [ think on't, the women ought to be your province, 
as the men are mine: And you muſt know we had him 
whom 
Oli Him, 8 
o. What, invading me already? And giving the 
character before you know the man? 


B 3 Elix. 
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E/iz. No, that is not fair, tho' it be uſual, 

Oliv. I beg your pardon, Mr. Novel: Pray go on. 

New. Then, I ſay, we had that familiar coxcomb, 
who is at home whereſoe'er he comes. ; 

Q/tv. Ay, that fool—— _ 

Now. Nay then, Madam, your ſervant ; I am gone: 
Taking the fool out of one's mouth, is wor ſe than taking 
the bread out of one's mouth. | 

Oliv. I've done; your pardon, Mr. Nowel, pray proceed. 

Now. I ſay, the rogue, that he may be the only wit 
in company, will let no- body elſe talk, and 

Oliv. Ay, thoſe fops who love to talk all themſelves, 
are of all things my averſion. | 

- New. Then you'll let me ſpeak, Madam, ſure. The 


rogue, I ſay, will force his jeſt upon you : And I hate 


a jeſt that's forc'd upon a man, as much as a glaſs. 
Eliz. Why I hope, Sir, he does not expect a man of 

your temperance in jeſting ſhould do him reaſon ? 
New. What! interruption from this ſide too? I muſt 


then [Offers to riſe. Olivia holds him. 
Oliv. No, Sir.——You muſt know, Couſin, that fop 
he means, tho' he talks only to be commended, will not 


give you leave to do't. 
Nov. But, Madam > 
Oliv. He a wit hang him; he's only an Adopter of 


ſtraggling jeſts and fatherleſs lampoons : by the credit 


of which he eats at good tables, and ſo, like the barren 
bepgar-woman, lives by borrow'd children. 
Now. Madam x | i | 
Oliv. And never was author of any thing but his 
news: But that is fill all his own. | | 
Now. Madam, pray 75 
Oliv. An eternal babbler; and makes no more uſe of 


his ears, than a man that fits at a play with his miſtreſs, 


cr in fop-corner. He's, in fine, a baſe detracting fellow, 
and is my averſion. But who elſe, prithee Mr. Novel, 
was there with you? Nay, you ſha'n't ſtir. = 

Nav. I beg your Pardon, Madam: I cannot ſtay in any 
place where l am not alow'd a little chriſtian liberty of 
railing, ; | 

Oliv, Nay, prithee Mr. Nowel, ſtay ; and tho' you 
ſhou'd rail at me, I wou'd hear you with patience: Prithee 
who elſe was there with you ? 

Now. Your ſervant, Madam. 
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Oliv. Nay prithee tell us, Mr. Novel, prithee do. 

Now. We had no- body elſe, 

Oliv. Nay faith, I know you had, Come, my Lord 
Plaufible was there too: who is Couſin, a 

Elix. You need not tell me what he is, Coufin ; for L 
know him to be a civil, good-natur'd, harmleſs Gentle- 
man, that ſpeaks well of all the world, and is always in 

ood humour; and— 

Oliv. Hold, Couſin, hold, I hate detraction: but U 
muſt tell you, Couſin, his civility i is cowardice, his good- 
nature want of wit, and he has neither courage nor ſenſe 
to rail. And for his being always in humour, tis becauſe 


he is never diſſatisfied with himſelf, In fine, he is my 


averſion ; and 1 never admit his viſits beyond my ball. 
New. No, he viſit you! Damn him, a cringing, grin. 
ning rogue: If I ſhou'd ſee him coming up to you, I 
wou'd make bold to kick him down again, Ha! 
Enter my Lord Plauſible. 
My dear Lord, your moſt humble ſervant, 


\ {Riſes and Salutes Plauſible, and kifies bin.] 


Eliz. So, I find kiſſing and railing ſucceed each other 
with the angry men as well as with the angry women, 
and their quarrels are like love-quarrels, ſince abſence 


is the only cauſe of them; for as ſoon as the man ap- 


pears again, they are over. [ Afide.- 
Ld. Plau, Vour moſt faithful humble ſervant, gene- 


rous Mr. Nove: And, Madam, I am your normal ſlave, 


and kiſs your fair heads y - which I had done ſooner, ac- 

"cording to your commands, but 
Oliv. No excuſes, my Lord. 
Flix. What, you fent for him then, Couſin ? L port. 


Nov. Ha ! invited! [Alide. 
Oliv. I know you malt divide yourſelf; for your good 


company is too general a good to be engroſs d by any 
particular friend. 


1d. Plauſ. O Lord, Madam, my company ! your 


_ moſt obliged, faithful humble finvant's Eut 1 cou'd have 


brought you good company indeed ; for I parted at your 
door with two of the worchieſt, braveſt men 
O/iu. Who were they, my lord ? 


Nv. Who do you call the worthieſt, braveſt men, 


pray? 


Ld. Plauſ. O, the wiſe”, braveſt gentlemen! men of 


ſuch honour and virtue ! of ach good qualities! ah 
B 4. Elig. 
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Eliz, This is a coxcomb that ſpeaks ill of all people x 
different way, and libels every body with dull praiſe, 
and commonly in the wrong place ; ſo makes his pane. 
gyricks abuſive lampoons. 1 [Alice 

Oliv. But pray let me know who they were? 
; — Plauſ. Ah! ſuch patterns of heroick virtue! 
uc | | 985 

No v. Well; but who the devil were they? 

Ld. Plauſ. The honour of our nation! the glory of our 
age! Ah, I cou'd dwell a twelvemonth on their praiſ: ; 
which indeed I might ipare by telling their names: Sir 
John Current, and Sir Richard C:urt-1itle. 

Nov. Gourt Title] Ha, ha. 

Oliv. And Sir John Current! Why will you keep ſuch 
a wretch company, my lord ? | = | 

Ls. Playſ. O Madam, ſeriouſly you are a little too ſe- 
vere ; for he is a man of unqueſtion d reputation in every 
thing. | 

Oe. Yes, becauſe he endeavours only with the wo- 


men to paſs for a man of courage, and with the bullics 


for a wit; with the wits for a man of buſineſs, and with 
the men of buſineſs for a favourite at court ; and at court 
tor city ſecurity. ä 

Now. And for Sir Richard, ge — 

Ld. Plauſ. He loves your choice pick'd company, per- 
ſons that — 

Oliv. He loves a lord indeed; but- 

Now. Pray, dear Madam, let me have but a bold 
ſtroke or two at his picture: He loves a lord, as you 
lay, tho' | | 

Olio. Tho? he borrow'd his money, and ne'er paid 


— 


him again. 


Now. And wou'd beſpeak a place three days before at 
the back end of a lord's coach to Hyde-Park. 

Ld; Plauſ. Nay, i'faith, i faith, you are both too ſevere. 

Oliv. Then to ſhew yet more his paſſion for quality, 
he makes love to that fulſome coach load of honour, my 


lady Goodly ; for he's always at her lodging. 


Ld. Plauſ. Becauſe it is the conventicle-gallant, the 
meeting houſe of all the fair ladies, and glorious ſuper- 
fine beauties of the town, | 

New. Very fine ladies! there's firſt 


Oliv, Her honour, as fat as an hoſteſs, 


Ld, 2 lauf. 
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Ld. Plauſ. She is ſomething plump indeed, a, 


comely, 1 perſon. 
Now. Then there's my lady Frances, what d'ye call 


her? as ugly 
Oliv. As a citizen's lawfully begotten daughter, 
Ld Plauf. She has wit in abundance and the handſom- 
eſt heel, elbow, and tip of an ear you ever ſaw. 
Newel. Heel and elbow ! Ha! da! And there's my 


lady Betty, you know —— 


Oliv. As ſluttiſn and ſlattern] y as an Iriſh woman born | 


in France, 

Ld. Plauſ. Ah! all ſhe has hangs with a looſe air, 
| indeed, and becoming negligence, 

Elix. You ſee all faults with lovers eyes, I find, my 
lord. 

Ld. Plauſ, Ah, Madam, your moſt obliged, faithful, 
humble ſervant to command. But you can lay nothing 
ſure againſt the ſuperfine miſtreſs —— 

Oliv. I know who you mean. She is as cenſorious 
and detracting a jade, as a ſuperannuated ſinner. | 
e Plauf. She has a {mart way of raillery, tis con- 

$'d 

New. And then for Mrs Grideline, 

Ld. Plauſ. She, I'm ſure, is | 

O.iv. One that never ſpoke ill of any body, 'tis con- 
fels'd : For ſhe is as ſilent in converſation as a country 
lover, and no better company than a clock, or a wea:her- 
glaſs ; for if ſhe ſounds, 'tis but once an hour to put you 
in mind of the time of day, or to tell you 'twill be cold 
or hot, raim or ſnow. 

Ld. Plauſ. Poor creature ! ſhe's extremely good aad 
modeſt. 

New. And for Mrs. Pri. llechin, ſhe's 

Oliv. As proud as a churchman's wife. 

Ld. Plauſ. She's a woman of great ſpirit and honour; 
and will not make herſelf cheap, 'tis true.. 


ov. Then Mrs. Heyden, that calls all ple by their 


ſa names, and. is 
O.iv. As familiar a 1 


New. As an actreſs in the t. ring room: There I was: 


once before. hand with you, Madam, 
Ld. Plauſ. Mrs. Hoyden! a poor, affable, good na 
tur'd. foul. But. thadivine Mrs. Triſſe comes thither too: 
B. 5, 
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Sure her beauty, virtue, and conduct, you can ny n0. 
h ch. ng to. 


Oliv. No! 

Now. No !-——Pray let me "TRY Madam. an e 

Oliv. Firſt; can any one bs call d beautiful that ſquints? E 
Id. Plauſ. Her ey es languih a little, I own, ſat) 

Nev. Languiſh ! ha, ha! ( 

Oliv Languiſh! T hen, for her conduct, ſhe was ſeen 4 


at the Country I/ife Ifter the firſt day. There's for you, | 


my lord: in 

Ld. Plau/. But, Madam, he was not ſeen to uſe her ch. 
fan all the play long, turn aſide ber head, or by a conſci. 60 
ous bluſh diicover more guilt than modeſty. ul 

COiiw, Very fine! Then you think a woman modeſt 
tat ſees the hideous Country Wife without bluſhing, or Y 
publiſhing her deteſtation of it? D'ye hear him, coulin? 2 


Eliz. Yes; and am, I muſt confeſs, ſomething of his 
opinion ; and think that as an over-conſcious. fool ata 
play, by endeavouring to ſhew the author's want of wit, 
expoles his en to more cenſure ; ſo may a lady call her- 
own modeſty in queſtion, by publickly cavilling with 
the poets; for all thoſe grimaces of honour and artificial 
modelty diſparage a woman's real virtue, as much as 
the ule of white and red does the natural complexion : 
And you muſt uſe very lictle, if you wau'd hays it thought 
your own, 

Oliv. Then you wou'd have a. woman of honour, 

with paſſive looks, ears, and tongue, undergo all the hide- 
@us obſcenity ſhe hears at naſty plays? 
Elix. Truly, I think a woman betrays her want of 
modeſty, by ſhewing it publickly in a p'ay-houſe, as 
much as a man does his want of. courage by a quarrel 
there ; for the truly modeſt and ſtout ſay leaſt, and are. 
leaſt exceptipos, eſpecially in publick. 

Oliv, O hideous ! couſin : This cannot be your opi— 
nion. But you are one of thoſe who have the confidence 
io pardon the filthy play. 

Eliz. Why, what is there of ill in 't, ſay you ? 

Oliv. O fe: fie, fre! wou'd you put me to the bluſh 
_ Anew.* Call all the blood into my face again? But to. 
latisfy you then; firſt, the clandeſtine obſcenity in the 
very name of Horner. 

Elix. Truly, tis ſo hidden, I cannot find it out, I 
eon fe is. 


Oliu. 
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Oliv, O horrid ! Does it not give you the rank con - 
ception or image of a goat, or town-bull, or a. jatyr? 
Nay, what is yet a filthier image than all the reſt, that of 
an eunuch ? 

Eliz. What then? I can think of a goat, a bull, or a: 
ſatyr, without. any hurt. 

Oliv. Ay; but, couſin, one cannot ſtop there; 

Eliz, I can, couſin. 

Oliv. O no; for when you have thoſe filthy creatures: 
in your head once, the next thing you think, is what: 
they do; as their defiling of honeſt men's beds and. 
couches, rapes upon ſleeping and waking-country Ns, 28 
under. hedges, and on haycocks ; nay, farther 

Eliz. Nay, no farther, couſin : We have enough of. 
your comment on the play „which will make me more 
aſham'd than the play itſelf. 

Oliv. O! believe me, 'tis a filthy play, and you may 
take my word for a filthy play, as ſoon as another's : 
But the filthieft thing in that play, or any other vlay.. 
15 . 
Blix. Pray keep it to yourſelf, if it be fo. 

O/iu. No, faith, you ſhall know it; I'm reſolv'd to 
make you out of love with the play; I ſay, the lewdeſt, 

ithieſt thing is his Cina; nay, I will never forgive the 
beaſtly author his Cina: He has quite taken away the 
Reputation of poor China itſelf, and ſully'd the moſt: 
innocent and pretty furniture of a lady's chamber; in- 
ſomuch that I was fain to break all my defil'd veſſels. 
You ſee I have none left; nor you, I hope. 

_ Flies. You'll pardon me, I cannot think the worſe of 
my China for that of the play houſe. 

Oliv, Why, you will not keep any now, ſure! "Tis 
now as unfit an ornament for a lady's chamber, as the: 
pictures that. come from Tab, and other hot countries 3 
as appears by their nudities, which I always cover, or- 
ſc:atch out, whereſoe'er I find em. But China] out upon te 
filthy China! naſty, debauch'd China ! 

Elix. All this will not put me out of conceit with, 
China, nor the play, which is acted to-day, or another: of 
rac ſame beaſtly author's, as hos call him, which.1']l.go. 
Ke.. 

Oliv. You will not, ſure! nay, you ſhall not ventur: 


your reputation by going, and mine by leaving me alone 
6 Wit 
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but l' tell you what counſel I gave the furly fool you 


in a cloſe converſation. with theſe ſupple raſcals, the: 
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with two Men here: nay, you'll diſoblige me for ever. 
1 [' kuli her back. 

E.ix. I ſtay your Servant. [Exit Eliza. 

Oliv. Well but, my Lord, tho' you juſtify every 
dody, you cannot in earneſt uphold ſo beaftly a writer 
whoſe ink is ſo ſmutty, as one may ſay. 

Ld. Plauſ. Faith, 1 dare (wear the poor man did not 
think to diſoblige the ladies, by any amorous, ſoft, paſ. 
fionate, luſcious ſaying in his play. 

Oliv. Fie, my lord! but what think you, Mr. Nowel, 
of the play? tho' I know you are a friend to all that are 
new. | 

New. Faith, Madam, I muſt confeſs, the new plays 
wou'd not be the worſe for my advice, but I cou'd never 
get the filly rogues, the poets, to mind what I ſay; 


ipake of. 

Oliv. What was't ? | 

New. Faith, to put this play into-rhyme ; for rhyme, 
you know, often makes myſtical nonſenſe paſs with the 


_eritics for wit, and a double meaning ſaying wich the 


ladies, for foft, tender, and moving paſſion. But now 
] talk of paſſion, I ſaw your old lover this morning— 
captain — Ne S [ 1 hilpers, 
Enter captain Manly, Freeman, and Fidelia, ftanding be- 
| Mind. 
Oliv. Whom ?——nay, yon need not whiſper. 
Man. We are luckily got hither unobſerv'd: - How } 


out caſts of ſempſtreſſes ſhops ! 
Free. Faith, pardon her, captain, that ſince ſhe cou'd 
no longer be entertain ith your manly bluntneſs, and 
boneſt love, ſhe takes up with the pert chat, and com- 
mon-plac'd flattery of theſe fluttering parrots of the 
town, apes and. echoes of men only. e | 

Man. Do not you, Sir, play the echo too, mock me, 
cally with my own words, and ſhew yourſelf as imperti- 
nent as they are, ; | 

Free. Nay, captain | 
Fid. Nay, lieutenant, do not excuſe. her; methinks 
ſue looks very kindly upon 'em both, and: ſcems to be 
pleas'd with what that foo] there ſays to her. 

Man. You lie, Sir; and hold your peace; that I may 
not be provok'd to give you a worſe reply. _ 


7 


Oli. 
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Oliv. Manly return'd, d'ye ſay? And is he ſafe? 

New. My lord faw him too. Hark you, my lord. 

[WY hijpers to Plauſible. 

Man. She yet ſeems concern'd for my ſafety, and perhaps 
they are admitted now here but for their news of me: 
for intelligence indeedis the common paſſport of nauſeous 
f:ols, when they go their round of good tables and 
houſes. 1 A ſide. 

Oliv. T heard of his fighting only, without particulars : 
and confeſs I always lov'd his bratal courage, becauſe 
it made me hope it might rid me of his more brutal 
tove. | 

Man. What's that ? | Apart. 

Oliv. But is he at laſt return'd, d'ye ſay, unhurt? 

%, Ay, faith, without doing his buſineſs; for the 
rogue has been theſe two years pretenJing to a wooden 
jeg, which he would take from fortune as kindly as the 
ſtaff of a marſhal of France, and rather read his name in 
a Gazette | . 5 

Oliv. har in the entail of a good eſtate. 
New. I have an ambition, I muſt confeſs, of loſing my 
heart befoce ſuch a fair enemy as yourſelf, Madam; but 


* 


that ſilly rogues ſhou'd be ambitious of loſing their 


arms, and —— 5 
Oliv. Looking like a pair of compaſſes. | 
Now. But he has no uſe of his arms, but to ſer em 

on kimbow, for he never pulls of his hat, at leaſt not 


to me, I'm ſure x for you muſt know, Madam, he has a 


fanarical hatred to good company: he can't abide me. 
Id. Playf. O, be not fo ſevore to him, as to ſay he 
hates good company: for F aſſure you. he has a great 
reſpect, eſteem, and kindneſs for me. „ TREI 
Man. That kind, civil rogue, has ſpoken yet ten. 
thouſand times worſe of me; than t'other. [ A/iae. 


Oliv. Well, if he be return'd, Mr. Nowel, then ſhall. 


be peſter'd again with his boiſterous ſea-love; have my 
alcove ſmell like a cabin, my chamber perfum'd with. 
his tarpaulin brandenburgh.; and hear-vollies of brandy 
fighs, enough to make a fog in one's room, Foh ! IT 
hate a lover that ſmells like Thames Street. +2 


Man. I can bear no longer; and: need hear no more. 
Afde.) But ſince you have theſe two pulvillio boxes, 


theſe efſence-bottles, this pair of muſk-cats here, I hope 
I may venture to come yet nearer you. | 
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Oli. Over heard us then! 


Now. I hope he heard me not. 22 
Ld. Plauſ. Moſt noble and heroick captain, your moſt 


oblig'd, faithful, humble ſervant, 


Now. Dear tar, thy humble ſervant, 

Man. Away ——2— Madam | 

Oliv. Nay, I think I have fitted you for liſtening. 

[7hrufis Novel and Plauſible on each jide, 

Man. You have fitted me, for believing you cou'd not 
be fickle, tho' you were young; cou'd not diſſemble love, 
tho” 'twas your intereſt; nor be vain, tho' you were 
bandſome'; nor break your promiſe, tho! to a part- 
ing lover; nor abuſe your beſt friend, tho' you had 
wit: but] take not your. contempt of me worſe than 


your eſteem or civility for theſe things here, tho! you, 


know 'em. 
New. Things! | | 
Ld. Plauſ. Let the captain rally a little. 
Man. Yes, things! canſt thou be angry, thou thing? 
e Coming up to Novel. 
Now. No, fince my lord ſays you ſpeak in raillery; 
for tho' your ſea-raiilery be ſomething rough, yet I con- 
feſe, we uſe one another too as bad every day at Lecket's,. 
and never quarrel for the matter. 


Ld. Plauſ. Nay, noble captain, be not angry with 


him: A word with you, I beſeech. you 
| . [Whiſpers to Manly. 

Oliv. Well, we women, like the reſt of the cheats 
of the world, when our cullies or creditors have found 
us out, and will, or can truſt no longer, pay debts and 
ſatisfy obligations with a quarrel, the kindeſt preſent a 
man can make to his miſtreſs, when he can make no 
more preſents: For oftentimes in love, as at cards, 


wie are forced to play foul, only to give over the game; 


and uſe our lovers like the cards, when we can get no 


more by em, throw em up in a pet, upon the firlt 


diſpute. [ 4frae. 


Man. My lord, all that you have made me know by 
your whiſpering, which I knew not before, is, that you. 


have a ſtinking-breath ; there's a. ſecret for your ſecret; 
Ld. Plauſ. Plhaw ! Pſhaw ! 
Man. But, Madam, tell me, pray, what was't about. 


this ſpark cou'd take you? Was it the merit of his 
faſhionable impudence, the briikneſs of his noiſe, the 
| 3 | wit 


2 
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wit of his laugh. his judgment, or fancy in his garniture ? 
Or was it a well-trimm'd glove, or the ſcent of 1 it that 
charm'd you ? 

Now. Very well, Sir ; 'gad theſe ſea captains make 
nothing of dreſſing: But let me tell you, Sir, a man by his 
dreſs, as much as by any thing, ſhews his wit and judg- 
ment; nay, and his courage too. 

Free. How, his courage, Mr. Newel? 

Nov. Why, for example, by red breeches, tuck'd up 
hair or peruke, a greaſy broad belt, and now-a-days a. 
ſhort ſword, 

Man. Thy courage will appear more by thy belt than 
thy ſword, I dare ſwear. Ihen, Madam, for this gentle 
piece of courteſy, this man of tame honour, what cou'd 
you find in him ? Was it his languiſhing affected tone? 
his mannerly look ? his ſecond-hand flattery ? the re- 
fuſe of the play-houſe tyring rooms? or his ſlaviſh 
obſequiouſneſs in watching at the door of your box at 
the'play-houſe, for your hand to your chair p or his jaunty | 
way of playing with your fan ? or was it the gun pow- 
der {pot on his hand, or. the Jewel | in his ear, Ns pur- 

&has'd your heart? 

Oliv. Good jealous captain, no more of your 

Ld. Plau/. No, let him-go on, Madam, for perhaps 
he may make you laugh : And 1 wou'd contribute to. 
your pleaſure any way. 

Man. Gentle rogue | 5 

Oliv. No, noble captain, you cannot ſure think any 
thing cou'd take me more than that hero:ck title of 
yours, captain; for, you know, we women love honour: 
mordinately. 

Now. Ha, ha, faith the is with thee, bully, for thy 
raillery. | 

Man. Faith, ſo ſhall I be wich you, no. bully "for your: 
grinning. [ {fide to Novel. 

Oliv. Then that noble lion-like mien of yours, that 
ſoldier-like weather- beaten complexion, and that manly 
roughneſs of your voice ; how can they otherwiſe than. 

charm us women, who hate effeminacy 5 

Nev. Ha, ha, faith I can't hold from laughing. 

Man. Nor ſhall I from kicking anon. Aide to Novel. 

Olio. And then, that captain-like careleſsneſs in your 
dreſs, but ef pecially your ſcarf ; 'twas juſt ſuch another, 

only a little higher ty'd, made me in love with my 5 2 

| O0 
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lor as he paſt by my window the laſt training-day; for 
we women adore a martial man, and you have nothing 
wanting to make you more one, or more agreeable, but 
a wooden leg. j 

Ld. Plauſ. Nay, i'faith, there your ladyſhip” was a 
wag, and it was fine, juſt, and well-rally'd, 

New. Ay, ay, Madam, with your ladies too martial 
men mult needs be very killing. 

Man. Peace, you Bartholomew Fair Buffoons, and be 
not you vain that theſe laugh on your fide, for they will 
laugh at their own dull jeitz ; but no more of em, for 
I will only ſuffer now this lady to be witty and merry, 

Oliv. You wou'd not have your panegyrick interrupt- 
ed. I go on then to your humour. Is there any thing. 
more agreeabie than the pretty ſullenneſs of that? than 
the greatneſs of your courage, which moſt of all appears 
in your ſpirit ef contradittion ? for you dare give all 
mankind the lie; asd your opinion is your only mil. 
treſs, for you renounce that too when it becomes an- 
other man's. | | 

N;v. Ha, ha! I cannot hold, I muſt laugh at thee, 
tar, faith. of | 


Ld. Plauſ. And i'faith, dear captain, I beg your par- 


don, and leave to laugh at yeu too, tho” J proteſt I mean 
you no hurt; but, when a lady rallies, a flander. by 
muſt be complaiſant, and do her reaſon in laughing: 
I az ba ! 5 +7 
Man. Why, you impudent, pitiful wretches ! you pre- 
ſume ſure upon your effeminaey to urge me; for you are 
in all things ſo like women, that you may think it in me 
a cowardice to beat you. | 

Oliv. No hectoring, good captain. 

Man. Or, perhaps, you think this lady's preſence ſe- 
eures you ; but have a care, ſhe has talk'd'herſelf out of 
all the reſpe& I had for her; and by uſing me ill before 


you, has given me a privilege of uſing you ſo beſore her: 
but if you wou'd preſerve your reſpect to her, and not be 


beaten before her; go, be gone immediately. 

Now. Be gone! what? | 

1.4. Plauſ. Nay, worthy, noble, generous captain, 
Man. Be gone, I fay. Te 
Now. Be gone again! to us be gone? 

Man. No chattering, baboons, inſtantly. be gone: 


Or— : 
IS Manly 
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| [Manly puts "em out of the room Novel Aruts, i 


Plauſible cringes, N 
Now. Well, Madam, we'll go make the cards ready 
in your bed chamber: ſure you will not ſtay long with 


him. | [Exit Plauſ. and Nov. 
Oliv, Turn hither your rage, good captain ſwagger- 
huff, and be ſaucy with your miſtreſs, like a true cap- 


tain ; but be civil co your rivals and betters, and do not 
threaten any thing but me here; no, not ſo much as my. 


windows; nor do not think yourſelf in the lodgings of 


one of your ſuburb miſtreſſes beyond the Tower. 
Man. Do not give me cauſe to think ſo ; for thoſe 


leſs infamous women part with their lovers, ny" you 
ds 


did from me, with unforc'd vows of conſtancy and 
of willing tears ; but the ſame winds bear away their 


lovers and their vows : And for their grief, if the credu- 
lous unexpected fools return, they find new comfarters, - 
freſh cullies, ſuch as I found here. The mercenary ' 
love of thoſe women too ſuffers ſhipwreck with their 


gallants fortunes 3; now you have heard Chance has us'd 


me ſeurvily, thereſore you do tod. Well, perſevere in 
your ingratitude, falſhood, and diſdain; have conſtancyy 


in ſomething, and I promiſe you to be as juſt to your 
real ſcorn, as I was to your feign'd love: And hence- 
forward will deſpiſe, contemn, hate, loath, and deteſt 
you moſt faithfully, | 
| Enter Lettice. | 

Oliv. Get the ombre-cards ready in the next room, 


Lettice, and ——— [Whiſpers to Lettice. | 


Free. Bravely reſolv'd, captain. 


dir. 
Man. And I hope ſo too. | 
Fid. Do you but hope it, Sir? If you are not as 
good as your word, 'twill be the firſt time you ever 
bragg'd, ſore. | 


Man. She has reſtor d my reaſon with my heart. 


Free. But now you talk of reſtoring, captain, there 
are other things, which, next to one's heart one wou'd | 
not part with ; I mean your jewels and money, which it 


ſeems ſhe has, Sir. | 
Man. What's that to you, Sir? 
Free, Pardon me, whatſoever is yours I have a ſhare 
| 285 in't 


Fid. And you'll be ſure to keep your word, I hope, 


— eee Cerca, rene, — - 
© ov 
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then, not expecting your return, or hoping ever to ſee 


in't 'm ſure, which I will not loſe for aſking, tho' you 
may be too generous, or too angry now to do't yourſelf, 
Fid. Nay, then I'll make bold to make my claim too, 
| [ Both going toward: Olivia, 
Man. Hold, you impertinent, officious fops-- 
How have I been deceiv'd ! [ Afar, 
Free. Madam, there are certain appurtenances to a 
lover's heart, call'd jewels, which always go along 
with it. | 
Fid. And which, with lovers, have no value in them- 
ſelves, but from the heart they come with ; our cap- 


tain's, Madam, it ſeems you ſcorn to keep, and much by 
more will thoſe worthleſs things without it, I am con- 6. 
fident. e he | {i 

Oliv. A gentleman ſo well made as you are, may be n 
confident —— Us eaſy women cou'd not deny you any 1 
thing you aſk, if 'twere for yourſelf ; but, ſince tis for 2 
another, I beg your leave to give him my anſwer. [An 5 


agreeable young fellow this and wou'd not be my : 
averſion. Aſide.] Captain, your young friend here has 


a very perſuading face, I confeſs ; yet you might have 


aſk d me yourieli for thoſe trifles you left with me, 
which (hark you a little, for I dare truſt you with the 
ſecret ; you area man of ſo much honour, I'm ſure) I ſay 


you again, I have deliver'd your jewels to —— _ 
[ {/ide to Man, 

Man. Whom ? 

Oliv. My huſband. 

Man. Your huſband ! | 8 

Oliv. Ay, my huſband; for ſince you could leave me, 
J am lately and privately married to one, who is a man 
of ſo much honour and experience in the world, that I 
dare pot aſk him for your jewels again to reſtore em to 
you, leſt he ſhou'd conclude you never would have part- 
ed with 'em to me, on any other ſcore, but the exchange 


of my honour : which rather than you'd let me loſe, 


you'd loſe I'm ſure yourſelf thoſe trifles of yours. 
Man. Triumphant impudence ! but married too! 
Oliv. O, ſpeak not ſo loud, my ſervants know it not: 
T am married; there's no reſiſting one's deſtiny, or 
love, you know 
Man, Why, did you love him too ? = 
. Oliv. 
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Oliv. Moſt paſſionately ; nay, love him now, tho' I 
have married him, and he me; which mutual love I hope 
you are too good, too generous a man to diſturb, by any 
future claim, or viſits to me. Tis true, he is now abſent 
in the country, but returns ſhortly; therefore I beg of 
you for your own eaſe and quiet, and my honour, you 
will never ſee me more. 2 85 
Man. I wiſh I had never ſeen you. 

Oliv. But if you ſhou d ever have any thing to ſay to 
me hereafter, let that young man there be your meſſenger. 
Man. Vou wou'd be kinder to him: I find, he ſhou'd 
be welcome. | | 

Oliv. Alas, his youth wou'd keep my huſband from 
ſuſpicions, and his viſits from ſcandal ; for we women 
may have pity for ſuch as he, but no love: And I al- 
ready think you do not well to ſpirit him away to fea ; 
and the ſea is already but too rich with the ſpoils of the 
ſhore. | | | 

Man. True, perfect woman !— If I could ſay any 
thing more injurious to her now, I wou'd ; for I coa'd 
outrail a bilk'd whore, or a kick'd coward; but now [ 
think on't, that were rather to diſcover my love than ha- 
tired ; and I mutt not talk, for ſomething I muſt do. ¶ Aae. 

Oliv, | think I have given him enough of me now, 
never to be troubled with him again. [ Afrae. 

| | Enter Lettice. Fo OM 

Well, Lettice, are all the cards ready within? I come 
then. Captain, I beg your pardon : You will not make 
one at Ombre ? | | | | 

Man. No, Madam, but I'll wiſh you a little good 
luck before you go. ES 

Oliv. No, if you wou'd have me thrive, curſe me: 
for that you'll do heartily, I ſappoſe. 

Man. Then if you will have it ſo, may all the curſes 
light upon you women ought to fear, and you deſerve ; 
firſt, may the curſe of loving play attend your ſordid 
covetouſneſs, and fortune cheat you, by truſting to her, 
as you have cheated me; the curſe of pride, or a good 
reputation, fall on your luſt ; the curſe of affectation on 
your beauty; the curſe of your huſband's company on 
Your pleaſures; and the curſe of your gallaat's diſap- 
pointments in his abſence; and the curſe of fcorn, 


Jealouſy, or deſpair on your love, and then the curſe of 
loving ON, | 


Olio 
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Oliv. And to requite all yonr curſes, I will only return 
you your laſt; may the curſe of loving me till fall upon 
your proud hard heart, that cou'd be ſo cruel to me in 
theſe horrid curſes: but heaven forgive you. [Exit Oliv. 

Man. Hell and the devil reward thee, 

Free, Well, you ſee now, miſtreſſes, like friends, are 
loſt by letting em handle your money; and moſt women 
are ſuch kind of witches, who can have no power over a 
man, unleſs you give'em money ; but when once they have 
got any from you, they never leave you till they have 
all. Therefore I never dare give a woman a farthing. 


Man. Well, there is yet this comfort by loſing one's 


money with one's miſtreſs, a man is out of danger of 
getting another; of being made prize again by love, 
who, like a pirate, takes you by ſpreading falſe colours; 
but when once you have run your ſhip a-ground, the 


treacherous picaroon loofs; ſo by your ruin you fave 


yourſelf from ſlavery at leaſt. 
| Enter Boy. 


Boy. Mrs. Lettice, here's Mrs. Blackacre come to wait 


vpon her honour. | | ” 
Man. D'ye hear that? Let us be gone before ſhe 
comes: For henceforward Ii} avoid the whole damn'd 
ſex for ever, and a woman as a ſinking ſhip. 
| [Ex. Man. and Fid, 


Free, And I'll ſtay, to revenge on her your quarrel to 


the ſex; for out of love to her jointure, and hatred to 


buſineſs, I wou'd marry her, to make an end of her 


thouſand ſuits, and my thouſand engagements to tne 


comfort of two unfortunate ſort of people, my plaintiffs 


and her defendants, my creditors and her adverſaries. 


Enter Widow Blackacre, led in by Major Oldfox, and 


Jerry Blackacre following, laden with green bags. 

Mid. Tis an errant fea rufhan ; but I am glad I met 
with him at laſt, to ſerve him again, Major ; for the laſt 
ſervice was not good in law. Boy, Duck, Jerry, where is 


my paper of memorandum: ? Give me child: fo, Where 


is my couſin Olivia now, my kind relation: 


Free. Here is one that wou'd be your kind relation, 


Madam. 
WWia. What mean you, Sir? | 
Free, Why, faith (to be ſhort) to marry you, widow. 


Mid, Is not this the wild rude perſon we {aw at Cap- 
tain Many's ? | 
| Fer. 


. * 
5. 
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Jer. Ay, forſooth, an't pleaſe. | 
Mid. What wou'd you? what are you? marry me! 
Free. Ay, faith; for I am a younger brother, and 

you are a widow. | 5 5 
Vid. You are an impertinent perſon ; and go about 

your buſineſs. ? 

Free. I have none, but to marry thee, Widow. 
V/id. But I have other buſineſs, I'd have you to know. 
Free. But you have no buſineſs a-nights, Widow; and 

I'll make you a pleaſanter buſineſs. than any you have: 

for a-nights I aſſure you, I am a man of great buſineſs ; 

for the buſineſs | 
Wid. Go, I'm ſure you are an idle fellow. 

Free. Try me but, Widow, and employ me as you find 
my abilities and induſtry, | : 
Old. Pray be civil to the lady, Mr.— ſhe is a perſon 

of quality, a perſon that is no perſon 5 
Free. Yes, but ſhe's a perſon that is a widow; be you 

mannerly to her, becauſe you are to pretend only to be 

her ſquire, to arm her to her lawyer's chambers : but I 

will be impudent and bawdy ; for ſhe muſt love and 

. marry me. > 
Wid. Marry come up, you faucy familiar Zack! You 

think, with us Widows, tis no more than up, and ride. 

Gad forgive me, now-a-days, every idle, young, hec- 

toring, roaring companion, with a pair of turn'd red 

breeches, and a broad back, thinks to carry away any 
widow of the beſt degree: but I'd have you to know, 

Sir, all Widows are not got, like places at court, by 

impudence and importunity only. | 
* No, no, ſoft, ſoft, you are a young man, and 

not t | | 
Free. For a Widow? Yes ſure, old man, the fitter. 
Old. Go to, go to; if others had not laid in their 

claims before you 55 
Free. Not you, I hope. . 

Old. Why not I, Sir? Sure I am a much more pro- 
portionable match for her than you, Sir; I, who am an 
elder brother, of a comfortable fortune, and of equal 

years with her. | | Fo uey 
Wid. How's that? you unmannerly perſon ! I'd have 

you to know I was born in Ann undec Caroli prim'. 
Old. Your pardon, lady, your pardon: Be not offend- 
died with your very humble ſervant — But, I ſay, Sir, 
you 


% 
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you are a beggarly younger brother, twenty yea 
younger than her, without any land or ſtock, but your 


great ſtock of impudence: therefore what pretenſion 


can you have to her ? | 
Free. You have made it for me: * firſt, "becauſe I an 
a younger brother. e 
Wid. Why, is that a ſufficient plea to a relict? Hoy 
appears it, Sir? by what fooliſh cuſtom ? . 
Free. By cuſtom time out of mind only. Then, Sir 
becauſe I have nothing to keep me after her death, ] 
am the likelier to take care of her life. And for my 
being twenty years younger than her, and having a ſuff. 
cient ſtock of impudence, I leave it to her, whether 
they will be valid exceptions to me in her widow's lay 
or equity... | 75 e 7 
Old. Well, ſhe has been ſo long in Chancery, that Il 
ſtand to her equity and decree between us. Come, 
lady, pray ſnap up this young ſnap at firſt, or we ſhall 


be troubled with him: give him a city widow's anſwer, 


that is, with all the ill breeding imaginable, 
IAlide to the Widows, Come, Madam. | 
Mid. Well then, to make an end of this fooliſh woo. 
ing, for nothing interrupts buſinefs more: firſt, for you, 
Major—— | 
Old. You declare in my favour then? 

Mid. What, direct the court! come, young lawyer, 
thou ſhalt be a counſel for me. [To Jer, 

Jer. Gad, I ſhall betray your cauſe then, as well as 
an older lawyer; never ſtir, 5 Ef 

id. Firſt, I ſay, for you, Major, my walking hoſ- 

pital of antient foundation; thou bag of mummy, that 
would'ſ fall aſunder, if twere not for Cerecloths 

Old. How, lady! | 

Free, Ha, ha „ 

Jer. Hey, brave mother! uſe all ſuitors thus, for 
my ſake. 555 | 

Wid. Thou wither'd, hobling, diſtorted cripple ; nay, 
thou art a cripple all over: wou'dſt thou make me the 
ſtaff of thy age, the crutch of thy decrepidneſs ? me— 
Free. Well ſaid, Widow! faith thou wouldſt make a 
man love thee now, without diſſembling. 
id. Thou ſenſeleſs, impertinent, quibbling, drivel- 
ling, feeble, paralytick, impotent, tumbling, frigid 
Nincompoop. | g 

Jer. 
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Jer. Hey, brave mother, for calling of names, i'fac! 
Vid. Would'ſt thou make a caudle- maker, a nurſe 
of me? Can't thou be bed- rid without a bed fellow? 
Won't your ſwan ſkins, furs, flannels, and the ſcorch'd 
trencher keep you warm there? Wou'd you have me 
your Scotch warming- pan, with a pox to you? Me 
O/d. O heavens! | 
Free. I told you I ſhou'd be thought the fitter man, 
Major, | 
Jer. Ay, you old Fobus, and you wou'd have been 
my guardian, wou'd you, to have taken care of my 


| eſtate, that half of't ſhould never come to me, by letting 
| long leaſes at pepper-corn rents ? 


Wid. If I would have married an old man, tis well 
known I might have married an earl, nay, what's more, 
a judge, and been cover'd the winter-nights with the 
lamb-ſkins, which I prefer to the ermins of nobles. 


And doſt thou think I wou'd wrong my poor minor 


there for you ? 6 384 | 

Free. Your minor is a chopping minor. God bleſs 
him. [Strokes Jerry on the head. 

Free. Your minor may be a major of horſe or foot, 
for his bigneſs; and it ſeems, you will have the cheat- 
ing of your minor to yourſelf, | 

Wid. Pray, Sir, bear witneſs: cheat my minor! Tl 
bring my action of the caſe for the ſlander. 

Free, Nay, I wou'd bear falſe witneſs for thee now, 
Widow, ſince you have done me juſtice, and have thought 
me the fitter man for you. 

Wid. Fair and ſoftly, Sir, tis my minor's caſe more 
than my own ;..and I muſt do him juſtice now on you. 

Free. How. ! 7 = e 

Old. So then. 

Vid. You are, firſt (I warrant) ſome renegado from 
the inns of court and the law; and thou'lt come to 
ſuffer for't by the law; that is, be hang'd. 

Fer. Not about your neck, forſooth, I hope. 

Free. But, Madam | . 

Old. Hear the court. . 

Vid. Thou art ſome debauch'd, drunken, lewd, hec- 
toing, gaming companion, and wanteſt ſome widow's 
old gold to nick upon; but I thank you, Sir, that's for 
my lawyers. 85 


Vid. 
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ſhou'd not pay em; nor by the wives of the town, leſ 


dow, twou' d be civilly done of thee ; for I am juſt come 
from ſea. TP 


you might turn keeper ; for poor widows are only us' 
like bawds by you: you go to church with us, but to 
- annuity, wou'd waſte my jointure, x 

- our gilt plate: I ſhou'd ſoon be picking up all our mort 
gag d apoſtle-{poons, bowls, and beakers, out of mol: 
of the ale houſes betwixt Hercules pillars and the boat): 
_ avain in Hafpping ; nay, and you'd be ſcouring _ 


routed reeling watchmen at midnight: wou'd you ſo, 


not your jointure. 
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Free. Faith, we ſhou'd ne'er quarrel about that; for 
guineas would ſerve my turn. But, Widow); 
Wid. Thou art a foul-mouth'd boaſter of thy luſt, , 


mere bragadochio of thy ſtrength for wine and women 
and wilt belye thyſelf more than thou doſt women; and 
- wou'd deceive me too, wou'd you? | 


Free. Nay, faith, widow, this 1s judging without ſee. 
ing the evidence. _ | 

Mid. I ſay, you are a worn-out whore-maſter at five 
and twenty, both in body and fortune; and cannot be 
truſted by the common wenches of the town, leſt you 


you ſhou'd pay 'em: ſo you want women, and wou'd 


have me your bawd to procure 'em for you. 
Free, Faith, if you had any good acquaintance, Wi. 


Vid. I mean, you wou'd have me keep you, tha 
et other women to lie with. In fine, you are a cheat 


ing, cozening ſpendthrift; and having fold your own 


Fer. And make havock of our eftate perſonal, and al 


my trees, and make 'em knock down one another, like 


bully ? 
Free. Nay, prithee, Widew, hear me. 
Wid. No, Sir ; I'd have you to know, thou pitiful, 


paultry, lath back'd fellow, if I wou'd have married a 


young man, 'tis well known, I cou'd have had any 


young heir in Norf0/k, nay, the hopefulleſt young man 
this day at the King's Bench bar: I, that am a relict and 


executrix of -known plentiful aſſets and parts, who un- 
derſtand myſelf and the law. And wou'd you have me 
Loney Covert-Baron again? No Sir, no Covert- Baron 
or me. 


Free. But, dear Widow, hear me, I value you only, 


Wis. 
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Vid. Nay, Sir, hold there; I know your love to a 
widow is covetouſneſs of her jointure: and a widow, 
a little ſtricken in years, with a good jointure, is like an 
old manſion houſe in a good purchaſe, never valu'd ; but 
take one, take t'other: and perhaps, when you are in 
poſſeſſion, you'd neglect it, let it drop to the ground, for 
want of neceſfary repairs or expences upon't. 
Free. No, Widow, one wou'd be ſure to keep all 
tight, when one is to forfeit one's leaſe by dilapidation, 
IVid. Fie, fie! I neglect my buſineſs with this fooliſh 
diſcourſe of love. Ferry, Child, let me ſee the liſt of 
the jury: I'm ſure my couſin Olivia has ſome relations 


| amongſt them: but where is ſhe? | 


Free. Nay, Widow, but hear me one word only. 
Vid. Nay, Sir, no more, pray. I will no more 
hearken to your fooliſh love-motions, than to offers of 
arbitration. _ [ Exit Wid. and Jer, 
Free. Well, I'll follow thee yet; for he that has a 
pretenſion at court, or to a widow, muſt never give over 
for a little ill uſage. 1 5 | 5 
Old. Therefore I'll get her by aſſiduity, patience, and 
long ſufferings, which you will not undergo; for you 
idle young fellows leave off love when it comes to buſi - 


neſs; and induſtry gets more women than love. 


Free. Ay, induſtry, the fool's and old man's merit: 
but I'll be induſtrious too, and make a buſineſs on't, 
and get her by law, wrangling and conteſts, and not 
by ſufferings: and, becauſe you are no dangerous rival, 
TIl give thee counſel, Major: . 

If you Iitigious Widow cer wou'd gain, 
Sigh not to her, but by the law complain: 
To her, as to a bawd defendant, ſue 
With flatutes, and make juſtice pimp for you. 
„ N Exeunt. 
Ac Mm. sCENE I. 
Enter Manly and Freeman, two Sailors behind. 
Man. I hate this place worſe than a man that has in- 
herited a Chaxcery ſuit; I wiſh I were well out 
on't again, 
C 4 + 
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Free. Why, you need not be afraid of this place: for 
a man without money, needs no more fear a crowd of 
lawyers, than a crowd of pick-pockets. 

Man. 'This, the reverend of the law wou'd have 
thought the palace or reſidence of juſtice : but, if it 
be, ſhe lives here with the ſtate of a T»r4;/> emperor, 
rarely ſeen; and beſieg'd rather than defended, by her 
numerous black-guard here. 3 

Free. Methinks, tis one of their own halls in Chrif. 
mas time, whither, from all parts. fools bring their 
money, to try, by the dice (not the worſt judges) whe. 
ther it ſhall be their own, or no: but after a tedious 

fretting and wrangling, they drop away all their money, 
on both ſides; and finding neither the better, at laſt go 
emptily and lovingly away together to the tavern, join. 
ing their curſes againſt the young lawyer's box, that 
fweeps all, like the old ones. 

Man. Spoken like a revelling Chrifmas lawyer. 

Free. Yes, I was one, I confeſs, but was fain to leave 
the law, out of conſcience, and fall to making falſe 
muſters ; rather chuſe to cheat the king, than his ſub. 
jects; plunder, rather than take fees. 

Man Well, a plague and a purſe famine light on the 
law; and that female limb of it, who drag g'd me hi- 
ther to-day : but prithee go ſee if, in that crowd of 

dagled gowns there, thou canſt find her, e 
[ Pointing to the crowd of lawyers at the end 
| of the flage. [Exit Freeman, 
. Manet Manly. 

How hard it is to be an hypocrite! 

At leaſt to me, who am but newly ſo, 

I thought it once a kind of knavery, 

Nay, cowardice, to hide one's fault; but now 

The common frailty, love, becomes my ſhame. 
He muſt not know I love th' ungrateful ſtill, 

Leſt he contemn me more than ſhe: for I, 

It ſeems, can undergo a woman's ſcorn, 

But not a man's 155 

| Enter to him Fidelia. 

Fid. Sir, good Sir, generous Captain. 

Man. Prithee, kind impertinence, leave me. Why 
ſhou'dit thou follow me, flatter my generoſity now, 

| fince thou knoweſt I have no money left? if I had it, 
I'd give it thee to buy my quiet. Fe 
| s 361 
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Fid. I never follow'd yet, Sir, reward or fame, but 
you alone ; nor do I now beg any thing, but leave ta 
ſhare your miſeries : you ſhou d not be a niggard of em, 
fince, methinks, you have enough to ſpare. Let me fol- 
low you now, becauſe you hate me, as you have often ſaid, 

Man. I ever hated a coward's company, I muſt confeſs. 

Fid. Let me follow you till I am none then; for you, 
I'm ſure, will go thro' ſuch worlds of dangers, that I 
ſhall be inur'd to em; nay, I ſhall be afraid of your an- 
ger mere than danger, and fo turn valiant out of fear. 
Dear Captain, do not caſt me off till you have try'd me 
once more: do not, do not go to ſea again without me. 

Man. Thou to ſea! to court, thou fool; remember 
the advice I gave thee: thou art a handſame ſpaniel, 
and canſt fawn naturally: go, buſk about, and run thy- 
ſelf into the next great man's lobby: firſt fawn upon 
the ſlaves without, and then run into the lady's bed- 
chamber; thou may*'ſt be admitted at laſt to tumble her 
bed. Go ſeek, I ſay, and ,Jole me; for I am not able 
to keep thee: I have not bread for myſelf, — 

Fid. Therefore I will not go, becauſe then I may 
help and ſerve you. . 

Man. Thou | Ss | 

Fid. I warrant you, Sir; for at worſt, I con'd beg or 
ſteal for you, 3 

Man. Nay, more bragging | Doſt thou not know 
there's venturing your life in ſtealing ? Go prithee away: 
thou art as hard to ſhake off, as that flattering effeminat- 
ing miſchief, love. | „„ ä 

Fid. Love did you name? Why, you are not ſo miſer- 
able as to be yet in love, ſure? 

Man, No, no; prithee away, be gone, or—T had al- 
moſt diſcover'd my love and ſhame ; well, if I had; that 
thing cou'd not think the worſe of me—or if he did— 
no—yes, he ſhall know it—he ſhall—bat then I muſt 
never leave him, for they are ſuch ſecrets, that make 
paraſites and pimps lords of their maſters ; for any ſla- 
very or tyranny is eaſier than loves. Aſide. 
Come hither, ſince thou art ſo forward to ſerve me: haſt 
thou but reſolution enough to endure the torture of a 
ſecret? for ſuch to fome is inſupportable. TIMES. ap 

Fig. I wou'd keep it as ſafe, as if your dear precious 
life depended ont. . 
| . | C 2 Man. 
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Man. Damn your dearing. It concerns more chan 
my life, my honour. | 

Fid. Doubt it not, Sir, 

Man. And do not diſcover it, by too much fear of 
diſcovering it; but have a great care you let not Free. 
man find it out, 

Fig. IJ warrant you, Sir; I am already all joy with 
the hopes of your comrzands, and ſhall be all wings in 
the execution of em: ſpeak quickly, Sir, 

Man. You ſaid you'd beg for me. 
Fid. I did, Sir, | 
Man. Then you ſhall beg for me, 

Fid. With all my heart, Sir. 

Man. That is, pimp for me, 

* Fid. How, Sir? „ TRE 

Man. D'ye ſtart? Think'ſt thou, thou cond'ſt do me 
any other ſervice ? Come, no diſſembling honour: I know 
you can do it handſomely, thou wert made fort't. You 
Yave loſt your time with me at ſea, you muſt recover it. 

Fid. Do not, Sir, beget yourſelf more reaſons for your 
averſion to me, and make my obedience to you a fault; 
I am the unfitteſt in the world to do you ſuch a ſervice. 

Man. Your cunning arguing againſt it, ſhews but how 
Ft you are for it. No more diſſembling: here (I fay) 
you muſt go uſe it for me to Olivia 

Fid. 'To her, Sir? =_ 

Man. Go flatter, lye, kneel, promiſe, any thing to 
get her for me: I cannot live unleſs I have her: Didi 
thou not ſay thou woud'ſt do any thing to ſave my life? 
And ſhe ſaid you had a perſuading face. 

F;d. But did you not ſay, Sir, your honour was dearer 
to you than yourlife? And wou'd you have me con- 
tribute to the loſs of that, and carry love from you to 
#he moſt infamous, moſt falſe, and 

Man. And moſt beautiful ! [Sighs afide. 
Fig. Moſt ungrateful woman that ever liv'd? for ſure 
me muſt be ſo, that cbu'd defert you fo foon, uſe you 
Jo baſely, and ſo lately too: do not, do not forget it, 
Sir, and think —— 3 | 

Man. No, I will not forget it, but think of revenge: 
Iwill lye with her out of revenge, Go, be gone, and 
* Prevail for me, or never ſee me more. 
F344. You ſcorn'd her laſt night. | 
' Man. I know not what did laſt night; I diſſembled 
Jaſt night. « | : F ids 


Twou'd but incenſe it more. 
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Fid. Heavens I 
Man. Be gone, I ſay, and bring me love or compli- 
2nce back, or hopes at leaſt, or I'll never ſee thy face 
again, 
1 O, do not ſwear, Sir; firſt hear me. 

Man. I'm impatient, away, you'll find me here till 
twelve. 1 | 

Fig. Si 

Man. Not one word, no inſinuating argument more, 
or ſoothing perſuaſion; you'll have need of all your 


23 * 


8 


rhetorick with her: go ſtrive to alter her, not me; be gone. 


[Exit Man. at the end of the ſtage- 
Manet Fidelia. 
Fid. Shou'd T diſcover to him now my ſex, 
And lay before him his ſtrange cruelty, 
No, 'tis not time. 
For his love muſt I then betray my own ? 
Were ever love or chance ti!] now ſevere ? 
Or ſhiſting woman pos'd with ſuch a taſk ? 
Forc'd to beg that which kills her, if obtain'd ; 
And give away her lover not to loſe him. [Exit id. 
Enter Widow Blackacre in the Middle of half @ dozer: 
lawyers, whiſper'd to by a fellaw in black, Jerry Black- 
acre following the Crowd. | 

Wid. Offer me a reference, you ſaucy companion 
you! d'ye know who you ſpeak to? Art thou a ſoli- 
eitor in Chancery, and offer a reference? A pretty fel- 
tow ! Mr. Serjeant Plodden here's a fellow has the impu- 
dence to offer me a reference, 

Serj. Plod. Who is that has the impudence to offer a 
reference within theſe walls! 

Mid. Nay, for a ſplitter of cauſes to do't ! 

Serj. Plod, No, Madam; to a lady learned in the 
law, as you are, the offer of a reference were to impoſe 
upon you. N 
Mid. No, no, never fear me for a reference, Mr. 
Serjeant. But come, have you not forgot your brief ? 
Are you ſure you ſha'n't make the miſtake of —hark 
YOU=—[Whiſpers] Go then, go to your court of Common 
Pleas, and ſay one thing over and over again: Vou do it ſo 
naturally, you'll never be ſuſpeQed for protraQling time. 

Serj. Plod. Come, 1 know the courſe of the court, 
and your buſineſs. [Exit Serj. Plod. 

N id. Lets ſee, Jerry, n minutes? Come, 


of Mr. 
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Mr. Quaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in Chance 
let your words be eaſy, and your ſenſe hard; my caufe 
requires it : Branch it bravely, and deck my cauſe with 
flowers, that the ſnake may lie hidden. Go, and he 
{ure you remember the decree of my lord chancelly 
Triceſſimo quart of the queen. 

Qadaint. I will, as I ſee cauſe, extenuate, or exemplify 
matter of fact; baffle truth with impudence ; anſwer 
_ Exceptions with queſtions, tho' never ſo imperiinent ; for 

reaſons give 'em words; for law and equity, tropes and 
figures: and ſo relax and enervate the ſinews of their 
argument, with the oil of my eloquence. But when my 
lungs can reaſon no longer, and not being able to lay 
any thing more for our cauſe, ſay every thing of our ad. 
verſary; whoſe reputation, tho' never ſo clear and evi. 
dent in the eye of the world, yet with ſharp invectives.— 
WWid. Alas Billingſgate. _ „ | 
aint. With poignant and ſour invectives, I ſay, ! 
will deface, wipe out, and obliterate his fair reputation, 
even as a record with the Juice of lemons ; and teil ſuch 
a ſtory (for the truth on't is, all we can do for our cli. 
ent in Chancery is telling a ſtory) a fne flory, a long 
fiory, ſuch a ſtory- | 
id. Go, ſave thy breath for the cauſe; talk at the 
bar, Mr, Duaint ; you are 10 copiouſly fluent, you can 
weary any one's ears ſooner than your own tongue, 
Go, weary our adverſaries counſel, and the court: go, 
thou art a fine ſpoken perſon: adad, I ſhall make toy 
wife jealous of me: if you can but court the court into 
a decree for us. Go, get you gone, and remember— 
[Whiſpers] [Ex. Quaint. } Come, Mr. FBlunder, pray baw! 
ſoundly for me at the King's bench, bluſter, ſputter, que!- 
tion, cavil ; but be ſure your argument be intricate enough 
to confound the court; and then you do my bufineis. 
Talk what you will, but be ſire your tongue never ſtand 
fill; for your own noiſe will ſecure your ſenſe from 
cenſure: 'tis like coughing or hemming when one has 
got the belly-ake, which ſtifles the unmannerly noile, 
Go, dear rogue, and ſucceed ; and I'll invite thee, eer 
it be long, to more ſous'd veniſon, | 
Blund. I'll warrant you, after your verdi&, your judg- 
ment ſhall not be arreſted upon ifs and ands. [ Ex. 
Mid. Come, Mr. Petulant, let me give you ſome new 
Inſtructions for our cauſe in the Exchequer ; are the ba- 
rons ſat? Pet. 


there's your brief for you: 
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Pet. Yes, no: may be they are, may be they are not: 
what know I? what care I ? | | 
Mid. Hey-day! I wiſh you wou'd but ſnap up the 
council on t'other fide anon, at the bar, as much; and 
have a little more patience with me, that I might inſtruct 


you a little better, 


Pet. You inſtruct me! What is my brief for, miſtreſs ? 

Vid. Ay, but you ſeldom read your brief, but at the 
bar, if you do it then. : | 

Pet. Perhaps 1 do, perhaps I don't, and perhaps 'tis- 
time enough: pray hold yourſelf contented, miſtreſs, 
Mid. Nay, it you go there too, I will not be content- 
ed, Sir; tho' you, I ſee, will loſe my cauſe for want of 
fpeaking, I wo' not: you ſhall hear me, and ſhall be 
inſtruded. Let's ſee your brief. | 

Pet. Send your ſolicitor to me. Inſtrated by a wo- 
man! I'd have you to know I do not wear a bar-gown.— 


Mid. By a woman! I'd have you to know, lam no 


common woman; but a woman converſant in the laws 
of the land, as well as yourſelf, tho' 1 have no bar- 
gown. Ee 9 | | 
Pet. Go to, goto, miſtreis, you are impertinent, and 
inſtrutt me? EY | 
[ Flings her breviate at her. 

Vid. Impertinent, to me, you ſaucy Fack you! you 
return my breviate ! but where's my fee? You'll be ſure 
to keep that, and ſcan that fo well, that if there chance 
to be but a braſs half-crown 1n't, one's ſure to hear on't 
again: wou'd you wou'd but look on your breviate half 
ſo narrowly. But pray give me my fee too, as well as 
my brief. | 

Pet. Miſtreſs, that's without precedent. When did 
a council ever return his fee, pray? And you are imper- 
tinent, and ignorant to demand it, | 

IV id. Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me! Gads- 
bodikins, you puny upſtart in the law, to uſe me ſo; 
you green bag carrier, you murderer of unfortunate 
cauſes, the Clerk's ink is ſcarce off your fingers, you 
that newly come from lamp blacking the judges ſhoes, 
and art not fit to wipe mine; you call me impertinent and 
ignorant! I wowd give thee a cuff on the ear, ſitting 
the courts, if I were ignorant. Marry-gep, if it had 
not been for me, thou hadſt been yet but a hearing coun- 
Ci] at the bar, [ Exit Petulant. 

| > Enter 
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Enter Mr, Buttongown, croſſing the flage in haſte. 

Mr. Buttongown, Mr. Buttongown, whither ſo faſt? 

what, won't you ſtay till we are heard? 
Butt. 1 cannot, Mrs. Blackacre, I muſt be at the coun. 
cil, my lord's cauſe ftays there for me. 
Mid. And mine ſuffers here. 

Butt, I cannot help it. 

Hid. I'm undone. 

Butt, What's that to me? | 
Mid. Conſider the five-pound fee, if not my cauſe? 
that was ſomething to you, | 

Butt. Away, away; pray be not ſo troubleſome, 
miſtreſs: I muſt be gone, . | 

Vid Nay, but conſider a little: I am your old cli- 
ent, my lord but a new one; or let him be what he will, 
he will hardly be a better client to you than myſelf; I 
hope you believe I ſhall be in law as long as I live; 
therefore am no deſpicable client. Well, but go to your 
lord; I know you expect he ſhou'd make you a judge 
one day: but J hope his promiſe to you will prove a 


you, I wiſh you had his bond for't. 
- Butt, But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, 
niit eſs? 5 „ | 
Aid. Nay, I beſeech you, Sir, ſtay; if it be but to 
tell me my lord's caſe; come, in ſhort | 
Butt. Nay then _ [Exit Buttongown, 
Mid. Well, Jerry, obſerve child, and lay it up for 
hereafter; theſe are thoſe lawyers, who, by being in 
ail ceuſes, are in none, Therefore if you'd have 'em 
for you, let your adverſary fee em; for he may chance 
to depend upon them; and fo, in being againit thee, 
they'll be for thee, 
Fer. Ay, mother; they put me in mind of the un- 
conſcionable wooers of widows, who undertake briſkly 
their matrimonial buſineſs for their money ; but when 
they have got it once, Jet who's will drudge for them. 
Therefore have a care of em forſooth. There's advice 
fer- youf advice. 1 


go ſee when my caule in Chancery comes on; and go 
peak w h Mr. Qillit in the King's-Bench, and Mr. 
©uirk in the Common Pleas, and ſee how our matters 
£0 there, ——— — 
Eh Enter 


true lord's promiſe. But, that he might be ſure to fail 


Mid. Well ſaid, boy. come, Mr. Splitcauſe, pray 


In 
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Enter Major Oldſox. | 

Old. Lady, a good and propitious morning to you; 

and may all your cauſes go as well as if I myſelf were 
judge of 'em. 

Mid. Sir, excuſe me; I am buſy, and cannot anſwer 

compliments in VWeſiminſter-Hall. Go, Mr. Splitcauſe, 

and come to me again to that bookſeller's ; ; hers ll tay 


| for you, that you may be ſure to find me. 


Old. No, Sir, come to the other bookſeller's: I'll: 
attend your lady ſhi p thither. [Exit Splitcauſe. 

Wid. Why, to the other ? 

Old. Becauſe he is my bookſeller, lady. 

Vid. What, to ſell you lozenges for your catarrh ? or 
medicines for your corns? What elſe can a major deal 
with a bookſeller for ? 

Old. Lady, he prints for me. 

Mid. Why, are you an author? 

Old. Of ſome few eſſays ; deign you, 10, to peruſe: 
'em, (She is a woman of re and 1 muſt win her by 
ſhewing mine.) . de. 

The bool ſeller's boy. 
Boy. Will you ſee Culpepper, Miſtreſs ? Ariftotle 5 N. 


| Blems ? The complete midwife ? 


Mid. No; let's fee Dalton, Hughs, Shephers, Wingate, 

Boy. We have no Jaw-books. 

Wid. No! You are a pretty bookſeller then. 
Ola. Come, have you e'er a one of my eſſays left? 

Bey. Ves, Sir, we ee and ſhall always have 
'em. 

Old. How fo ? 

Boy. Why, they are good, ſteady, laſting ware. 

O74. Nay, I hope they will live: let's fee. Be pleas'd 
Madam, to peruſe the poor endeavours of my pen: For 
1 have a pen, tho' I ſay it, that 


© [Gives her a book. 

Jer. Pray let me fee, Sr. George for Chriftentdom,. or, 
The ſeugn e 15 of England. 

Wid. give him the 7 eng Cler N Guide. w hat, 

we ſhall 8 you read yourſelf into a humour of ram- 


bling and fighting, and ſtudy ing military diſcipline, and 


wearing red breeches. 

Old. Nay, if you talk of military diſcipline, ſnew him 
my treatiſe of the Art military. 
'S 5 Hd, 
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Mid. Hold; I wou'd as willingly he ſhou'd read! 
lav. | 9 5 

F Fer. O, pray, forſooth, mother, let me have a pla 

Vid. No, firrah ; there are young ſtudents of the lay 
enough ſpoil'd alreadywith plays: They wou'd make yo 
in love with your laundreſs, or what's worſe, ſome quee 
of the ſtage, that was a laundreſs ; and ſo turn keepe 
before you are of age. [ Scweral croſſing the tage. | Bu 
ſtay, Ferry, is not that Mr. What d'y-call-him, that goes 
there; he that offered to ſell me a ſuit in Chancery fy 
five hundred pound, for a hundred down, and only pay. 
ing the Clerk's fees? 5 1 

Fer. Ay, forſooth, tis he. 

Wid. Then ſtay here, and have a care of the bag, 
whilſt I follow him : Have a care of the bags, I ſzy. 

Jer. And do you have a care, forſooth, of the fiat 
againſt Champerty, I ſay, 7 [Exit Mil 

| Enter Freeman to them. | 

Free. So, there's a limb of my widow, which wa 
wont to be inſeparable from her: She can'tbe far. [ 4/4, 
How now, my pretty ſon-in-law that ſhall be, where. 
my widow ? SE 
Fer. My mother, but not your widow, will be forth. 
coming preſently, | | 

Free. Your ſervant, major : What, are you buying 
furniture for a little ſleeping cloſet, which you miſcal 
a ſtudy? For you do only by your books, as by your 
wenches, bind 'em up neatly, and make em fine, for 
other people to uſe em. And your bookſeller is pro- 
perly your upholſter; for he furniſhes your room, rather 
than your head. „ : 

Old. Well, well, good ſea-lieutenant, ſtudy you your 
compaſs, that's more than your head can deal with, 
{I will go find out the window, to keep her out of his 
fight, or he'll board her, whilſt I am treating a peace.) 
e 5 [dit 
[ Exit Oldtox. 


Manent Freeman, Jerry. 

Jer. Nay, prithee, friend, now let me have but the 
Seven Champions: You ſhall truſt me no longer than till 
my mother's Mr, Splitcauſe comes; for I hope he'll lend 
me wherewithal to pay for it. | 
Free. Lend thee ! Here, I'll pay him, Do you want 

| | money 


2 3 


money, ſquire ? I'm ſorry a man of your eſtate ſhou'd 
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want money. 

Jer. Nay, my mother will ne'er let me be at age: 
And till then, ſhe ſays 
Free. At age ! Why, you are at age already to have 
ſpent an eſtate, man: There are younger than you have 
kept their women theſe three years, have had half a 
dozen claps, and loft as many thouſand pounds at play. 
Jer. Ay, they are happy ſparks ! Nay, I know ſome 
of my ſchool-fellows, who, when we were at ſchool, 
were two years younger than me; but now, I know not 
how, are grown men before me ; and go where they 
will, and look to themſelves : But my curmudge only 
mother won't allow me wherewithal to be a man of my- 


ſelf with. 


Free. Why, there tis; I knew your mother was in 
fault. Afk but your ſchool-fellows, what they did to 
be men of themſelves. | 5 * "408 

Jer. Why, I know they went to law with their 
mothers: For they ſay, there's no good to be done upon 
a widow mother, till one goes to law with her; but 
mine is as plaguy a lawyer as any's of our inn. Then 
wou'd ſhe marry too, and cut down my; trees. Now, 
I ſhou'd hate, man, to have my father's wife kiſs'd, and 
ſlapt, and rother thing too (you know what I mean) 
by another man: And our trees are the pureſt, tall, even 
ſhady twigs, by my fa ; 

Free. Come, ſquire, let your mother and your trees: 
fall as ſhe pl-aſes, rather then wear this gown, and carry 
green bags all thy life, and be pointed at for a tony : 
Put you thall be able to deal with her yet the common 


way. Thou ſhalt make falſe love to ſome lawyer's 


daughter, whoſe father upon the hopes of thy marrying 
her, ſhall lend thee money and law, to preſerve thy eſtate 
and trees: And thy mother is ſo ugly, no-body will have 


her, if ſhe cannot cut down thy trees. - 


Fer. Nay, if I had but any body to ſtand by me, I am 
ſtomachful as another. „„ 1 oe. 
Free. That will I: I'll not fee any hopeful young 


| gentleman abus'd. 


Boy. By any but yourſelf, [ Aſide. 
Jer. The truth on't is, mine's as arrant a widow- 
mother to her poor child, as any's in England, She won't. 
„ | ſo 
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fo much as let one have ſixpence in one's pocket, to ſee 
a motion, or the dancing of the ropes, or 


Free. Come, you ſhan't want money: there's gold 
for you. „ 


Jer. O lord, Sir, two guineas ! D'ye lend me this? Iz 


there no trick in't? Well, Sir, I'll give you bond for 

ſecurity. | | | 

| Free. No no; thou haſt given me thy face for ſecy. 

rity: Any body wou'd ſwear thou doſt not look like a 
cheat. You ſhalt have what you will of me; and if your 

mother will not be kinder to you, come to me, who will, 

Fer. By my fa —— he's a curious fine gentle. 
man |! But will you ſtand by one? {Afar 

Free. If you can be reſolute. | 

Jer. Can be refolv'd ! Gad, if ſhe gives me but 2 
croſs word, I'Il leave her to-night, and come to you, 
But now I have got money, I'Il go to Fack-of- all- Trades, 
at t'other end of the hall, and buy the neateſt, pureſt 
things ED 

Free. And I'll follow the great boy, and my blow at 
his mother. Steal away the calf and the cow will 
follow. [Exit Jerry, follow'd by Freeman. 

Enter on the other fide, Manly, Widow Blackacre, 

and Oldfox. | | 

Man. Damn your cauſe, can't you loſe it without me? 
which you are like enough to do, if it be, as you ſay, 
an honeſt one: I will ſuffer no longer for't. 

Wid. Nay, captain, I tell you, you are my prime 
witneſs ; and the cauſe is juſt now coming on, Mr. 
Splitcauſe tells me. Lord, methinks you ſhog'd take a 
Pleaſure walking here, as half you ſee now do; for 
they have no buſineſs here, I aſſure you. 

Man. Yes; but il aſſure you then, their buſineſs is 
to perſecute me: But d'ye think I'll ſtay any longer, to 
bave a rogue, becauſe he knows my name, pluck me 
alide, and whiſper a news-book ſccret to me with a 
flinking bieath ? A ſecond come piping angry from the 
court, and ſputter in my face his tedious complaints 
againſt it? A third law-coxcomb, becauſe he ſaw me 
once at a read er's dinner, come and put me a long law- 

caſe, to make a diſcovery of his indefatigable dulneſe, 
and my wearied patience ? A fourth, a moſt barbarous 
civil rogue, who will keep a man half an hour in the 
crowd with a bow'd body, and a hat off, adding the re- 


3 form d 
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form'd ſign of the Salutation tavern, to hear his bounti- 
ful profeſſions of ſerviee and friendſhip, whilſt he cares 
not if I were damn'd, and I am wiſhing him hang'd out 
of my way? I'd as ſoon run the gauntlope, as walk 
t'other turn. 8 
Enter to them Jerry Blackacre, without his bags, but laden 

with trinkets, which he endeavours to hide from his mo- 

ther, and follow'd at a diſtance by Freeman. 

IJ id. O, are you come, Sir? But where have you 
been, you aſs? and how came you thus laden? 

Jer. Look here, forſooth mother; now here's a duck, 
here's a boar-cat, and here's an owl. 

[Making a nciſe with catealls, and other ſuch 
like inſtruments. | | 

Mid. Yes, there is an owl, Sir. 

Old. He's an ungracious bird indeed. 

Vid. But go, thou trangame, and carry back thoſe 
trangames, which thou haſt ſtol'n or purloin'd ; for no 
body wou'd truſt a minor in /e/min/ter- Hall, ſure. 
Fer. Hold yourſelf contented, forſooth : I have theſe 
commodities by a fair bargain and ſale; and there ſtands 
my witneſs and creditor. _ | 55 
Mid. How's that! What, Sir, d'ye think to get the 


mother, by giving the child a rattle ? But where are 


my bags, my writings, you raſcal ? 
Jer. O, law ! where are they, indeed! [ {/ides 
Wid. How, ſirrah ? ſpeak, come— ner 
Man. You can tell her, Freeman, I ſuppoſe | 
: | Apart to him, 
| Free, Tis true, I made one of your ſalt water ſharks 
Real 'em, whilſt he was eagerly chuſing his commodi- 
ties, as he calls em, in order to my deſign upon his mo- 
ther. I Apart to him. 
Wid. Won't you ſpeak ? Where were you, I ſay, you 


{on of a — ——— an unfortunate woman ? O, major, 


I'm undone : They are all that concern my eſtate, my 
jointure, my huſband's deed of gift, my evidences for 
all my ſuits now depending! What will become of 
them? 8 5 

Free. I'm glad to hear this. [ 4/ide, 
They'll be all ſaſe, I warrant you, Madam. 


Wid, O where? where? Come, you villain, along 


with me, and ſhew me where. | 
[Exeunt Widow, Jerry, Oldfox 
| Mana P 
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Manent Manly, Freeman. | \ 
Man. Thou haſt taken the right way to get a widow, 


make a widow -marry, ſhe'll do't to croſs her children, 


But canſt thou in earneſt marry this harpy, this volume 


of ſhrivel'd blurr'd parchments and law, this attorney's 

deſk? RD) | 
Free. Ay, ay; I'll marry and live honeſtly, that is, 

give my creditors, not her, due benevolence, pay my 


_ debts. 


Man. Thy creditors, you ſee, are not ſo barbarous as 
to put thee in priſon 3 and wilt thou commit thyſelf to a 
noiſome dungeon for thy life? which is the only ſatis- 
faction thou canſt give thy creditors by this match. 
Free. Why, 15 not ſhe rich ? Tt 
Man. Ay, but he that marries a widow for her money, 


will find himſelf as much miſtaken, as the widow that 


marries a young fellow for due benevolence, as you 
call it. | 7 


Free. Why, d'ye think I ſhan't deſerve wages? III 
drudge faithfully. 

Man. I tell thee again, he that is the ſlave in the 
mine, has the leaſt propriety in the ore : You may dig, 


and dig; but if thou wouldſt have her money, rather 


get to be her truſtee than her huſband ; for a true widow 
will make over her eſtate to any body, and cheat her- 
ſelf, rather then be cheated by her children, or a ſecond 
huſband. 

| Enter to them Jerry, running in a fright. 

Jr. O law! I'm undone, I'm undone | my mother 
will kill me: You ſaid you'd ſtand by one. 

Free. So!] will, my brave 'ſquire, I warrant thee. 

Fer. Ay, but I dare not ſtay till ſhe comes; for ſhe's 


as furious, now ſhe has loſt her writings, as a bitch when 


the has loſt her puppies. 
Man. The compariſon's handſome ! 
Fer. O, ſhe's here! 8 | 
| Enter Widow Blackacre, and Oldfox. - 
Free. to the Sailor.) Take him, ach, and make haſte 
with him to your maſter's lodging ; and be ſure you 


keep him up till I come. [Exeunt Jerry and Sail. 


Mid. O my dear writings! Where's this heathen 
rogue, my minor ? 

Free, Gone to drown or hang himſelf, 55 
: : 14. 
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id. No, I know him too well; he'll ne'er be Fel 
de ſe that way: But he may go and chuſe a guardian of 
his own head, and ſo be Felo de ſes biens; for he has not 


yet choſen one. | | 
Free, Say you ſo? And he ſhan't want one. [ 4/4, 
Mid But, now I think on't, *tis you, Sir, have put 
this cheat upon me; for there is a ſaying, Take bold of 
a maid by her ſmock, and a widow by her writings, and 
they cannot get from you. But I'll play faſt and looſe 
with you yet, if there be law, and my minor and writ- 
ings are not forth coming ; I'll bring my action of de- 
tinue or trover. But firſt, I'Il try to find out this guar- 
dianleſs, graceleſs villain. Will you jog, major: 
Man. If you have loſt your evidence, I hope your 
cauſes cannot go on, and I may be gone? 
Vid. O no; ſtay but a making-water-while 
may ſay) and [I'll be with you again. L 
Exit Widow and Oldfox, 
Manent Manly and Freeman, | 
Free. Well, ſure I am the firſt man that ever began a 
a love-intrigue in Weftmin/ter- Hall. EE 
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Man. No, ſure ; for the love to a widow' generally "Fl. 
. | „ . 1 ma; 
begins here : And as the widow's cauſe goes againſt the 14 


heir or executors, the jointure- rivals commence their ſuit 200 ö 
to the widow. : 

Free. Well; but how, pray, have you paſt your time 

here, ſince I was forced to leave you alone? You have 
had a great deal of patience. 

Man. Is this a place to be alone, or have patience 
in? But I have had patience indeed; for IJ have drawn. 
| -_ me, ſince I came, but three quarrels, and two law- 

uits. | 

Free. Nay, faith, your are too curſt to be let looſe in 
the world: You ſhou'd be tied up again in your ſea- 
kennel, call'd a ſhip. But how cou'd you quarrel here ? 

Man. How cou'd I refrain? A lawyer talk'd per- 
emptorily and faucily to me, and as good as gave me ö 
the lie. : 3 1 

Free. They do it ſo often to one another at the bar, 
that they make no bones on't elſewhere. . 

Man. However, I gave him a caff on the ear; where- 
upon he jogs two men, whoſe backs were turn'd to us 

(for they were reading at a bookſeller's) to witneſs I 
{truck him, fitting che courts; Which office they ſo rea- 


dily 
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dily promis'd, that I call'd 'em raſcals, and knights 
of the poſt. One of 'em preſently calls two other 
abſent witneſſes, who were coming towards us at a 
diſtance ; whilſt the other, with a whiſper, defires to 
know my name, that he might have ſatisfa&tion by way 


of challenge, as other by way of writ ; but if it were 
' Not rather to direct his brother's writ, than his own 


challenge : There you ſee is one of my quarrels, and 
two of my law-ſuits. | | 
Free. SO! and the other two ? 
Man. For adviſing a poet to leave off writing, and 


turn lawyer, becauſe he is dull, and impudent, and ſays 


or writes nothing now but by precedent. 
Free. And the third quarrel? 
Man, For giving more fincere advice to a handſome, 


well-dreſs'd, young fellow (Who aſk'd it too} not to 


marry a wench that he lov'd, and I had lain with, 
Free. Nay, if you will be giving your ſincere advice 


to lovers and poets, you will not fail of quarrels, 


Man. Or if I ſtay in this place; for I ſee more quar- 


Tels crowding upon me: Let's be gone, and avoid 'em. 


Enter Novel at a diſtance, caming towards them. 
A plague on him, that ſneer is ominous to us; he is 


coming upon us, and we ſhall not be rid of him. 


Now, Dear bully, don't look ſo grum upon me; you 


: told me juſt now, you had forgiven me a little harmleſs 


raillery upon wooden legs laſt night. 


Man. Yes, yes, pray be gone, I am talking of buſineſs. 


New. Can't I hear it ? I love thee, and will be faith- 
ful, and always— 
Man. Impertinent. Tis buſineſs that concerns Free. 


man only. x . | 
New. Well, Ilove Freeman too, and wou'd not divulge 
his ſecret: Pritlæe ſpeak, prichee, I muſt 


Man, Prithee let me be rid of thee, I muſt be rid 


of thee. 
Now. Faith thou canſt hardly, I love thee ſo, Come, 


— 


J muſt know the buſineſs. 


Jan. So, I have it now. W727 
Why, if you needs will know it, he has a quarrel, and 
his adverſary bids him bring two friends with him: now 
J am one, and we are thinking who we ſhall have for 
a third. | 


The Pray Dean. G65 
Several croſſing the flage. 


Nev. A pox, there goes a tellow owes me an hundred 


pound, and goes ont of town to-morrow : I'll ſpeak with 
him, and come to you preſently. [Exit Novel, 

Man. No, but you won't, 

Free. You are dextroufly rid of him. 

| Enter Oldfox. | 

Man. To what purpoſe, ſince here comes another, as 
impertinent? I know, by his grin, he is bound hither. 

Ol. Your ſervant, worthy, noble captain: Well, I 
hare left the Widew, becauſe ſhe carried me from your 
company : For, faith, captain, I muſt needs tell thee, 


thou art the only officer in England, who was not an 


age bill officer, that I care for. 
Man, Im ſorry for't. | | 
Old. Why, would'ſt thou have me love them? 
Man. Any body, rather than me. 
Old. What, you're modeſt, I ſee ; therefore too TI 
love thee. BE: 


Man, No, I am not modeſt : but love to brag my 


ſeif, and can't patiently hear you fight over the laſt 
civil war. Therefore go look out the fellow I ſaw juſt 
now here, that walks with his ſword and ſtockings out 
at heels, and let him tell you the hiſtory of that ſcar on 
his cheek, to give you occaſion to ſhew yours got in 
the field at Bloomſbury, not that of Eagebill. Go to him, 
poor fellow ; he is faſting, and has not the happineſs 
this morning to ſtink of brandy and tobacco : Go, give 
| lim ſome to hear you; I am buſy. | 
0/7. Well, i'gad, I love. thee now, boy, for thy ſure 
lineſs: Thou art no tame captain, I ſee, that will 
fuffer | : 
Man. An old fox. | 
Old. All that ſhan't make me angry: I conſider that 
thou art peeviſh, and fretting at ſome ill ſucceſs at law. 
Prithee, tell me what ill luck you have met with here. 
Man. You. | | 
C/d. Do I look like the picture of ill luck ? Gadſ- 


nouns, I love thee more and more: And ſhall I tell thee 


What made me love thee firſt ? | | 
Man. Do; that I may be rid of that damn'd quality 

and thee, | | 
O,. Twas thy wearing that broad ſword there, 
18 Man. 
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the moſt 


as ever he did an enemy; for he was truly for the king 


for the king, in cheating em of their pay, and never 


all our way of wit, vir. 


a dull face, whic 
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Man, Here . let's change: I'll never wear it 
more. 

Od. How ! you won't * Prithee, don't look like 
one of our holiday captains now. a-days, with a bobkin 
by your ſide, you martinet rogue. 

Man. O, then there's hopes. [Ad. 
What, d'ye find fault with martinet ? Let me tell you, 
Sir, 'tis the beſt exerciſe, in the world: the moſt ready, 
moſt eaſy, moſt graceful exerciſe that ever was us'd, and 


Old. Nay, nay, Sir, no more; Sir, your ſervant : If 
you praiſe martinet once, I have done with you, Sir, 
Martinet ! martinet ! [ Exit Oldfox, 

Free. Nay, you have made him leave you as willing) 


and parliament: For the parliament, 1 in their lift ; and 


hurting the king's party in the field. Yes 
nter a Lawyer towards them. | 

Man. A pox, this way ! Here's a lawyer I know $f 
threatening us with another greeting. Sir 


Lawy. Sir, fir, your very lervant 3 ; I am afraid you 
had forgotten me, of 


Man. I was not afraid you had forgotten me. 


L awy. No, Sir; we lawyers have pretty good me- 
mories. 


Man. You ought to have by your wits. | 
Lauy. O, you are a very merry gentleman, Sir: Ire 


member you were merry, when 1 was laſt in your com- y 


8 b 
Man. I was never merry in thy company, Mr. law. 
yer, ſure. | 
Lawy. Why, I'm ſure you jok d upon me, and 
ſnamm'd me all night long. 
Man. Shamm'd! prithee what barbarous law. term 
is that? 


Laavy. Shamm'd ! why, don't you know that ? 'Tis 


Man. I am glad I do not know it then. Shamming! 
What does he mean by't, Freeman ? 

Free. Shamming, is telling you an ;ofipid dull lie with 

4 the ſly wag the author only laughs 

at himſelf ; and making himſelf believe tis a good jeſt, 

put the nan only upon himſelf, —_ 

an. 
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Man. So, your lawyer's jeſt, I find, like his practice, 
has more knavery than wit in't. I ſhou'd make the 
worſt ſhammer in England: I muſt always deal ingenu- 
ouſly, as I will with you, Mr. Lawyer, and adviſe you 
to be ſeen rather with attornies and ſolicitors, than ſuch 
fellows as Jam: They will credit your practice more. 
Lawy. No, Sir, your company's an honour to me. 
Man. No, faith ; go this way, there goes an attorney ; 
leave me for him: Let it never be ſaid a-lawyer's civi- 
lizy did him hurt. 
Lawy. No, worthy honour'd Sir ; I'll not leave you 
for any attorney, ſure. 
Man. Unleſs he had a fee in his hand. 
Lawy. Have you any buſineſs here, Sir? Try me: 
I'd ſerve you ſooner than any attorney breathing, 
Man. Bulineſs———5So, I have thought of a ſure 
way, [ {ide 
Yes, faith I have a little beten | 
Lawy: Have you ſo, Sir: In what court, Sir? What 
ist, Sir? Tell me but how I may ſerve you, and [I'll do'e 
Sir, and take it for as great an honour 
Man. Faith, tis for a poor orphan of a ſea- officer 
of mine, that has no money : But if it cou'd be follow'd 
in Forma Pauperis, and when the der d $ recover ASHER 
Lawy. Forma Pauperis, Sir! | 
Man, Ay, Sir. 
Several croſſing the ſiage. 
Lawy. Mr. Bumblecaſe, Mr. Bumblecaſe; 2 word with 
vou. Sir, I beg your pardon at preſent ; J have a little 
buſiueſs— 


Man. Which is not in Forma Pauperis. [Exit Lawyer. 


Free, So, you have now found a way to be rid of 
people without quarrelling. 
Enter Alderman. 
Man. but here's a city dogs will ſtick as hard upon 
us, as if I ow'd him money. 
411. Captain, noble Sir, I am yours heartily, d'yeſce : 
Why ſhou'd you avoid your old friends? 


lian. And why ſhou' 4 you follow mo? [ owe you 


noching. 
Ald. Out of my hearty reſpeſis to you : for there 
is not a man in England 
Man. Thou wouldſt fave from hanging with the ex- 
pence of a ſhilling only. 


Ald. 
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Ald, Nay, nay, but captain, you are like enough 0 


tell me 
Man. Truth, which you won't care to hear; there. 
fore you had better go talk with ſomebody elſe. 

Ald. No, I know no body can inform me better of 
ſome young wit, or ſpendthrift, that has a good dippd 
ſeat and eſtate in Middle/ex, Hertfordfbire, Efſex, or Kent, 
any of theſe wou'd ſerve my turn : Now, if you kney 

of ſuch as one, and woud not help: 

Man, You to finiſh his ruin. | 

Ald, I'faith, you ſhou'd have a ſnip 

Man, Of your noſe, you thirty-in-the-hundred raſcal, 
wou'd you make me your ſquire ſetter, your bawd for 
manors? _ 

Ald, Oh! 5 

Free, Hold, or here will be your third law-ſuit, 

Ald. Gads-precious, you hectoring perſon you, are 
you wild? I meant you no hurt, Sir: I begin to think, 
as things go, land-ſecurity beſt, and have, for a con. 
venient mortgage, ſome ten, fifteen, or twenty thouſand 
pound by me. | 

Man. Then go lay it out upon an hoſpital, and take 

a mortgage of heaven, according to your city cuſtom; 
for you think, by laying out a little money, to hook in 
that too hereafter : Do, I ſay, and keep the poor you've 
made by taking forfeitures, that heaven may not take 
yours. 

Ala. No, to keep the cripples you make this war: 
This war ſpoils our trade. ; | 

Man. Damn your trade; tis the better for't. 

Ald. What, will you ſpeak againſt our trade? 

Man. And dare you ſpeak againſt the war, our trade 

Ald. Well, he may be a convoy of ſhips I am con- 
cern'd in, 18 [ Aja. 


Come, captain, I will have a fair correſpondence with 


you, ſay what you will. 
Man. Then prithee be gone. ; 

Ala. No, faith; prithee captain, let's go drink a diſh 
of lac'd coffee, and talk of the times: ed P11 treat 
you : Nay, you ſhall go, for I have no buſineſs here. 

Man, But I have. | 
Ad. To pick up a man to give thee a dinner? Come, 
Ju do thy buſineſs for thee. : 


Mane 


[Takes him by the noſ. 
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Man. Faith, now I think on't, ſo you may, as well 
43 any man; for 'tis to pick up a man to be bound with 
me, to one who expects city ſecurity for 

Aid. Nay, then, your ſervant, captain; buſineſs muſt 
be done. | | | 

Man. Ay, if it can: But hark you, Alderman, with- 
out ou | | 

2 Buſineſs, Sir, I ſay, muſt be done; and there's an 
officer of the treaſury I have an affair with — 

| Several craſſing the ſilage. 
- [ Exit Alder man. 

Man. You ſee now what the mighty friendſhip of the 
world is; what all ceremony, embraces, and plentiful 
profeſſions come to: you are no more to believe a 
profeſſing friend, than a threatening enemy; and as no 
man hurts you, that tells you he'll do you a miſchief, 
no man, you ſee, is your ſervant who ſays he is ſo, 
Why the devil then ſhould a man be troubled with the 
flattery of knaves, if he be not a fool or cully ? or with 
the fondneſs of fools, if he be not a knave or cheat? 

Free. Only for his pleaſure; for there is ſome in 
lavghing at fools, and diſappointing knaves. 

Man. That's a pleaſure, I think, wou'd coſt you too 
dear, as well as marrying your widow to diſappoint her. 
But, for my part, I have no pleaſure by 'em but in de- 
ſpiſing 'em, whereſoe'er I meet em; and then the 
pleaſure of hoping ſo to be rid of em. But now my com. 
fort is, I am not worth a ſhilling in the world, which 


all the world ſhall know; and then I'm ſure I ſhall have 


none of em come near me. ; b 
Free. A very pretty comfort, which I think you pay 


too dear for. But is the twenty pound gone ſince the 
morning. | | | 


Man. To my boat's crew: wou'd you have the poor, 


honeſt, brave fellows want ? 
Free, Rather than you or I. | 
Man. Why, art thou wirhout money ? thou, who 
art a friend to every body ? Se I" 
Free, I ventur'd my laſt ſtake upon the ſquire to nick 


him of his mother; and cannot help you to a dinner, 


unleſs you will do dine with my lord 

Man, No, no, the ordinary is too dear for me, 
where flattery muſt pay for my dinner: I am no herald 
or poet, = ; 


Free. 
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Free. We'll go then to the biſhop's- | | 
Man. There you muſt flatter the old philoſophy : | 
cannot renounce my reaſon for a dinner, 
Free. Why, then let's go to your alderman's, 

Man. Hang him, rogue! that were not to dine; for 
he makes you drunk with lees of ſack before dinner, to 
take away your ſtomach : and there you muſt call uſury 
and extortion God's bleſſing, or the honeſt turning of the 


penny; hear him brag of the leather breeches in which 


he trotted firſt to the town, and make a greater noiſe 
with his money in his parlour, than his caſhiers do in his 


_ eompting-houſe, without hopes of borrowing a ſhilling, 


Free. Ay, a pox on't, 'tis like dining with the great 
gameſters; and when they fall to their common deſlert, 


to ſee the heaps of gold drawn on all hands, without 
going to twelve. Let us go to my Lady Goodl!y's. 


Man. There to flatter her looks: you muſt miſtake 
her grandchildren for her own ; praiſe her cook, that 


| ſhe may rail at him; and feed her dogs, not yourſelf. 


Free. What d'ye think of eating with your lawyer 


then? | 


Man. Eat with him! damn him | to hear him employ 
his barbarous eloquence in reading upon the two-and- 
thirty good bits in a ſhoulder of veal; and be forc'd 
yourſelf to praiſe the cold bribe pye that ſtinks ; and 
drink Law-French wine, as rough and as barſh as his Law- 
French. A pox on him, I'd rather dine in the Temple- 
rounds or walks, with the knights without noſes, or 
the knights of the poſt, who are honeſter fellows, and 
better company. But let us home,. and try our fortune; 


for I'll ſtay no longer here for your damn'd widow. 


Free. Well, let us go home then; for I muſt go for 
my damn'd widow, and look after my new damn'd 
charge. Three or four hundred years ago a man might 
have din'd in this hall. | 
Man. But now the lawyer only here is fed; 
Aud, Bully like, by quarrels gets his bread. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
_ Manly's Lodgiugs. 
Enter Manly and Fidelia. 


— 


Man. XIV ELL, there's ſucceſs in thy face: halt 
id. 


thou prevail'd? ſay. 


Fid. 
Mas 
thou \ 


bringi1 
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Fil. As I could wiſh, Sir. 

Man. So; I told thee what e wert fit for, and 
thou wou'd{t not believe me. Come, thank me for 
bringing thee acquainted with thy genius. Well, haſt 
thou mollified her heart for me ? | 

Fid. No, Sir, not ſo ; but what's better ! 

Man. How! what's better ! 

Fid. I ſhall harden your heart againſt her. 

Man. Have a care, Sir; my heart is too much in 
earneſt to be fool'd with, and my defire at height, and 
needs no delays to incite it: what, you are too good a 
pimp already, and know how to endear pleaſure by 
with-holding it? But leave off your page's bawdy- houſe 
tricks, Sir; and tell me, will ſhe be kind? 
Fid. Kinder than you cou'd wiſh, Sir, 
Man, So then: well, prithee, what ſaid ſhe ? 
Fid. She A | 


Man. What ? thou art {0 tedious : ſpeak comfort to 
me; what! 


Fid. That of all things you are der averſion. 

Man. How ! | 

Fid. That ſhe wou'd ſooner take a bedfellow out of 
an hoſpital, and diſeaſes into her arms, than you, 

Man, What! 

F;d. That ſhe wou'd rather truſt her honour with a 
diſſolute debauch'd heQor, nay worſe, with a finical 


bafled coward, all over loathſome with affectation of 
the fine gentleman. 


Man. What's all this you ſay ! 

Fid. Nay, that my offers of your love to her were 
more offenſive, than when parents woo their virgin- 
daughters to the enjoyment of riches only ; and that 
you were in all circumſtances as nauſeous to _ as a 
huſband on compulſion. Me 

Man. Hold | 1] underſtand you not. 85 

Fid. So, 'twill work, 1 ſee, | [ A/id:, 

Man. Did you not tell me | | 

Fid. She call'd you ten thouſand cuffians, 

Man. Hold, I ſay. 

Fid. 8888 — 
Man. Hold! 

_ Sea monſters. 


Man, Damn your intelligence ! hear mea little now. 
Fid, Nu. ſurly coward ſhe call'd you N too. 


Man. 
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Man. Won't you hold yet? Hold, or 
Fid. Nay, Sir, pardon me; I could not but tell you 
ſhe had the baſeneſs, the injuſtice to call you coward 
Sir; coward, coward, Sir. | "+. oe 

Man. Not yet? | ” 

Fid. I've done; coward, Sir. | wk 

Man. Did you not ſay, ſhe was kinder than I coy! 
wiſh her ? FR | 
Fid. Yes, Sir. 

Man. How then ?—— O——T underſtand you now. 
At firſt ſhe appear'd in rage and diſdain ; the trueſ 
fign of a coming woman: but at laſt you prevyail'd, i 
ſeems , did you not? | 

Fid. Yes, Sir, 85 

Man. So then; let's know that only: come, prithee, 
without delays. I'll kiſs thee for that news beforehand, 

Fid. So; the kiſs I'm ſure is weleome to me, what. 
ſoc'er the news will be to you. [Al. 

. Man. Come, ſpeak, my dear volunteer. 
Fid. How welcome were that kind word too, if it 
were not for another woman's ſake! [ Afide, 

Man. What, won't you fpeak ? You prevail'd for me 
at laſt, you ſay? : 3 

Fid. Na, Sir. | > 


Man. No more of your fooling, Sir; it will not agree 


with my impatience or temper. 

Fid.- Then not to fool you, Sir, I ſpoke to her for 
you, but prevai.'d for myſelf; ſhe wbu'd not hear me 
when | ſpoke in your behalf; but bid me Tay what | 
wou'd in my own, tho' ſhe gave me no oc&fzon,” ſhe 
was ſo coming, and ſo was kinder, Sir, than you cou'd 
wiſh; which I was only afraid to let you know, with- 
- out ſome warning. 8 5 

Man. How's this? Young man, you are of a lying 
age; but I muſt hear you out; and if—— _ 

Fid. I would not abuſe you, and cannot wrong her 


by any report of her, ſhe is ſo wicked. 
ow, wicked! had ſhe the impudence, at the 


Han. 
ſecond ſight of you only — 

Fid. Impudence, Sir! O ſhe has impudence enough 
to put a court out of countenance, and debauch a ſtew. 
Man. Why, what ſaid ſhe ? 

Fid. Her tongue, I confeſs, was filent, but her 
ſpeaking eyes gloted ſuch things, mote immodeſt, and 
| | laſcivious, 


laſcivious, than raviſhers can at, or women under a 
confinement think. | 


Man. I know there are thoſe whoſe eyes reflect more 


obſcenity than the glaſſes in alcoves; but there are 
others too, who uſe a little art with their looks, to make 
em more beautiful, not more loving: which vain young 
fellows, like you, are apt to interpret in their own fa- 
your, and to the lady's wrong. . 

Fid. Seldom, Sir; pray have you a care of gloting 
eyes; for he that loves to gaze upon em, will find at 
laſt a thouſand fools and cuckolds in 'em, inſtead of 
a.. | 

Man. Very well, Sir; but what, you had only eye- 
kindneſs from Olivia? ? 

Fid. I tell you again, Sir, no woman ſticks there; 
eye-promiſes of love they only keep; nay, they are 
contracts which make you ſure of em. In ſhort, Sir, 
ſhe ſeeing me with ſhame and amazement dumb, un- 
active, and reſiſtleſs, threw her twiſting arms about my 
neck, and ſmother'd me with a thouſand taſteleſs kiſſes: 
believe me, Sir, they were fo to me. - 

Man. Why did you not avoid em then? 

Fid. I fenced with her eager arms, as you did with 
the grapples of the enemy's fireſhip; and nothing but 
cutting 'em off cou'd have freed me. | 

Man. Damn'd, damn'd woman, that cou'd be ſo falſe 
and infamous! and damn'd, damn'd heart of mine, that 
cannot yet be falſe, tho' ſo infamous! What eaſy, tame, 
ſuffering, trampled things, does that little God of talk- 
ing cowards make of us! but | wy 

Fid. So! it works, I find, as I expected. [Alide. 


Man. But ſhe was falſe to me before, the told me to © 


herſelf, and yet I could not quite believe it; but ſhe 


was, ſo that her ſecond falſeneſs is a favour to me, not 


an injury, in revenging me upon the man that wrong'd 
me firſt of her love. Her love! a whore's, a wiicu's 
love 1 — But what, did ſhe not kiſs well, Sir? 
Im ſure I thought her lips— but I muſt not think 
of 'em more but yet they are ſuch I cou'd 
till kiſs 
teeth, grind 'em into mammocks, and ſpit em into 
hex cuckold's face. 

Fiz, Poor man, how uncaty he is! I have hardly the 
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grow eto — and then tear off with my 


Heart 
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heart to give ſo much pain, tho' withal I gave him a 
cure, and to myſelf new life. [Ala 
Man. But what, her kiſſes ſure cou'd- not but warm 
pu * deſire at laſt, or a compliance with her's at 
eaſt? 
Fid. Nay, more, I confeſs 
Man, What more? ſpeak. 1 
Fid, All you cou'd ſear, had paſs'd between us, if [ 
cou'd have been made to wrong you, Sir, in that nature. 
Man. Cou'd have been made! you lye, you did. 
Fid. Indeed, Sir, 'twas impoſhiible for me; beſides, 
we were interrupted by a viſit: but I confeſs, ſhe wou'd 
not let me flir, till 1 promis'd to return to her again 
Within this hour, as ſoon as it ſhou'd be dark ; by which 
time ſhe wou'd diſpoſe of her viſit, and her ſervants, and 
herſelf, for my reception; which J was fain to promiſe, 


to get from her, 


Man. Ha! Y | | 

Fil. But if ever I go near her again, may you, Sir, 
think me as falſe to you, as ſhe is; hate and renounce 
me, as you ought to do her, and I hope will do now. 

Man. Well, but now I think on't, you ſhall keep 


your word with your lady, What, a young fellow, and 
fail the firſt, nay, ſo tempting an aſſignation! 


Fid. How, Sir? | | | 

Man. I ſay, you ſhall go to her when 'tis dark, and 
ſhall not diſappoint her.. | 

Fid. I, Sir! I ſhou'd diſappoint her more by going, 
for — _ £ ks | 

Man, How fo ? 


Fid. Her impudence and injuſtice to you will make 
me diſappoint her love, loath her. 


Man. Come, you have my leave; and if you diſguſt 
her, I'll go with you, and act love, whilſt you ſhall talk 


it anly, 


Fid. You, Sir! nay, then I'll never go near her, 


| You act love, Sir! You muſt but act it indeed, after all 
1 have ſaid to you. Think of your honour, Sir ; love! 


Man. Well, call it revenge, and that is honourable; 


Þ il be reveng'd on her; and thou ſhalt be my ſecond. 


Fid. Not in a baſe action, Sir, when you are your 
own enemy. O, go not near her, Sir, for Heaven's ſake, 


far yaur own, think not of it. 


May. How concern'd you are! 1 thought Ide 
| Calc 


- 
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catch you. What, you are my rival at laſt, and are 
in love with her yourſelf; and have ſpoken ill of her 
out of your love to her, not me: and therefore wou'd 
not have me go to her? 2 

Fid. Heaven witneſs for me, tis becauſe I love you 
only, I wou'd not have you go to her. | 

Man. Come, come, the more I think on't, the more 
I'm ſatisfied you do love her : thoſe kiſſes, young man, 
I knew were irreſiſtable; 'tis certain. 

Fid. There is nothing certain in the world, Sir, but 
my truth, and your courage. 1 | ; 

Man. Your Servant, Sir. Beſits falſe and ungrate- 
ful, as ſhe has been to me; and tho' I may believe her 
hatred to me as you report it, yet I cannot think you 
are ſo ſoon, and at that rate, belov'd by her, tho' you 
may endeavour it. | ey) 

Fid. Nay, if that be all, and you doubt it till, Sir, 
I will condu& you to her; and unſeen, your ears ſhall 
judge of her falſoneſs and my truth to you, if that will 
latisfy you. | ern 

Man, Yes, there is ſome ſatisfadion in being quite 
out of doubt; becauſe *tis that alone with-holds us from 
the pleaſure of revenge. 2 

Fid. Revenge! what revenge can you have, Sir? Diſ- 
dain is beſt reveng'd by ſcorn; and faithleſs love by 
loving another, and making her happy with the other's 
loſings: Which, if I might adviſe— hi 

Enter Freeman, | we 

Man. Not a word more. 3 

Free. What, are you talking of love yet, Captain 
i thought you had done with't. | 

Man. Why, what did you hear me ſay ? 

Free. Something imperfeQly of love, I think. 

Man. I was only wond'ring why fools, raſcals, and 
deſertleſs wretches, ſhou'd ſtill have the better of men 
of merit with all women, as much as with their own 
common miſtreſs, fortune. | RS þ 

Free. Becauſe maſt women, like fortune, are blind, 


ſeem to do all things in jeſt, and take pleaſure in extra. 


vagant actions; their love deſerves neither thanks or 
blame, for they canot help it: 'tis all ſympathy ; there- 
fore the noiſy, the ſinical, the talkative, the cowardly, 
and effeminate, have the better of the brave, the reaſon- 
D 2 = | able, 
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be ſo tedious to you as you think: beſides, you ſhall 
ſee how [I rigg'd my 'ſquite out, with the remains of 
my ſhipwreck'd wardrobe ; he is under your ſea Yalg- 
de Chambre's Hands, and by this rime dreſs'd, and will 
be worth your ſeeing. Stay, and I'll fetch my fool. 
Man. No; you know I cannot. eaſily laugh: beſides, 
my volunteer and J have buſineſs abroad, 3 
[Ex. Manly, Fidelia, on one fide; Freeman on Fother. 
Enter Major Old fox and I id av Blackacre. 


able, and man of honour; for they have no more 1 5 
reaſog in their love or kindneſs, than fortune herſelf. vel 
Man. Yes, they have their reaſon: firſt, honour in a pa 
man, they fear too much to love; and ſenſe in a lover, 
upbraids their want of it; and they hate any thing that on 
diſturbs their admiration of themſelves; but they are of m 
that vain number, who had rather ſkew their falſe gene- 
rolity, in giving away profuſely to worthleſs flatterers, to 
than in paying juſt debts. And in ſhort, all women, like he 
fortune (as you ſay) and rewards, are loſt, by too much 
meriting. | / . | ir 
Fid. All women, SI ſure there are ſome who have A 
no other quarrels to a loyer's merit, but that it begets | 
their deſpair of him, wy tl 
Man. Thou art young enough to be credulous: but t 
We — | Fe | | | | V 
1 Enter one Sailor. CRP: 
1 Sail. Here are now below, the ſcolding, daggled a 
entlewoman, and that Major Old — Old fop, I | 
think you call him. * | 
Free. Oldfox, prithee bid 'em come up, with your 
leave, Captain, for now I can talk with her upon the 0 
ſquare: if I ſhall not diſturb yoouuu. ] 
Man. No; for I'll be gone. Come, Volunteer. f 
Free. Nay, pray ſtay; the ſcene between us will not 
| | 


. Wid. What, no body here! Did not the fellow ſay he 
was within ? FOES IR 1 EY 


Old. Ves, lady; and he may be perhaps a little buſy 
at preſent ; but if you think the time long till he comes, 
[ unfolding papers] I'll read you here ſome of the fruits of 
my leiſure, the overflowings of my fancy and pen. (To 
value me right, ſhe muſt know my parts.) Aldi. 

ome Ee, 
a Mid. No, no; I have reading work enough of my 
own, in my bag, I thank you, al 
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Old. Ay, law, Madam; but here's a poem, in blank 
verſe, which I think a handſome declaration of one's 
paſhon. 

Mid. O! if you talk of dechöstions, I' ſhew you 
one of the prettieſt penn'd things, which I mended too 
myſelf, you muſt know. 

Old. Nay, lady, if you have uſed yourſelf ſo much 
to the reading harſh law, that you hate ſmooth poetry; 
here is a character for you, of —— _ 

Wid. A character! nay, then I'll ſhew you my bill 
in Chancery here, that gives you ſuch a character of my 
adverſary, makes him as black 

O/d. Pſhaw ; away, away, lady. But if you think 
the character too long, here is an epigram, not above 
twenty lines, upon a cruel lady; who decreed her ſer- 
vant ſhou'd hang himſelf, to demonſtrate his paſſion. 

Wid. Decreed! if you talk of decreeing, J have ſuch 
a decree here, drawn by the fineſt clerk 

Old. O lady. lady, all interruption, and no ſenſe be. 
tween us, as if we were lawyers at the bar! But I had 
7 forgot, Apollo and Littleton never lodge in a head toge- 

ther. If you hate verſes, I'll give you a caſt of my 
politicks in proſe : tis a letter to a friend in the coun- 
try; which is now the way of all ſuch ſober, ſolid 
perſons as myſelf, when they have a mind to publiſh 
their diſguſt to the times; tho' perhaps, between you 
and I, they have no friend in the country. And ſure a 
politick, ſerious perfon, may as well have a feign'd 


friend in the country to write to, as an idle poet a feign d 


miſtreſs to write to. And ſo here's my letter to a friend, 

or no friend, in the conntry, concerning the late con- 

juncture of affairs, in relation to cofee-Zou/es : or, The 
coffee-man's caſe. 

Mid. Nay, if your letter haye a caſe in't, tis ſome- 

thing > but firſt I'll read you a letter of mine to a friend 

in the country, call'd a letter of attorney. 


Enter to them Freeman, and Jerry Blackacre, in an old | 


gaudy Suit, and red breeches of Freeman's. 

Old. What, interruption ſtill ! O the plague of inter- 
ruption! worſe to an author, than the plague of criticks; 
Wid. What's this I ſee, Ferry Blackacre, my minor, 
in red breeches ! What, haſt thou left the modeſt ſeemly 
garb of gown and cap for this? And have 1 loſt all my 
good Inns of Chancery breeding upon thee then ? and. 
D 3 thou 
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thou wilt £0 a breeding thyfelf from our Inn of Chancery 
and Wiſftminfter-hall, St coffee houſes, and ordinaries, 
play-houſes, tennis courts, and bawdy-houſes ? 

Jer. Ay, ay, what then? Perhaps Iwill; but what's 
that to you? Here's my guardian and tutor now, for. 
ſooth, that I am out of your Huckſter's hands. 

Wid. How ! thou haſt not choſen him for thy guar: 


dian yet? 


Fer. No, but he has choſen me for his charge, and 
that's all one; and I'll do any thing he'll have me, and 
go all the world over with bim; to ordinaries, and 
bawdy-houſes, or any where elſe. 

mid. To ordinaries and bawdy-houſes! Have a care, 
minor, thou wilt enfeeble there thy eſtate and body : do 


not go to ordinaries and bawdy-houſes, good Ferry. 


Fer. Why, how come you to know any ill by bawdy- 


| hovſes ? You never had any hurt by em, had you, for- 


ſooth ? Pray hold yourſelf contented ; if I do go where 
money and wenches are to be had, you may thank your- 
ſelf; for you us d me ſo unnaturally, you wou'd never 
let me have a penny to go abroad with; nor ſo much as 
come near the garret where your maidens lay; nay, 
you wou'd not io much as let me play at Hotcockles 
with em, nor have any recreation wich em, tho' one 
ſhould have kiſs'd you behind, you were ſo unnatural a 
mother, ſo you were. 

Free. Ay, a very unnatural mother, faith, quire. 

Mid. But, Jerry, conſider thou art yet but a minor; 
however, if thou wilt go home with me again, and be 
a good child, thou ſhalt fee 

Free. Madam, I muſt have a better care of my peir 
under age, than ſo; I wou'd ſooner truſt him alone with 
a ſtale waiting-woman and a parſon, than' with his 
widow-mother, and her lover or lawyer. 

Wid. Why, thou villain, part mother and minor! 
rob me of my child and my writings! but thou ſhalt 
find there's a law; and as in the cale of raviſhment of 
Weſiminſter the Second. | 
Old. Young gentleman, ſquire, pray be rul'd by your 
mother and your friends. 

Fer, Yes, I'll be rul'd by my friends, therefore not by 
my mother, ſo I won't: I'll chuſe him for my guardian 
till I am of age 3 nay may be, far as along as J live. ; 

| Mid. 
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Vid. Wilt thou ſo, thou wretch? and when thou'rt 
of age, thou wilt fign, ſeal, and deliver too, * wilt thou? 

Fer. Yes, marry. will I, if you go there too. 

Vid. O do not ſqueeze wax, fon ; rather go to ordi- 
naries, and bawdy-houſes, than ſqueeze wax: If thou 
doſt that, farewel the goodly manor of Blackaere, with 
all its woods, underwoods, and appurtenances what- 
erer. Oh, oh! I Mecpt. 

Free. Come, Madam, in ſhort, you ſee I am reſolv'd 
to have a ſhare in the eſtate, your's or your ſon's; if [ 
cannot get you, I'll keep him, who, is leſs coy, you 
find; but if you wou'd have your ſon again, you mult 
take me too. Peace, or war? Love or law? You ſ-e 
my hoſtage is in my hand: I'm in poſſeſſion 

Mid. Nay, if one of us muſt be ruin'd, e'en let it be 


him. By my body, a good one! Did you ever know | 
yet a widow marry or not marry for the ſake of her 
child? I'd have you to know, Sir, I ſhall be hard 


enough for you both yet, without marrying you; if 


Ferry won't be rul'd by me; what ſay you, booby, will 


you be rul'd? Speak. 

Fer Let one alone, can't you?) 

Wid; Wilt thou chuſe him for guardian, whom F re- 
fuſe for huſband ? 

Fer. Ay, to chuſe, I thank you. 

Mid. And are all my hopes braced, ? Shall I never 
hear thee put caſes again to John the butler, or our 
vicar? Never ſee thee amble the circuit with the judges ; 
and hear thee in our town-hall, louder than the cryer ? 

Zer. No ; for I have taken my leave of lawyering 
and pettifogging. 


Wid. Pettifogging ! Thou profane villain, haſt thou 


ſo? pettifogging !—then you ſhall take your leave of 
me, and your eſtate too; thou ſhalt be an allen to me 
and it for ever. Pettifogging 

Fer. O, but if you go there too, mother, we have 
the deeds and ſettlements ; I thank you: : wou'd you 
cheat me of my eſtate, i'fac ? 


Wid. No, no, I will not cheat your little brother Bob 3 | 


for thou wert not born in wedlock. 
Free, How's that? 
Jer. How ? what quirk has ſhe got in her head now ? 
Mid. I ſay, thou canſt not, ſhalt not inherit the Black- 


acre s eſtate, | 
D 4 Fer, 
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Jer. Why? Why, forſooth? What d'ye mean, if 
you $0 there too ? 1.5 
d. Thou art but my baſe child: and according to 
the law, canſt not inherit it: nay, thou art not ſo much 
as a baſtard eigne. 


Jer. What, what, am I then the ſon of a whore, 
mother ? 


id. The law ſays | 
Free. Madam, we know what the law ſays ; but have 


a care what you ſay : do not let your paſſion to ruin your 
ſon, ruin your reputation. 


id. Hang reputation, Sir, am not I a widow? 


Have no huſband, nor intend to have any ? Nor wou'd 


you, I ſuppoſe, now have me for a wife. 80 I think 
now I'm reveng'd on my ſon and you, without marrying, 
as 1 toid you, | | 
Fete. But conſider, Madam. 
Fer. What, have you no ſhame left in you mother! 
F/id. Wonder not at it, Major, tis often the poor 
preſs'd widow's caſe, to give up her honour to ſave her 
Jointure; and ſeem to be a light woman, rather than 


. marry : as ſome young men, they ſay, pretend to have 


the filthy diſeaſe, and loſe their credit with moſt women, 
to avoid the importunities of ſome. 
5 Ts: ( 4fide to Oldfox. 

Free. But one word with you, Madam. | 
Vid. No, no, Sir. Come, Major, let us make haſte 

now to the prerogative court. © Sag 

Old. But, lady, if what you ſay be true, will you 
ſtigmatize your reputation on record? And, if it be not 

true, how will you prove it ? | 7 
Mid. Pſhaw! I can prove any thing: and for my re- 
putation, know, Major, a wiſe woman will no more 


value her reputation, in diſinheriting a rebellious ſon of 


a good eſtate, than ſhe wou'd in getting him, to inherit 
anegas. 7775 (Ex. Wid. and Oldfox. 
Free. Madam we muſt not let her go ſo, ſquire. 
Jer. Nay, the devil can't ſtop her tho', if ſhe has 2 
mind to't, But come, bully-guardian, we'll go and ad- 
viſe with three attorneys, two proctors, two ſollicitors, 
and a ſhrewd man of White Fryars, neither attorney, 
ptoctor, or ſollicitor, but as pure a pimp to the law as any 
of 'em; and ſure all they will be hard enough for * 
| or 


_— 
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for I fear, bully-guardian, you are too good a joker to 


have any law in your head. 

Free. Thou'rt in the right on't, ſquire, I underſtand 
no law; eſpecially that againſt baſtards, ſince I'm ſure 
the cuſtom is againſt that law; and more Tok get 
eſtates by being ſo, than loſe em. Laan. 


The SCENE changes to Olivia's Lodging. 
Enter Lord Plaufible, and boy with à candle. | 


Ld. Plauf. Li gentleman, your moſt obedient 


faithful, humble ſervant : where, I be- 
ſeech you, is that divine perſon, your noble lady ? 

Boy. Gone out, my lord; but commanded me to give 
you this letter. [ Gives him à letter. 

Enter to him Novel, 

Ld. Plau. Which he muſt not obſerve. 

5 ＋ Puts it uf. 

Nev. Hey, boy, where is thy lady ? 

Boy. Gone out, Sir; but I muſt beg a word with 
you. [Gives him a letter, and exit. 

Now. For me! 7 80. [Puts up the letter. 
Servant, ſervant, my lord ; you ſee. the lady knew of 
your coming, for ſhe is gone out. 

Ld. Plauſ. Sir, I humbly beſeech you not to cenſure: 
the lady's good breeding: ſhe has reaſon to uſe-more li- 
berty with me, than with any other man. 

Now. How, Viſcount, how? 

Ld. Plauſ. Nay, I humbly beſeech you, be not in 
choler; where there is molt. love, there may be-moſt 
freedom. 

Now. Nay, then 'tis time to come to an eclaireiſſement 
with you, and to tell you, you muſt chink no more of 
this lady's love. 

Ld. Plauſ. Why, under correction, dear Sir? 

Nov. There are reaſons, reaſons, Viſcount. 

Ld, Plauſ. What, I beſeech you, noble Sir? 

Now. Prithee, prithee, be not impertinent, my lord; 
ſome of you lords are ſuch conceited, well- aſſured, im- 
pertinent rogues. 

Ld. Plauſ. And you noble wits, are ſo full of ſham-- 
ming and drolling, one knows not where to have you: 


ſeriouſly, | 
D 5 Now. 
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Now. Well, you ſhall find me in bed with this lady, 
one of theſe days. _ 
| Id. Playf. Nay, I beſeech you, ſpare the lady's ho- 
nour ; for her's and mine will be all one ſhortly. 
Now. Prithee, my lord, be not an aſs: doſt thou 
think to get her from me; I have had ſuch encourage. 
ments | 99 
Ld. Plauſ. I have not been thought unworthy of 'em. 
Now, What, not like mine! Come to an eeclairciſſe. 
ment, as I ſaid. . 
Ld. Plauſ. Why, ſeriouſly then, ſhe has told me, Vit. 
counteſs ſounded prettily. 
Now. And me, that Novel was a name ſhe wou'd 
fooner change her's for, than for any title in England. 
ILA. Plau/. She has commended the ſoftneſs and re. 
ſpectfulneſs of my behaviour. 1 perl 
Now. She has prais'd the briſkneſs of my raillery, of for 
all things, man. 8 e fak 
Ld. Pla The ſleepineſs of my eyes ſhe lik'd. all 
New. Sleepineſs! dulneſs, dulneſs. But the fierce - of 
neſs of mine ſhe ador'd. | | | 
Ld. Plauſ. The brightneſs of my hair ſhe lik'd. 7 
Wow. The brightneſs! No, the greaſineſs, I warrant. 
But the blackneſs and luſtre of mine ſhe admires, 


| th 
Ld. Plauſ. The D of my ſmile. 
New. The ſubtilty of my leer. N 
Ld. Plauſ. The clearneſs of my complexion, 

Now. The redneſs of my lips. 4 
Ld. Plauſ. The whiteneſs of my teeth. 


New. My janty way of picking them. 

Ld. Play}. The ſerch of my breath. 

Now. Ha. ha!———nay, then ſhe abus'd you, tis 
plain! for you know what Manley ſaid : the ſweetneſs 
of your pulvilio ſhe might mean; but for your breath! 
Hay ha, ha! Your breath is ſuch, man, that nothing 
but tobacco can perfume; and your complexion nothing 
cou'd mend but the ſmall pox. : | fo 

Ld. Plauſ. Well, Sir, you may pleaſe to be merry; 
bat, to put you out of all doubt, Sir, ſhe has receiv'd 
ſome jewels from me of value. 

Nov. And preſents from me; beſides what'I preſented 
her zn, by way of ombre, of three or four hun- 
dred pounds value, which I'm ſure are the earneſt pence 


Ld, 


for our love-bargain, 


/ 
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Ld, Plauſ. Nay then, Sir, with your favour, and to 


make an end of all your hopes, look "you there, Sir, 
ſhe has writ to me 


Nav. How! how! well, wel, and ſo ſhe has to me; 


look you there 
[ Deliver to each Ow their letters. 
Ld, Plan}. What's here? | 
Now, How's this ? | 
Reads out. 
My dear lord, 
0¹ 'll excuſe me, for breaking my word with you, 
ſince 'tavas to oblige, not offind you; for I am only. 
gone abroad but to diſappoint Novel, and meet you in the 
drawing room; where I expect you with as much impa- 
tience, as uihen Ius d to ſuffer Novel's viſits, the moſt im- 
pertinent fop that ever affected the name of a wit, there- 
fore not capable, I hope, to give you jealouſy ; for, for your 
fake alone, you Jaw I renounc'd an old lover, and will ao 
all the world. Burn the letter, but lay up the kindneſs 


of it in your heart, wvith your 
OLI 5 IA, 


Very fine but pray let's ſee mine. 
Ld. Plauſ. I underſtand it not; but ſure ſhe cannot 
think ſo of me. 
Reads the other leiter. 


Nov, Ju» 1 ha! meet ——for your fake — Ham 
quitted an old lover=——World burn 
I your heart with your OLIVIA. 


Juſt the ſame the names only alter'd. 

Ld. Plauſ. Surely there muſt be fome miſtake, or 
ſomebody has abus'd her, and us. 

Now. Yes, you are abus d, no doubt on't, my lord 
but I'll to Whitehail, and hs.” 

Ld. Plan. And I, where I ſhall find you are abus'd. 

Now. Where, if it beſo, for our comfort, we cannot 
fail of meeting with fellow-ſufferers enough; for as 


Freeman ſaid of another, ſhe ſtands in the drawing-room, 


like the glaſ:, ready for all comers, to ſet their gallantry 
by her : And hke the glaſs roo, lets no man go from 
her, unſatisſied with himſelf [Ex, an 
Enter Olivia and Boy, 
Oliv. Both here, and juſt gone Z 
Bay. Yes, Madam. 
DG 


Olio. 
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Oliv. But are you ſure neither ſaw you deliver the 
other a letter? | 4 

Boy. Yes, yes, Madam, I am very ſure. 


Oliv. Go then to the O'd4 Exchange, to Weſtminſter, 
- Holborn, and all the other places I told you of; I ſhall 


not need you theſe two hours: Be gone, and take the | 


candle with you, and be ſure you leave word again 
below, I am gone out, to all that aſk, | 
Boy. . Yes, Madam. e 
Oliv. And my new lover will not aſk, I'm ſure; he 
has his leſſon, and cannot miſs me here, tho' in the 
dark: Which I have purpoſely deſign'd, as a remedy 
againſt my bluſhing gallant's nrodeſty ; for young lovers, 
| ke game-cocks, are made bolder by being kept with. 
out light. 
Enter her huſband Verniſh, as from a journey. 
Ver. Where is ſhe? Darkneſs every where: [Softhy. 
Oliv, What, come before your time? My ſoul ! my 
_ Kfe ! your haſte. has augmented your kindneſs ; and let 
me thank you for it thus, and thus-—— E 


[Embracing and hiſſing him, 


And tho', my ſoul, the little time fince you left me 
has ſeem'd an age to my impatience, ſure it is yet but 
ſeven | * 

Ver. How ! who's that you expected after ſeven ? 
_ Oliv. Ha! my huſband return'd! and have I been 
throwing away ſo many kind kiſſes on my huſband, and 
wrong'd my lover already? PE [ Afaes 
Vier. Speak, I ſay, who was't you: expected after 
ſeven? 5 

Oliv, What ſhall I fay 0h [ Afider 
Why tis but ſeven days, is it, deareſt; fince- you went 
out of town? and I expected you not ſo ſoon. 

Ver. No ſure ; tis but five days fince I left you. 


Oliu. Pardon my impatience, deareſt; I thought*em 


ſeven at leaſt. 
Vier. Nay then ? 1 5 

Oliv. But, my life, you ſhall never ſtay half fo long 
from me again ; you ſhan't indeed, by this kiſs you 
ſhan't. | | | 
Vier. No, no; but why alone in the dark? 
O iv. Blame not my melancholy in your abfence—— 


Put, my ſou), ſince you went, I have ſtrange news to 
tell you ; Manly is return d 


Ver. 
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Ver. Manly returned fortune forbid. 

Oliu. Met with the Dutch in the channel, fought, 
funk his ſhip, and all he carried with him. He was 
here with me yeſterday. 

Ver. And did you own our marriage to him? 

Oliv. J told him I was married, to put am end to his 
love and my trouble ; but to whom, is yet a ſecret 
kept from him and all the world. And I have as'd him 
ſo ſcurvily, his great ſpirit will neer return to reaſon it 


it farther with me: I have ſent him to ſea. again, I 
warrant. 


Per. Twas bravely done. And fare he will now hate 


the ſhore more than ever, after ſo great a diſappoint- 
ment. Be you-ſure only to keep a while our great ſecret, 
till he be gone: In the mean time I'll lead the eaſy honeſt 
fool by the noſe, as I us'd to do; and whillt he ſays, rail 
with him at thee ! and when he's gone, laugh with thee 
at him. But have you his cabinet of jewels ſafe ? Part 
not with a ſeed-pearl to him, to keep him from ſtarv⸗ 
in 

Oliv. Nor from hanging. 

Ver. He cannot recover em; and, I think, will ſcorn 
to beg 'em again. 


Oliv. Bur, my life, have you taken the thouſand: 


pings: he left in my name, out of the goldſmith's 


hands? 


Ver. Ay, ay; they are removed to another goldſmith's. 

Oliv. Ay, but, my ſou], we had beſt have a care he 
find not where the money is : For his preſent wants (as 
I'm inform'd) are ſuch, as will make him inquiſitive 
enough. 

Ver. Vou ſay true, and he knows the man too, but 
Tl remove it to-morrow. 


Oliv. To-morrow ! O do dot ſtay till to-morrow y: 


Go to- ni night, immediately. 


Ver. Now I think ont, you adviſe well, and I will 
20 preſently. 


Oli. Preſently ! ! inſtantly : I will not let you ſtay a jot 
Yer. I will then, tho' I return not home till twelve. 


Oliv. Nay, tho' not till morning, with all my. heart. 


Go, deareſt ;. I am impatient till you are gone 


{1 hrufts him out. 
So, I have at once: now brought about thoſe two grate. 


Sol bulineſles, which all prudent women do. to 1 
ecured 
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ſecured money and pleaſure ; and now all interruptions 
of the laſt are remov'd. Go, huſband, and come up, 
friend : Juſt the buckets in the well ; the abſence of one 
brings the other. But I hope, like them too, they will 
not meet in the way, joſtle, and claſh together. 


Enter Fidelia, and Manly treading ſoftly, and Aaying 3 


behind at ſome diſtance. 
So, are you come? (but not the huſband-bucket, I 
hope, again.) Who's there? My deareſt ? 
Fid. My life 


Oliv. Right, right: Where are thy lips? Here, take 


the dumb and beſt welcomes, killes and embraces; 'tis 
not a time for dle words. In a duel of love, as in 
others, parlying ſhews baſely. Come, we are alone; 
and now the word is oy ſatisfaQtion, and defend not 
thyſeif. 


Man. How's this ? Why, be makes love like a devil 


in a play ; and in this darkneſs, which conceals her an- 
gel's face, if I were apt to be afraid, I ſhou'd think her 
a devil. [ Afrde, 

Oliv. What, you traverſe ground, young gentleman |! 


We idelia avoiding her, 


Fid. I take had only. 


Man. Good Heav'n 's1 how was I deceiv'd ! [Aete. 
Olio. Nay, you are a coward ; what, are you afraid 


of the fierceneſs of my love? 
Fid. Yes, Madam, left its violence might preſage its 


change; and I muſt needs be afraid you wou'd leave me 
quickly, who cou'd deſert ſo wars: a gentleman as 


Manly. 


Oliv, O name not his name ! for in a time of ſtolen 


Joys, as this is, the filthy name of huſband were not a 
more allay ing ſound | 
Man. There's ſome comfort yet. [Afide, 
Fid. But did you not love him? 4 
Oliv. Never. How cou'd you think it? 
Fid. Becauſe he thought it; who is a man of that 


ſenſe, nice diſcerning, and diffidency, that I ſhou'd think 


it hard to deceive him. 

Oliv. No; he that diſtruſts moſt the world, truſts moſt 
to himſelf, and is but the more eafily deceiv'd, becauſe 
he thinks he cannot be deceiv'd : His cunning is like 
the coward's ſword, by which he is oftener worſted than 
— 


Fi. 
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Fi. Vet, ſure, you us'd no common art to deceive 
him. 

Oliv. I knew he lov'd his own ſingular moroſeneſs 
ſo well, as to dote upon any copy of it; wherefore 1 
feign'd an hatred to the world too, that he might love 
me in earneſt: But, if it had been hard to deceive him, 
I'm ſure twere much harder to love him; a dogged, 
ill-manner'd—— 

Fid. D'ye hear, Sir? pray hear her. 

Alide to Manly. 

Oliv. Surly, untractable, ſnarling brute ! he] a maſ- 
tiff dog, were as fit a thing to make a gallant of. 

Man. Ay, a goat or monkey were fitter for thee. 

[Alde. 

Fid. J muſt confeſs, for my part, tho' my rival, I can- 
not but ſay he has a manly hand ſomeneſs in his face and 
men: 5 ; 

Oliv. So has a Saracen in the Sign. 

Fid. Is proper, and well made. 

Oliv. As a drayman. | 

Fid. Has wit. 

_ Oliv, He rails at all mankind. 
_ Fid. And undoubted courage. 

Oliv. Like the hangman's; can murder a man when 
his hands are ty'd. He has cruelty indeed; which is 
no more courage, than his railing is wit. 

Man. Thus women, and men like women, are too Lond 

for us, when they think we do not hear em: And re- 
| putation, like other miſtreſſes, is never true to a man in 
his abſence. [ 4/ides 
Fid. He is—— 
Oliv. Prithee no more of him: 1 thought I had fatis- 
fy'd you enough before, that he could never be a rival 
for you to apprehend. And you need not be more aſſur'd 
of my averſion to him, than by the laſt teſtimony of my 
love to you; which I am ready to give you. Come, my 
foul, this way [Pulli Fidelia. 

Fid. But, Madam, what could make you diſſemble 
love to him, when 'twas ſo hard a thing for you; and 
| Hatter his love to you? 

Oliv. That which makes al the world flatter and 
diſſemble, twas his money: I had a real paſſion for that. 
Yet I lov'd not that ſo well, as for it to take him: For 
as ſoon as I had his money, I haſtened his are, 


* — 
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like a wife, who when ſhe has made the moſt of a dying 
huſband's breath, pulls away his pillow. 
Man. Damn'd money | Its maſter's potent rival ſtill ; 
and like a ſaucy pimp, corrupts itſelf the miſtreſs it pro- 
cures for us, I Aldi. 
Oliv. But I did not think with you, my life, to paſs 
my time in talking. Come hither, come ; yet ftay, till 
I have lock'd a door in the other room, that may chance 
to let us in ſome interruption ; which reciting poets, or 
loſing gameſters fear not more than I at this time do. 


[Exit Olivia, | 


Fid. Well, I hope you are now ſatisfy'd, Sir, and wilt 
be gone to think of your revenge? TE 
Man. No, I am not ſatisfy d, and muſt ſtay to be re- 
veng'd. | 
Fu. How, Sir? You'll uſe no violence. to her, I hopez 
and forfeit your own life, to take away her's ? That 
were no revenge. | 


Man. No, no, you need not fear : My reyenge ſhall 


only be upon her honour, not her life. | 
Fid. How, Sir! Her honour! O heavens ! Conſider, 


Sir, ſhe has no honour. D'ye call that revenge ? Can 


vou think of ſuch a thing? But reflect, Sir, how ſhe hates 
and loaths you. | EY 
Man. Yes, ſo much ſhe hates me, that it wou'd be a 
- revenge ſufficient to make her acceſſary to my pleaſure, 
and then let her know it. 5 
Fid. No, Sir, no? to be reveng'd on her now, were 
to diſappoint her. Pray, Sir, let us be gone. 
e N | [ Pulls Manly, 
Man. Hold off. What, you are my rival then; and 
therefore you ſhall ſtay, and keep the door for me, 
whilſt J go in for you: But, when I'm gone, if you dare 
to ſtir off from this very board, or breathe the leaſt mur- 
muring accent, I'll cut her throat firſt ;. and if you love 
her, you will not venture her life: Nay, then I'll cut 
your throat too; and I know you. love your own life at 
eaſt. | 
Fid. But, Sir; good Sir. | 
Man. Not a word more, leſt I begin my revenge on 
her by killing you. TI | 
Fid. But are you ſure tis revenge that makes you do 
this? How can it be- | 
Man. Whiſt, 


Fit. 
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Fi4. Tis a ſtrange revenge, indeed. 

Man. If you make me ſtay, I ſhall keep my 8 and 
begin with you. No more. | 

| [Ex. Manly at the ſame door Olivia avert. 
Manet Fidelia. 

Fid. O Heavens ! is there not puniſhment enough 
In loving well, if you will hav't a crime, 

But you muſt add freſh torments daily to't, 
And puniſh us like peeviſh rivals ſtill, 

Becauſe we fain wou'd find a Heaven here ? 
But did there never any love like me, 

That untry'd tortures you muſt find me out? 
Others, at worſt, you force to kill themſelves ; 
But I muſt be ſelf murd' reſs of my love, 

Yet will not grant me pow'r to end my life, 
My cruel life ; for when a lover's hopes 

Are dead and gone, life is unmerciful. 

[“C its down and Weeds. 
Enter Manly to her. 

Man. I have thought better on't: I muſt not diſcover 
myſelf now I am without witneſſes; for if I barely ſhou'd 
publiſh it, ſhe wou'd deny it with as much impudence, 
as ſhe wou'd act it again with this young fellow here. 
Where are yor? 

Fid. Here 
be gone, 


oh 


now I ſuppoſe we may 


Man. I will; but not you: You muſt ſtay, and act the 


ſecond part of a lover, that is, talk kindneſs to her. 

Fid. Not I, Sir. 

Man. No diſputing, Sir, you muſt : Tis neceſſary to 
my deſign of coming again to morrow night. 

Fid. What, can you come again then hither? _ 

Man. Ves; and you muſt make the appointment, and 
an apology for your leaving her ſo ſoon ; for J have ſaid 
not a word to her; but have kept your counſel, as I ex- 
pe& you ſhou'd do mine. Do this faithfully, and I pro- 
miſe you here, you ſhall run my fortune till, and we will 
never part as long as we live; but if you do not do it, 
expect not to live. 


Fid. Tis hard, Sir: But ſuch a conſideration will 


make it eaſier, You won't forget your promiſe, Sir? 
Man. No, by Heavens, But I hear her coming. 
| [ Ex 


Enter 


. —— 


— — — 


— — — 


to come to you to-morrow night, if you pleaſe. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Enter Olivia to Fidelia. 
Oliv. Where is my life ? Run from me already! Von 

do not love me, deareſt ; nay, you are angry with me, 

for you wou'd not ſo much as ſpeak a kind word to me NWay. 
within : What was the reaſon ? Bas Ver. 
Fid. I was tranſported too much. | 
Oliv. That's kind: But come, my ſoul, what make; 
you here? Let us go in agein; we may be ſurpriz'd in 
this room, "tis ſo near the ſtairs. | 
Fid. No, we ſhall hear the better here, if any body 
ſhou'd come up. 
Oliv, Nay, I aſſure you, we ſhall be ſecure enough 
within : Come, come : 
Fid. J am fick, and troubled with a ſudden dizzineſs; Fid. 


cannot ſtir yet, Ver, 
Oliv. Come, I have ſpirits within. wor 
Fid. O !-——don't you hear a noiſe, Madam? cowar 


Oliv. No, no; there is none: Come, come. | 
„ [Pulls Fid, Fi 
Fid. Indeed there is; and I love you ſo much, I muſt {Mad I 
have a care of your honour, if you won't, and go; but mag 


Oliv. With all my ſoul: But you muſt not go yet: I Non. 


Come, prithee.— Fi, 
Fid. Oh !--—T'm now ſicker, and am afraid of one Ve 
of my fits. Here 


Oliv. What fits ? | pen 
Fid. Of the falling: ſickneſs; and I lie generally an a 
hour in a trance: Therefore pray conſider your honour, 0s. 


for the ſake of my love, and let me go, that I may return " 
to you often. | | 7% "ow 
Oliv. But will you be ſure then to come to-morrow 7 
night ? Y | 
Fid. Yes. : 0 WA 
Oliv. Swear. wa 
Fid. By our paſt kindneſs. | 7 
Oliv. Well, go your ways then, if you will, you naughty " 
creature you, f Ex. Fidelia. whi 
Theſe young lovers, with their fears and modeſty, make aw. 
themſelves as bad as old ones to us; and I apprehend | 
their baſhfulneſs more than their tattling. | be 
| Fidelia returns, 


Fi. O Madam, we're undone ! There was a gentle- 
| man 
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man upon the ſtairs, coming up with a candle, which 
made me retire. Look you, here he comes. 

Euter Verniſh, and his man with-a light. 

Oliv. How | my huſband! Oh [undone indeed! this 
way. W 61 | Exit. 
Ver. Ha! You ſhall not eſcape me ſo, Sir. 

It ; [Stops Fidelia. 

Fid. O Heavens! more fears, plagues, and torments 
yet in ſtore! 25 [ Afrat. 

Ver. Come, Sir, J gueſs what your buſineſs was here; 
but this muſt be your buſineſs now. Draw. [ Draws: 

Fid. Sir | e . 

Ver. No expoſtulations : I ſhall not care to hear of't, 
Draw. 1270 
Fid. Good Sir. | | 
Ver. How, you -raſcal ! not courage to draw; yet 


durſt do me the greateſt injury in the world? Thy 


cowardice ſhall not ſave thy life. 


Ei [Offers to run at Fidelia. 
Fid. O hold, Sir, and ſend but your ſervant down, 


and I'll ſatisfy you, Sir, I cou'd not injure you as you 
imagine, b 5 . | 


Ver. Leave the light, and be gone, [Ex. Serv. 


Now, quickly, Sir, what have you to ſay, or 
Fid. I am a woman, Sir, a very unfortunate woman. 
Ver. How ! A very handſome woman, ['m ſure then: 
Here are witneſſes of't too, I confeſs | 
[ Pulls off her Peruke, and feels her breaſts. 
Well, Lm glad to find the tables turn'd; my wife is in 
more danger of cuckolding than I was. Aide. 
Fi. Now, Sir, I hope you are ſo much a man of ho- 
nour, as to let me go; now I have ſatisfied you, Sir. 
Ver. When you have ſatisfied me, madam, I will. 


Fid. | hope, Sir, you are too much a gentleman, to 


urge thoſe ſecrets from a woman, which concern her 


honour : You may gueſs my misfortune to be love, by . 
my diſguiſe : But a pair of breeches cou'd nat wrong 


you, Sir, | | 
Ver. I may believe love has chang'd your outſide, 
3 cou'd not wrong me; but why did my wife run 
away n 
Fid. I know not, Sir; perhaps becauſe ſhe wou'd not 
be forc'd to diſcover me to you, or to guide me from 
four ſuſpicions, that you might not diſcover me youre i 
| 1 Wnic 


— 
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which un-gentleman-like curioſity I hope you will cee J. 
to have, and let me go. | nee 
Ver. Well, Madam, if I muſt not know who you ate ! uf 
"twill ſuffice for me only to know certainly what yon For © 
are; which you muſt not deny me. Come, there is 
bed within, the proper rack for lovers : And if you ar 
a woman, there you can keep no ſecrets; you'll tell ne 
all there unaſk'd. Come. | [Pulls by, 
 Fid. Oh! what d'ye mean? Help, oh—— 
Vier. I'll ſhew you: But 'tis in vain to cry out: Ny 
one dares help you ; for I am lord here, 
Fid. Tyrant here: But if you are mafter of this houſe, 
which I have taken for a ſanctuary, do not violate i 
yourſelf. TO 
Vier. No, I'll preſerve you here, and nothing ſhal Bt 
Hurt you, and will be as true to you as your diſguiſe ; but aps 
you muſt truſt me then. Come, come. Pulli ber. 7 
Fid. Oh! oh | rather than you ſhou'd drag me to a 95 
deed ſo horrid and ſo ſhameful, I'll die here a thouſand I Ws 


deaths : But you do not look like a raviſher, Sir. of op 
Ver. Nor you like one wou'd put me to't ; but if you 7 
Will wn 5 muc 
Fid. Oh ! oh! Help, help — | ver 
Enter Servant. Beil 


Ver. You ſaucy raſcal, how durſt you come in? When Ml 72 
you heard a woman ſqueak, that ſhou'd have been your 0 
cue to ſhut the door. „ ; 
Serv. I come, Sir, to let you know the Alderman MW f 
coming home immediately after you were at his houſe, MW "** 
has ſent his caſhier with the money, according to your P, 


Note. | 


Jer. Damn his money: Money never came to any 
ſure unſeaſonable till now. Bid him ſtay. N © 
Serv. He ſays, he cannot a moment. | a 
Ver. Receive it you then. * 


Serv. He ſays he muſt have your receipt for it: He 
is in haſte, for J hear him coming up, Sir. 5 
Ver. Damn him. Help me in here then with this P 
diſhonourer of my family, 7 5 
Fid. Oh! oh 
Serv. You ſay ſhe is a woman, Sir. | |: 
Jer. No matter, Sir: Muſt you prate ? : 
Fid. Oh Heaven's ! is there 


[They thruft her in, and lock the dbor. 0 


Ver. 
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gr. Stay there, my priſoner ; you have a ſhort re- 
"166 

Pl fetch the gold, and that we can't reſiſt, 
For avith a 185 hand tis ave raviſh beſt. 
[ Exeunt, 


— 


Aer v. SEN E l. 
Enter Olivia and Eliza. 


Oliv. H. Couſin, nothing troubles me, but that I 

| have given the malicious world its revenge, 
and reaſon now to talk as treely of me, as I us'd to do 
of it. 

Eliz. Faith, then let not that trouble you; for to be 
plain, couſin, the world cannot talk worle of you, than 
it did before. 

Oliv. How, couſin? I'd have you to know, before 
this /aux pas, this trip of mine, the world cou d not talk | 
or me. =: 

Elix. Only that you mind other people s actions ſo 
much, that you take no care of your own, but to hide 
'em; that like a thief, becauſe you know yourſelf moſt 
guilty, you impeach your fellow- criminals firſt, to clear 
yourſelf. 

Oliv. O wicked world! 

Elix. That you pretend an averſion to all mankind 
in publick, only that their wives and miſtreſſes may 
not be jealous, and hinder you of their converſation in 
private. | 

Oliv. Baſe world ! 

Elix. That abroad, you faſten quarrels upon innocent 
men, for talking of you, only to bring em to aſk your 
pardon at home, and to become dear friends with them, 
who were hardly your acquaintance before. 

Oliv. Abominable world! 

Elix. That you condemn the obſcenity of modern 
plays, only that you may not be cenſur'd for never mil- | 
ing the moſt obſcene of the old ones. 

Omv. Damn'd world! 

Elix. That you deface the nudities of pictures, and 
little ſtatues, only becauſe they are not real. 

Oliv. O, fie, fie, fie! hideous, hideous ! couſin, the | 

obſcenity of their cenſures makes me blah, 
| Eliz 
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Elis. The truth of em the naughty world wou'd (ay 
now. | 
Enter Lettice haſtily. 
Let. O, Madam! here is that gentleman coming up 
who now you ſay is my maſter. - 
Oliv O, couſin, whither ſhall I run ? Protect me, 
or Olivia Tuns aavay, and flands at a diffance. 
| Enter Verniſh. 
Ver. Nay, nay, come 
O/iv. O, Sir, forgive me. 


Ver. Yes, yes, 1 can forgive you being alone in the | 


dark with a woman in man's clothes; but have a care of 
a man in womens' clothes. 

Oliv. What does he mean? he diſſembles, only to 
get me into his power: Or has my dear friend made 
him believe he was a woman ? My huſband may be de. 
ceiv'd by him, but I'm ſure I was not. [ Aide, 


Ver. Come, come, you need not have lain out of your 


houſe for this ; but perhaps you were afraid, when [ 
was warm With ſuſpicions, you muſt have diſcover'd who 
ſhe was : And, prithee, may not I know it ? 


Oliv. She was—(T hope he has been deceiv'd : And 


ſince my lover has play'd the card, I muſt not renounce.) 
155 ü | | ES Afiae. 
Ver. Come, what's the matter with thee ? If | mul 
not know who ſhe is, I'm ſatisfied without. Come 
hither. 
Oliv. Sure you do know her; ſhe has told you her- 
ſelf, I ſuppoſe. 


Ver. No, I might have known ker better, but that! 


was interrupted by the goldſmith, you know, and was 
forc'd to lock her into your chamber, to keep her from 
his ſight; but, when I return'd, I found ſhe was got 
away, by tying the window-curtains to the balcony, by 
which ſhe ſlid down into the ſtreet: For, you muſt know, 
I jeſted with her, and made her believe I'd. raviſh her; 
which ſhe apprehended, it ſeems, in earneſt, 
Oliv. Then ſhe got from you ? 
Fr, 10h: 
. Oliv. And is quite gone 
Ver. Yes. | 
Oliv, I'm glad on't, otherwiſe you had raviſh'd 
her, Sir? But how durſt you go ſo lar, as to make her 
believe 
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lieve you wou'd raviſh her? Let me underſtand that, 
Sir. What, there's guilt in your face, you bluſh too: 
Nay, then you did raviſh her, you did, you baſe fel- 


low. What, raviſh a woman in the firſt month of 


our marriage! 'tis a double injury to me, thou baſe, 


pngrateful man! wrong my bed already, villain 11 
cou'd tear out thoſe ſalſe eyes, barbarous unworthy 


wretch. 
Flix. So, to! 
Ver. Prithee hear, my dear. 
Oliv. I will never hear you, my plague, my torment. 
Ver. I ſwear —-——prithee hear me. £ 
Oliv. I have heard already too many of your falſe 
oaths and vows, eſpecially your laſt in the church. O 


wicked man! and wretched woman that was ! with * 


I had then ſunk down into a grave, rather than to have 
given you my hand, to be led to your loathſome bed, 
Oh Oh—— _ [Seems to awrep. 


My dear.— 
Oliv. My devil | 
Ver. Come, prithee be appeas'd and go home; ] have 


beſpoken our {upper betimes : For I cou'd not eat, till 1 


found you, Go, III give you all kind cf ſatisfaftions ; 
and one, which uſes to be a reconciling one, two hun- 
dared of thoſe guineas I receiv'd laſt night, to do what 
you will with. £ 
Oliv. What, wou'd you pay me for being your 
bawd ? 

Ver. Nay, prithee no more; go, and I'll thoroughly 
ſatisfy you when I come home; and then, too, we will 
have a fit of laughter at Manly, whom I am going to 


find at the Cock in Bow-ftrcet, where I hear he din'd, 


Go, deareſt, go home. = | 
Eliz. A very pretty turn, indeed, this! [ 4/ae. 
Ver. Now, couſin, ſince by my wife I have that ho- 


nour and privilege of calling you ſo, I have ſomething 


to beg of you too; which is not to take notice of our 
marriage to any whatever yet a while, for ſome reaſons 
very important to me: And next, that you will do my 


wile the honour to go home with her; and me the 
| | favour, 


Ver. So, very fine! juſt a martiage-quarrel ! which 
tho” it generally begins by the wife s fault, yet, in the 
concluſion, it becomes the huſband's; and whoſoever, 
offends at firſt, he only is ſure to aſk pardon at laſt, 


n 
2 - 
- 
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favour, to uſe that power you have with her, in our 
reconcilement. 


Eliz. That I dare promiſe, Sir, will be no hard 


matter. | 
Your Servant. [Exit Verniſh, 
Well, couſin, this I confeſs was reaſonable hypocriſy, 
ou were the better for't. : | 

Oliv, What hypocriſy? EE 

Eliz. Why, this laſt deceit of your huſband was lay. 
ful, ſince in your own defence. 


Oliv. What deceit? I'd have you to know, I never 


deceiv'd my huſband. 


Elix. You do not underſtand me, ſure; I ſay, this 


was an honeft come off, and a good one: but 'twas a 
ſign your gallant had had enough of your converſation, 
ſince he cou'd fo dexterouſly cheat your huſband in 
paſſing for a woman ? | e 
Oliv. What d'ye mean, once more, with my gallant, 
and paſſing for a woman ? Ng 


Eliz. What do you mean? You ſee your huſband took | 


him ſor a woman, 
Olio. Whom? „ | | 
Eliz. Hey dey! why, the man he found you with, 
for whom laſt night yz ou were ſo much afraid; and who 
you told mexx 7h) 1 8 
Oliv, Lord, you rave ſure! | 
Eliz. Why, did not you tell me laſt night 
Oizv. I know not what I might tell you laſt night, 
in a fright, 


Elix. Ay, what was that fright for? For a woman? 


Beſides, were you not afraid to ſee your huſband juk 
now? I warrant only for having been found with a 
woman ! Nay, did you not juſt now too own your 
falſe ſtep, or trip, as you call'd it? which was with a 
woman too! Fie, this fooling is ſo inſipid, tis offenſive, 
Oliv. And fooling with my honour will be more 
offenſive. Did you not hear my huſband ſay, he found 


me with a woman in man's cloaths? And d'ye think he 


does not know a man from a woman? _ 
Eliz. Not ſo well, I'm {ure, as you do; therefore 
I'd rather take your word. | 
Oliv. What, you grow ſcurrilous, and are 1 find 
more cenſorious than the world: I myſt have a care of 
you, I ee. | | | 
| Elix. 
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Elix. No, you need not fear yet, I'll keep your ſecret. 
Oliv. My ſecret! I'd have you to know, I have no 
need of confidants, tho' you value yourſelf upon being 
a good one. k „ 
Elix. O admirable confidence! you ſhew more in de- 
nying your wickedneſs, than other people in glory ing in't. 
Oliv. Confidence, to me! ſuch language! nay, then, 
111 never fee your face again. [Pl quarrel with her, 
that people may never Believe I was in her power ; but 
take for malice all the truth ſhe may ſpeak againſt me. 
Aſide.) Lettice, where are you? Let us be gone from 
this cenſorious ill woman. We | 
Elix. Nay, thou ſhalt ſtay a little, to damn thyſelf 
quite, Afde.] One Word firſt, pray, Madam; can 
you ſwear, that whom your huſband found you with 
Oliv. Swear ! ay, that whoſoever 'twas that ſtole up, 
unknown, into my room, when 'twas dark, I know nor, 
whether man or woman, by heavens, by all that's good g 
or, may I never more have joys here, or in the other 
world: nay, may I eternally 8 
Elix. Be damn'd. So, ſo, you are damn'd enough 
already by your oaths; and I enough confirm'd ; and now 
you may pleaſe to be gone. Yet take this advice with 
you, in this plain-dealing age, to leave off forſwearing 
yourſelf ; for when people hardly think the better of a 
woman for her real modeſty, why ſhould you put that 
great conſtraint upon yourſelf to feign it? 
Oliv, O hideous! hideous advice! let us go out of 
the hearing of it: ſhe will ſpoil us, Lettice. | 
[Ex. Oliv, and Let. at ane door, Eliz. at other. 


The SCENE changes to the Cock in Bowſtreet. 


A Table and Bottles. 
| Manly and Fidelia. - 
Man. OW! ſav'd her honour, by making her 
| & 4 Huſband believe you were a woman! "Twas 
well, but hard enough to do, ſure. : 
. Fig. We were interrupted before he could contradict 
me. ay | 


Mar. But can't you tell me, dye ſay, what kind of 
man he was? 


Fid. 1 was ſo frightened, I confeſs, I can given» 
other account of him, but that he was 1 ret y tal, round 
fac'd, and one, I'm ſure, I had ne'er ſecu be fort. 


Ma :: 
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. Man. But ſhe, you ſay, made you ſwear to return to. 


night, : 
Fid. But I have ſince fworn, never to go near her 
again ; for the huſband would murder me, 6r worſe, if 
he caught me again. Ta. 
Man, No, I will go with you, and defend you to-night, 
and then [I'll ſwear too, never to go near her again. 
Fid. Nay, indeed, Sir, I will not go to be acceſſary 
to your death too :. beſides, what ſhould you go again, 
Sir, for? a EY | 5 
Man. No diſputing, or advice, Sir; you have reaſon 
to know 1 am unalteraple. Go therefore preſently, and 
write her a note, to enquire if her aſſignation with you 
holds; and if not to be at her own houſe, where elſe: 
and be importunate to gain admittance to her to night. 
Let your meſſenger, ere he deliver your letter, enquire 
firſt, if her huſband be gone out. Go, 'tis now almoſt 
Rx of the clock; I expect you back here before ſeven, 
with leave to ſee herthen. Go, do this dextroufly, and 
expect the performance of my laſt night's promiſe, never 
to part with you, 5 . 
Fid. Ay, Sir; but will you be ſure to remember that? 
Man. Did 1 ever break my word? Go; no more re- 
plies or doubts, * IQxæit Fidelia. 
Enter Freeman to Manly. 1 
Where haſt thou been ? 33 
Free. In the next room, with my Lord Plau/ible and 
Novel. | £5 | 
Man. Ay, we came hither, becauſe it was a private 
houſe ; but with thee indeed no houſe can be private, for 
thou haſt that. pretty quality of the familiar fops of the 
town, who in an eating-houſe always keep company with 
all people in't, but thoſe they came with. | 
Free. JI went into their room, but to keep them, and. 
my own fool the ſquite, out of your room; but you 
| ſhail be peeviſh now, becauſe you have no money: but 


why the devil won't you write to thoſe we were ſpeaking 
of? Since your modeſty, or your ſpirit, will not ſuffer 


* 


hou to ſpeak: to 'em, to lend you money, why won't 
you try em at laſt that way ? | 


Mun. Becauſe I know em already, and can bear want 


better than denials, nay, than obligations. 
Free. Deny you! they cannot: all of 'em have been 
„gur intimate friends, 


Mar. 
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Man. No, they have been people only I have oblig't 
particularly. | 

Free. Very well; therefore you ought to go to em 
the rather, ſure. | 

Man No, no : thoſe you have oblig'd moſt, moſt cer. 
tainly avoid you, when you can oblige em no longer; 
and they take your viſits like ſo many duns; friends, like 
miſtreſſes, are avoided for obligations paſt. 

Free. Pſhaw ! but moſt of em are your relations; 
men of great fortune and honour. 

Man. Yes; but relations have ſo much honour, as to 
think poverty taints the blood : and diſown their want- 
ing kindred ; believing, I ſuppoſe, that as riches at firſt 
make a gentleman, the want of 'em degrades him. But” 
damn 'em, now I'm poor, I'll anticipate their contempt, 
and diſown them. DO OS | 

Free, But you have many # female acquaintanee, 
whom you have been liberal to, who may have a lca.c 
to refund to you a little, if you wou'd aik it: they ate 
not all Ol/ivia's. » * 

Man. Damn thee! how couldſt thou think of ſuch a 
thing? I wou'd as ſoon. rob my footman of his wages, 
Beſides, twere in vain too: for a wench is like a box 
in an ordinary, receives all people's money eaſily, but 
there's no getting, nay, ſhaking any out again; and he 
that fills it, is ſure never to keep the key, 

Free. Well, but noble Captain, would you make me 
believe that you, who know half the town, have ſo 
many friends, and have oblig'd ſo many, can't borrow 
fifty or an hundred pounds ? 8 

Man. Why, noble lieutenant, you who know all the 
town, and call all you know friends, methinks ſhould 
not wonder at it; ſince you find ingratitude too: for 
how many lords families (tho deſcended from black. 
ſmiths, or tinkers) haſt thon call'd great and illuſtrious? 
How many ill tables call'd good eating? How many 
noiſy coxcombs, wits? how many pert coaching 
cowards, ſtout? how many taudry affected rogues, well 
dreſs'd ? how many perukes admir'a? and how many 
lll verſes applauded ? and yet canſt not borrow a ſhil- 
ting: doſt thou expect I, who always ſpoke truth, 
mould? | | 

Frce, Nay, now you think vou have paid me; b. 
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hark you, Captain, I heard of a thing: call'd grinning 
honour, but never of ſtarving honour. 
Man. Well, but it has been the fate of ſome brave 


men: and if they won't give me a ſhip again, I can go 
ſtarve any where with a muſket on my ſhoulder. 

Free, Give you a ſhip) Why, you will not ſollicit it? 

Man. If I have not ſollicited it by my ſervices, [ 
know no other way. 

Free. Your ſervant, Sir; nay, then I'm ſatisfied, I 
muſt ſollicit my widow the cloſer, and run the deſperate 
fortune of matrimony on ſhore. [ Exit, 
| Enter to Manly, Verniſh. 

Man. Howl-———Nay, here is a friend, indeed; 
and he that has him in his arms, can know no wants. 
RE ot ©. [Embraces Verniſh, 

Ver. Dear Sir! and he that is in your arms, is ſecure 
from all fears whatever; nay, our nation is ſecure by 
your defeat at ſea, and the Dutch that fought againſt 

you, have prov'd enemies to themſelves anly, in bring- 
ing you back to us, | 

Man. Fye, fye ; this from a friend? And yet from any 
other 'twere rafufferable : I thought I ſhould never have 
taken any thing ill from you. | 

Vier. A friend's privilege is to ſpeak his mind, tho it 
be taken ill, | | „ 
Man. But your tongue need not tell me you think too 
well of me: I have found it from your heart, which 
ſpoke in actions, your unalterable heart. But Oi via is 
falſe, my friend, which J ſuppoſe is no news to you. 

Ver. He's in the right on't. —_ F/7; 

Man. But couldſt thou not keep' her true to me ? 

Ver. Not for my heart, Sir. | | 
Man. But cculd you not perceive it at all before 1 
went? Could ſhe ſo deceive us both ? „ 
Vier. I muſt contefs, the firſt time I knew it, was 
three days after your departure, when ſhe receiv'd the 
money you had left in Lombard. ſtreet, in her name; and 
ber tears did not hinder her, it ſeems, from counting 
that. You would truſt her with all, like a true generous 

lover. | | 

Manu. And ſhe like a mean jiltir g 

Ver. Traiterous. 

Man. Baſe 

Her. DAamn'don— 
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Man. Covetous— 

Per. Mercenary e 
I can hardly hold from laughing. [ Afde. 

Mau. Ay, a mercenary whore indeed: for ſhe made 
me pay her before 1 lay with her. 

Ver. How! Why, have you lain with her ? 

Man. Ay, ay. 

Ver. Nay, ſhe deſerves you ſhould report it at leaſt, 
tho' you have not. 

Man. Report it! by Heav'n tis true, 

Ver. How! ſure not. 

Man. I do not uſe to lie, nor you | to doubt me. 

Ver. When. 

Man. Laſt night, about ſeven or eight of the clock. 

Ver. Ha! = Now I remember, I thought ſhe ſpake 
as if ſhe expected ſome other, rather chan me: A con- 
founded whore indeed! [ {fiaes 

Man, But what, thou wonder'ſt at it! nay, you ſeem 
to be angry too, 

Ver. 1 cannot but be enrag'd zoninft. her, for her 
uſage of you: Damn'd, infamous, common jade. 

Man, Nay, her cuckold, who firſt cuckolded me in 
my money, ſhall not laugh all himſelf : we will do him 
reaſon, ſhan*t we? 

Ver. Ay, ay. 

Man. But thou doſt not, for ſo great a friend, take 
pleaſure enough in your friend's revenge, methinks. 

Ver. Ves, yes; Pm glad to know it, ſince you have 
lain with her. 

Man. Thou canſt not tell who that raſcal, her cue- 
kold, is? 

Ver. No, 

Man. She would keep it from you, I ſuppoſe. 

Ver. Yes, yes 

Man. Thou would'f laugh, if thou kneweſt but all 
the circumſtances of my having her. Come, I'll tell 
thee, 
. Ver. Damn her: I care not to hear any more of 
| her, ; 
Man. Faith, thou ſhalt, You muſt know 
Enter Freeman backwards, endea ouring to keep out + No. 

vel, Lord Plauſible, Jerry, and « Olftox, wha all preſi 


upon him. 
E3 


-_- 


Free. 
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Free. I tell you, he has a wench with him, and wou'd 
be private. Sew 


Man. Damn 'em; a man can't open a bottle in theſe _ 


eating-houſes, but preſently yon have theſe impudent, 
intruding, buzzing flies and inſects in your glaſs——— 
Well, I'll tell thee anon. In the mean time, prithee go 
to her, but not from me, and try if you can get her to 
lend me but an hundred pound of my money, to ſupply 
my preſent wants; for I ſuppoſe there is no recovering 
any of it by law. | 
Ver. Not any: Think not of it. Nor by this way 
neither. | | 
Man. Go try, atleaſt, | 
Ver. I'll go; but I can ſatisfy you beforehand it will 
be to no purpoſe : You'll no more find a refunding 
wench | | | 
Man. Than a refunding lawyer: Indeed their fees 
alike, ſcarce ever return: However, try her; put it to 
her. 


Ver. Ay, ay, I'll try her : put it to her home, with a 
vengeance. [Ex. Verniſh. 


TO - Manentceteri. PE 
Now, Nay, you ſhall be our judge, Manly. Come, 
Major, I'Il ſpeak it to your teeth: If people provoke 


f 


me to ſay bitter things to their faces, they muſt take 


what follows; tho', like my lord Plauſible, I'd rather 
do't civilly behind their backs. 

Man. Nay, thou art a dangerous rogue, I've heard, be- 
hind a man's back. | | 


Ld. Plauſ. You wrong bim ſure, noble captain : He 


wou'd do a man no more harm behind his back, than 
to his face. EO * 

Free. I am of my lord's minßcg. 

Man. Yes, a ſool, like a coward, is the more to be 
fear'd behind a man's back, more than a witty man; 
for as a coward is more bloody than a brave man, a fool 
is more malicious than a man of wit. | 

| Naw. A fool, Tar— a fool! Nay, thou art a brave 


ſea judge of wit: A fool! Prithee when did you ever 


find me want ſomething to ſay, as you do often? 
Man. Nay, I confeſs, thou art always talking, roar- 
ing, or making a noiſe, that I'll ſay for thee. 

Now. Well, and is talking a fign of a fool? 


Man. 
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Man. ves, always ne eſpecially too if; it be loud 
and faft, 1s the fign of a fool, 

Now. Pſhaw ! Talking is like fencing, the quicker 
the better; run em down, run.'em down, no matter for 
parrying ; puſh on ſtill, fa, ſa, ſa : No matter whether 
you argue in form, puſh'i in guard, or no. 

Man. Or hit, or no; I think thou always talk'ſt with- 
out thinking, Novel 

New. Ay, ay; ſtudy'd play's the worſe, to follow the 
allegory, as the old 4. ſays. 

O. d. A young fop ? 

Man. I ever thought the man of moſt wit had been 


like him of moſt money, who has no vanity in ſhew- . 


ing it every where; whilſt the beggarly puſher of his 
fortune, has all he has about him ſtill only to ſhew, 

Now. Well, Sir, and make a very pretty ſhew in the 
world, let me tell you ; nay, a better than your cloſe 
hunks. A pox, give me ready money in play. What 
care I for a man's reputation ? What are we the 
_ for your fubCantial thrifty curmudgeon in wit, 
ir? 

Old. Thou art a profuſe young rogue, indeed. 


Mo. 80 much for talking, which, I think I have 
prov'd a mark of wit; and ſo is railing, and making 
a noiſe : For railing is ſatire, you know; and roaring 


and making a noiſe, humour. 


Enter to them Fidelia, taking Manly afide, and * 


him a paper. 

Fid. The hour is betwixt ſeven and eight exaQly : 
"Tis now half an hour after fix, 

Man. Well, go then to the piazza, and wait for me : 
As ſoon as it is quite dark, I'll be with you. I muit 
ſtay here yet a while for my friend. But is railing ſatire, 
N 1 Fidelia. 

Free. And roaring and making a noiſe, humour? 

Now. What, won't you confefs there's humour in roar- 
ing and making a noiſe ? | | 

Free. No. | 

Now, Nor in, cutting napkins and hangings? 

Man. No ſure. 

Now. Dall fop! 

Old. O rogue, rogue, inſipid rogue! Nay, gentle- 


men, allow him thole things for wit ;. for his parts lie 


enl / that . 


Nov, 
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Now, Peace, old fool, I wonder not at thee ; but 
that young fellows ſhou'd be ſo dull, as to ſay there's no 
humour in making a noiſe, and breaking windows! ! 
tell you there's wit and humour too in both; and a wit 
1s as well known by his frolick, as by his ſmile. 

Old. Pure rogue! there's yoor modern wit for you! 
wit and humour in breaking of windows! There's 
miſchief, if you will, but no wit or humour. 

Nov. Prithee, prithee peace, old fool; I tell you, where 
_ there's miſchief, there's wit. Don't we eſteem the 

monkey a wit amongſt beaſts, only becauſe he's miſ- 


1 
chievous? And let me tell you, as good nature is a ſign 7 
of a fool, being miſchievous is a ſign of a wit. 1 
Old. O rogue, rogue! vretending to be a wit, by do- Wis 
ing miſchief and railing. 
Now: Why, thou, old fool, haſt no other pretence to 0 
the name of wit, but by railing at new plays? 


Old. Thou, by railing at that facetious noble way of 
wit, quibbling. | 
Now. Thou call'ſt thy dulneſs, gravity ; and thy doz- 
ing, thinking, | | 
Old. You, Sir, your dulneſs, ſpleen ; and you talk 
much, and ſay nothing. | 


Nav. Thou readeſt much, and underſtandeſt nothing, 
Sir. 
Old. You laugh loud, and break no jeſt. 

New. You rail, and no-body hangs himſelf ; and 
thou haſt nothing of the ſatire, but in thy face. 

Old. And you have no jeſt, but your face, Sir, 

Now. Thou art an illiterate pedant. 

Old. Thou art a fool with a bad memory, 

Man. Come, a pox on you both, you have done like 
wits now ; for you wits, when you quarrel, never give 
over till ye prove one another fools. 

Now, And you fools have never any occaſion of laugh- 
Avg at us wits, but when we quarrel : Therefore let 
us be friends, O/dfox. 

Man. They are ſuch wits as thou art, who make the 
name of a wit as ſcandalous as that of bully ; and fignity 
a loud laughing, talking, incorrigible coxcomb, as bully 
a roaring hardened coward, | 
Free. And would have his noiſe and laughing pals 
ſor wit, as t'other his huffing and bluſtering for cou- 


rage. 0. 


Enter 
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Enter Vernifh. | | 

Man. Gentlemen, with your leave, here is one I wou'd 
ſpeak with; and I have nothing to fay to you. 

| Puts em out of the room. 
Manent Manly, Verniſh. 

Ver. I told you 'twas in vain to think of getting mo- 
ney out of her. She ſays, if a ſhilling wou'd do't, ſhe 
wou'd not ſave you from ſtarving or hanging, or what 
you wou'd think worſe, begging or flattering ; and rails 
ſo at you, one wou'd not think you had lain with her. 


Man. O friend, never truſt for that matter a woman's 


railing ; for ſhe is no leſs a diſſembler in her hatred than 
her love: And as her fondneſs of her huſband is a ſign 
he's a cuckold, her railing at another man is a fign ſhe 
lies with him. <A | | 
Ver. He's in the right on't : I know not what to truft 


to. | _ [ Afar. 
Man. But you did not take any notice of it to her, I 

hope? 
Ver. So. Cure he is afraid I ſhould have diſ- 
prov'd him by an enquiry of her: All may be well yet. 
| : [ Jade, 


Man. What haſt thou in thy head, that makes thee 
ſeem fo unquiet? | | | | | 

Ver. Only this baſe impudent woman's falſeneſs : I 
cannot put her out of my head, | 

Man. O, my dear friend, be not you too ſenſible of 
my wrongs ; for then I ſhall fee] 'em too with more pain, 
and think them inſufferable, Damn her, her morey, 
and that ill-natur'd whore too, fortune herſelt : But if 
thou would'ſt eaſe a little my preſent trouble, prithee 
80 borrow me ſomewhere elſe ſome money, I can trouble 
tnee, | 

Ver. You trouble me, indeed, moſt ſenſibly, when you 


command me any thing I cannot do: I have lately loſt 


à great deal of money at play, more than I can yet 
pay; ſo that not only my money, but my credit too is 
gone, and know not where to borrow ;. but cou'd rob a 
enurch for you. [Yet wou'd rather end your wants, by 


cutting your throat. Aas. 
Man. Nay, then I doubly feel my poverty, ſince I'm: 
mcapable of ſupplying thee. ( Embraces Verniſh. 


Ver. But, methinks, ſhe that granted you the laſt 


ES favous 
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_ favour (as they call it) ſhou'd not deny you any thing— 


New. Hey, taurpaulin, have you done? 


Novel Jooks in, and retires again. 
Ver. J underſtand not that point of * con- 
8 


Man. No, thou doſt not underſtand it, and 1 have 
not time to let you know all now ; for theſe fools, you 
ſee, will interrupt us : But anon, at ſupper, we'll laugh 


at leiſure together at O/ivia's cuckold, who took a young 


fellow, that goes between his wife and me, for a wo- 
man. 


Yer, Ha! 


Man. Senſeleſs, eaſy raſcal! twas no wonder ſhe choſe 
him for a huſband ; but ſhe thought him, I thank her, 
fitter than me, for that blind, bearing office. 

Fer. I cou'd not be deceiv'd in that long woman's hair 

ty'd up behind, nor thoſe infallible proofs, her pouting, 
Nanny breaſts : I have handled too many ſure, not to 

know 'em. Aide. 

Man. What, you wonder the fellow could be ſuch a 
blind coxconib ? 

Fer. Yes, yes—— 


Now. Nay, prithee come to us, Manh ; Gad all the 


fine things one ſays in their company, are loſt without 


thee. (Novel looks in again, and retires. 
Man. Away, fop, I'm buſy yet. 


You ſee we cannot talk here at our eaſe ; beſides, I muſt 


be gone immediately, in order to mooring * with Olivia 
again to- night. 


Ver. To- night! it cannot be, ſure—— 


Man. I had an appointment juſt now from her. 
Ver. For what time? 


Man. At half an hour after fn preciſely, 
Ver. Don't you apprehend the huſband ? 


Man. He, ſniveling gull! He a thing to be fear d la 
huſband the tameſt of creatures! 


Ver. Very fine! [Afar 
Man. But, prithee, 1 in the! mean > time, 20 try to get me 


{me money. Tho' thou art too modeſt to borrow for 


thy elf, thou can'ſt do any thing for me, I know. Go, 

for I muſt be gone to Oliaia. Go, and meet me here 

anon Freeman, where are you? (Exit Manly. 
Manet Verniſh. 

Vier. Ay, I pl meet with you, I warrant ; but it ſhall 


be 


be at O/ivia's. Sure it cannot be: She denies it ſo 
calmly, and with that honeſt, modeſt aſſurance, it eannot 
be true And he does not uſe to lie But 
Ws a woman, when ſhe won't be kind. is the only 
lie a brave man will leaſt ſcruple. But then the wo- 
man in man's cloaths, whom he calls a man ——— Well, 
but by her breaſts, i know her to be a woman : | 
But then again, his appointment from her, to meet with 
him to-night ! I am diſtracted more with doubt than 
jealoufy, Well, I have no way to diſabuſe or revenge 
myſelf, but by going home immediately, putting on a 
riding-ſuit, and pretending to my wife, the ſame buſi- 
neſs which carried me out of towa laſt, requires me again 
to go poſt to Oxford to-night. Then, if-the appointment 


he boaſts of be true, it's ſure to hold, and 1 ſhall have 


an opportunity either of clearing her, or revenging my- 
ſelf on both. Perhaps ſhe is his wench, of an old date, 
and I am his cully, whilſt I think him mine; and he has 
ſeem'd to make his wench rich, only that 1 might take 
her off his hands: Or if he has but lately lain with her, 


he muſt needs diſcover by her my treachery to him; 


which I'm. ſure he. will revenge with my- death, and 
which I muſt prevent with his, if it were only but for fear 


of his too juſt reproches ; for I muſt confeſs; J never had 


till now any excuſe but that of intereſt, for doing ill to 
him, 8 [ Exit Verniſh. 
Re-enter Manly and Freeman. 


Man. Come hither ; only, I ſay, be ſure you miſtake. 
not the time: You know the houſe exactly where Olivia 


lodges ; 'tis juſt bard by, | 
Free. Yes, yes. 


Nan Well then, bring 'em all, I ſay, thither, and all 
you know that may be then in the houſe; for the more 


witneſſes I have of her infamy, the greater will be my re- 
venge: And be ſure you come {trait up to her chamber, 
without more ado, Here, take the watch; you ee, tis 
above a quarter palt ſeven; be there in-half an hour ex- 
attiy;-f | | | 
Free. You need not doubt my diligence or dexterity : 
I am an old ſcourer, and can naturally beat up a wench's 
quarters that won't be civil. Shan't we break her win- 
dows too ? | 
Man. No, no; be punQuual only. [Excunt ambo, 
= Enter 
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Enter Widow Blackacre, and tao Knights of the Poſt, a 


_ Waiter with awine. 
Il id. Sweetheart, are you ſure the door was ſhut cloſe 
that none of thoſe royſters ſaw us come? ; 
ait. Yes, miſtreſs; and you ſhall have a privater 
room above, inſtantly, (Exit Wait, 
Mid. You are ſafe enough, gentlemen ; for I have 
been private in this houſe e er now, upon other occaſions, 


when I was ſomething younger. Come, gentlemen, in 


ſhort, I leave my buſineſs to your care and fidelity: And 
ſo, here's to you, 


1 Knight. We are ungrateful rogues, if we ſhould not. 


be honeſt to you: for we have had a great deal of your 
money. | | 
Mid. And you have done me many a good job for't: 
And ſo, here's to you again. 
2 Knight. Why, we have been perjur'd but fix times 
for you. . 


1 Knight. Forg'd but four deeds, with your huſband's 


laſt deed of gift, | 

2 Knight. And but three wills. 5 

1 Kright. And counterfeited hands and ſeals to ſome 

ſix bonds: I think that's all, brother ? 

id. Ay, that's all, gentlemen : And fo, here's to you 
again. | = 

2 Knight. Nay, 'twou'd do one's heart good to be for- 
ſworn for you: You have a conſcience in your ways, 
and pay us well. | 

i Kr:ight. You are in the right on't, brother; one 
wou'd be Camn'd for her with all one's heart. 

2 Knight. But there are rogues, who make us forſworn 
for 'em, and when we come to be paid, they'll be for- 
worn too, and not pay us wages, which they promis'd 
with oaths ſufficient. | 

1 Knizht. Ay, a great lawyer, that ſhall be nameleſs, 
bilk'd me too. | | 5 +, 
id. That was hard, methinks, that a lawyer ſhou'd 
not uſe gentlemen witneſles better. | | 
2 Knight. A lawyer | d'ye wonder a lawyer ſhou'd 
do't? 1 was bilk'd by a reverend divine, that preaches 


twice on Sundays, and prays half an hour ſtill before 


dinner, | 
id How ! a conſcientious divine, and not pay people 
fo. damning then.clves ! Sure then, for all his talking, 
| he 


— 
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he does not believe damnation. But come, to our buſi- 
neſs: Pray be ſure to imitate exactly the flouriſh at the 
end of his name. [ Pulls out à deed or taub. 


1 Knight. O, he's the beſt in England, at untangling 


a flouriſh, Madam. 


Mid. And let not the ſeal be a jot bigger: See | 


well the daſh too, at the end of his name. 

2 Knight. I warrant you, Madam, 

Mid. Well, theſe and many other ſhifts, poor Sine 
are put to ſometimes; for every body wou'd be riding a 
widow, as they ſay, and breaking into her jointure: 
They think marrying a widow an eaſy buſineſs, like leap- 
ing the hedge, where another has gone over before: a 
widow 1s a mere gap, a gap with them. 

Enter to them Major Oldfox, aui th tavo avaiters. 
[The Knights of the Poſt huddle up the writings. 
What he here! Go then, go, my hearts, you have your 
inſtructions. Ex. Knights of the Pot, 

Old. Come, Madam, to be plain with you, Il be 


fobb'd off no longer. I'll bind her and gag her, but ſne 


ſhall hear me. [ A/ide. 
Look you, friends, there's the money I promis'd you ; 
and now do what you promis'd me] Here are my gar- 
ters, and here's a gag. You ſhall be acquainted with my 
parts, lady, you ſhall. 
Mid. Acquainted with your parts? A rape l a rape! 
What, will you raviih me? 
[T he Waiters tie her to the chair, and geg hr, 
and excunt. 


O14. Yes, lady, I will raviſh you ; but it ſhall be 


through the ear, lady, the ear only, with my well- penn'd 


acroſticks, 

Enter to them Freeman, Jerry Blackacre, three Baili gi, a 
Conflable and his Aſſiſtants, with the two Knights of the 
Po 

Wha, ſhall I never read my things undiſturb'd aga:n? 
Jer. O law ! my mother bound hand and foot, and 

gaping as if ſhe roſe before her time to-day. 


Free. What means this, O/dfox ? But I'll releaſe you 


from him ; you ſhall be no man's priſoner but mine, 
Eailiffs, execute your writs. Freeman unties her, 

Old. Nay, then I'll be gone, for fear of being bail, 
and paying her debts without being her buſband, 


[Ex. Oldfox. 


1 ww 
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1 Bail. We arreſt you in the king's name, at the ſuit 
of Mr. Freeman, guardian to. Feremiab Blackacre, eſq; 
in an action of ten thouſand pounds. 

Wid. How | how ! in a. choke- bail action! What, 
and the pen and-ink gentlemen taken too ! Have you 
- confels.9, you TOgges 07 3 

1 Knight. We needed not to confeſs ; for the bailifs 
have dog d us hither to the very door, and over-heard all 
that you and we ſaid, 

Wid. Undone, undone then! no man was ever too 
hard for me till now: O. Jerry, child, wilt thou vex. 
again the womb that bore thee? 

Jer. Ay, for bearing me. before wedlock, as you ſay: 
But I'll teach you to call a Blackacre baſtard, tho you 
were never ſo much my mother. Fre lee, ; 

Wil. Well, I'm undone ! Not one trick left? no law. 
meuſh imaginable ? | | IAld. 
Cruel Sir, a word with you, I pray. 

Free. In vain, Madam? for you have ro other way to 
releaſe yourſelf, but by the bonds of matrimony. 

Wid. How, Sir, how! that were but to ſue out an 
Habeas Corpus, for a removal from one priſon to another. 
Matrimony |! 3 Fs 5 

Free, Well, Bailiffs, away with her. 

Wid. O ſtay, Sir, can you be ſo cruel as to bring me 
under Covert- baron again, and put it out of my power to 
ſue in my own name? Matrimony to a woman is worſe 
than excommunication, in depriving her of the benefit of 
the law: And I wou'd rather be depriv'd of life. But 
hark you, Sir, I am contented. you ſhould hold and en- 
joy my perſon by leaſe or patent, but not by the fpiri- 
tual patent, call'd a licence; that is, to have the privi- 
leges of a huſband, without the dominion; that is, Da- 
rante beneplacito : In conſideration of which, I will out 
of my jointure ſecure you an annuity of three hundred 
pounds a year, and pay your. debts ; and that's all 
you younger brothers deſite to marry a widow for, [' 

gore, -- | | 

Free. Well, widow, if— | | 

Jer. What, I hope, bully guardian, you are not mak 
ing agreements without me ? 

Free. No, no. Firſt, widow, you muſt ſiy no more 
that he is a ſon of a whore; have a care of that.: And 
then, ke muſt have a ſettled exhibition of forty pounds a 
year, 
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year, and a nag of aſſizes, kept by you, but not upon 
the common; and have free ingreſs, egreſs, and regreſs, 
to and from your maid's garret. . 

Vid. Well, I can grant all that too. 

Fer. Ay, ay, fair words butter no cabbage ; but, guar- 
dian, make her ſign, ſign and ſeal ; for otherwiſe, if you. 
knew het as well as I, you would not truſt her word for 
a farthing. | LY, | 

Free. I warrant thee, ſquire. Well, widow, ſince thou 
art ſo generous, I will be generous too ; and if you'll 
ſecure me four hundred pounds a year, bur during your 
life, and pay my debts, not above a thouſand pounds; 
TIl bate you your perſon, to difpoſe of as you pleaſe. | 
VPid. Have a care, Sir, a. {ſettlement without a con- 
ſideration, is void in law: You mult do ſomething for't, 

Free: Prithee then, let the ſettlement on me be call'd 
alimony ; and the conſideration, our ſeparation : Come, 
my lawyer, with writings ready. drawn, is within, and 
in haſte ': Come. | | | | 

Vid. But, what, no other kind of conſideration, Mr. 
Freeman? Well, a widow, I ſee, is a kind of fne-cure, by. 
cuſtom of which the unconſcionable incumbent enjoys 
the profits, without any duty, but does that ſtill elſewhere. 


| | | [Ex omi es. 
The SCENE changes to Olivia's Lodging. 
Enter Olivia with a candle in her hand, © 


O, I am now. prepar'd once more for my ti. 
morous young lover's reception: my huſband 
is gone; and go thou out too, thou next interrupter of 
love——[ Puts out the candle.) Kind darkneſs, that 
frees us lovers from ſcandal and baſhfulneſs, from the 
cenſure of our gallants and the world — — 80, are 
you there? Z 
Enter to Olivia, Fidelia, follow'd ſoftly by Manly. 
Come, my dear punCual lover, there is not ſuch ano- 
ther in the world; thou haſt beauty and youth to pleaſe 
a wife: addreſs and wit to amuſe and fool a huſband ; 
nay, thou haſt all things to be wiſh'd in a lover, but 
your fits: I hope, my dear, you won't have one to- 
night; and that you may not, I'll lock the door, tho 
| there be no need of it, but to lock out your fits; for 
my huſband is juſt gone out of town again. Came, 
where are you? [Goes to the door, and locks it, 


Man, 


Olv. 
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Mar, Well, thou haſt impudence enough to give me 


fits too, make revenge itſelf impotent, and hinder me 
from making thee yet more infamous, if it can be, 


LAAde. 
Oliv. Come, come, my ſoul, come, 
Fid. Preſently my dear, we have time enough ſare. 
Oliv. How ! time enough! True lovers can no more 
think they ever have time enough, than love enough: 
You ſhall flay with me all night; but that is but a lover's 
moment, Come, 3 
Fid. But won't you let me give you and myſelf the 
ſatisfaction of telling you how I abus'd your huſband 
laſt night ? 1 | | 
Oliv. Not when you can give me, and yourſelf too, 
the ſatisfaction of abuſing him again to night. Come. 
Fid. Let me but tell you how your huſband 
__ Oliv. O name not his, or Manly's more loathſome 
name, if you love me; I forbid 'em laſt night: and 
you know I mention'd my husband but once, and he 
came. No talking, pray, 'twas ominous to us. You 
make me fancy a noiſe at the door already, but I'm re- 
ſolv'd not to be interrupted. [A noiſe at the door.] 
Where are you ? Come, for rather than loſe my dear 
expectation now, tho' my huſband were at the door, and 
the bloody ruffian Mandy here in the room, with all his 
awful inſolence, I wou'd give myſelf to this dear hand, 
to be led away to heavens of joys, which none but thou 
canſt give, But what's this noiſe at the door? S0, 1 
told you what talking wou'd come to. [The noiſe at the 
| door increaſes | Ha! ——— O heavens! my huſband's 


voice | — | [Olivia ens at the door. 
Man. Freeman is come too ſoon. [ Heat. 


Oliv. O, 'tis he Then here's the happieſt minute 
loft, that ever baſhful boy, or trifling woman fool'd 
away! I'm undone ! my huſband's reconcilement too 
was falſe, as my joy, all deluſion : But come this way, 


here's a back door. { Exit, and returns. 


The officious jade has lock'd us in, inflead of locking 
others out; but let us then eſcape your way, by tbe bal- 
cony ; and whilſt you pull down the curtains, I'Il fetch 
from my cloſet what next will beſt ſecure cur eſcape: I 
| have left my key in the door, and 'twill not ſuddenly be 
broken open, Exit. 
{4 eiſe as it were freple foring the door. 

Mau. 
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Alan. Stir not yet, fear nothing. 
Fid. Nothing but your life, Sir. 

Man. We ſhall know this happy man ſhe calls huf- 

band, | 
Olivia re enters. 

Oliv. Oh, where are you ? What, idle with fear ? 
Come, I'll tie the curtain, if you will hold. Here, take 
this cabinet and purſe, for it is thine, if we eſcape ;_ 

[Manly rakes from her the cabinet and purſe. 
therefore let us make haſte. f [ Ex. Oliv. 

Man. Tis mine indeed now again, and it ſhall never 
eſcape more from me, to you atleaſt. [ Arete. 

[The door broke open, enter Verniſh alone, with a dark 

lanthorn and a ſword, running at Manly, who draws, 
puts by the thruſt, and defends himſelf, whilft Fidelia 
runs at Verniſh behind. © E | 

Fer. Sothere I'm right ſure — [With a low voice. 
Man. Softly. Sword and dark lanthorn, villain, are 
ſome odds; but | 

Ver. Odds! I'm ſure I find more o ids than I expect- 
ed: What, has my inſatiable two ſeconds at once? 
But— [With a loau voice. 

[Fhilf they figbt, Olivia re- enters, tying two 
curtains together. | 

Oliv. Where are you now ? What, is he entered 
then? and are they fighting? O do not kill one that can 
make no defence. (Manly throws Verniſh down, and 
dilarms him) How |! but I think he has the better on't: 
Here's his ſcarf, tis he. So, keep him down ſtill: I 
hope thou haſt no hurt, my deareſt ? 

| * ( Embracing Manly. 
Enter to them Freeman, Lord Plauſible, Novel, Jerry 

Blackacre, aud the 1/idow Blackacre, lighted by the taus 

Sailors with terches. | 
Ha !—what—Mazly ! and have I been thus concern'd 
for him? embracing him? and has he his jewels again 
too? What means this? O, tis too ſure, as well as my 
| ſhame! which I'll go hide for ever. 

(Offers to go out, and Manly ſtops her. 

Man. No, my of oh AT ſo much kinda as has 
palt between us, I cannot part with you yet. Freeman, 
let no. body ſtir out of the room; for notwithſtanding 
your lights, we are yet in the dark, till this gentleman 
Pleaſe to turn his face—= [Pull Verniſh by the * 
Ho- 
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How ! Verniſb! Art thou the happy man then ? Thou! 
Thou! ſpeak, I ſay ; but thy guilty ſilence tells me all— 
Well, I ſhallnot upbraid thee ; for my wonder is ſtriking 
me as dumb, as thy ſhame has made thee. But what ? 
My little volunteer hurt and fainting! 

Fid. My wound, Sir, is but a ſlight one in my arm; 
'tis only my fear of your danger, Sir, not yet well over, 
Man, But what's here? more ſtrange things! 

[Ob/erving Fidelia's hair unty'd behind, and without 
: a perule, which ſhe leſt in the ſcuffle, _ 
What means this long woman's hair, and face ? now all 
of it appears too beautiful for a man; which | Rill thought 
womaniſh indeed! What, you have not deceiv'd me too, 
my little volunteer-? STO | 
Oliv. Me ſhe has, I'm ſure, LA Ade. 
Man. Speak. | : | 
| | Enter Eliza and Lettice. 


Eliz, What, couſin, I am brought hither by your We | 


man, I ſuppoſe, to be a witneſs of the ſecond vindication 

of your honour ? | 

I have you, | 
Eliz. Have a care, couſin, you'll confeſs anon too 

much; and I would not have your ſecrets. 


Olic. Inſulting is not generous : You might ſpare me, 


Man. Come, yourbluſhes anſwer me ſufficiently, and 


you have been my volunteer in love. [To Fidelia. 
Fid. I muſt confeſs, I needed no compulſion to fol- 
low you all the world over; which I attempted in this 
adit artly out of ſhame to own my love to you, and 
ear of a greater ſhame, your refuſal of it: For I knew 
of your engagement to this lady, and the conſtancy of 
your nature ; which nothing could have alter'd, but her- 

ſelf. "HTS | 1 5 
Man. Dear Madam, I deſir'd you to bring me out of 
confuſion, and you have given me more: I know not 
what to ſpeak to you, or how to look upon you; the ſenſe 
of my rough, hard, and ill-ufage of you (tho' chiefly 
your own fault) gives me more pain now tis over, than 
you had when you ſuffer'd it: And if my heart, the re- 
fuſal of ſuch a woman [Pointing to Olivia] were not a 
ſacrifice too profane for your love, and a greater wrong to 
you than ever yet I did you, I wou'd beg of you to re- 
ceive it, tho' you us'd it as ſhe had done; for tho' . ge. 

| e | | ſerv 
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ſerv'd not from her the treatment me gave it, it does 
from you. ; 

Fid. Then it has had puniſhment ſuſficient from her 
already, and needs no more from me: and, I muſt con- 
fels, I wou'd not be the only cauſe of making you break 
your laſt night's oath to me, of never parting with me; 
if you do not forget or repent it. 

Man. Then take for ever my heart, and this with it; 
[Gives her the cabinet] for 'twas given to you before, and 
my heart was before your due: I only beg leave to diſ- 
poſe of theſe few Here, Madam, I never yet left my 
wench unpaid. 

[Takes ſome of the jewels, and offers em to Olivia; /fe 

firikes em down : Plauſible and Novel tate em up. 
Oliv. So it ſeems, by giving her the cabinet. 

Ld. Plauſ. Theſe pendants appertain to your moſt 
faithful humble ſervant. 

New. And this locket is mine; my earneſt for love, 
which ſhe never paid: therefore my own again. 

I id. By what law, Sir, pray? Couſin Olivia, a word: 
What, do they make a ſeizure on your goods and chat- 
tels, vi & armis? Make your demand, I ſay, and brin 
your trover, bring your trover. I'll follow the law for 
vou. V 8 5 by 
Oliv. And I my revenge. [Ex. Oliv. 

Man. to Ver.] But tis, my friend, in your conſideration 
moſt, that I would have return'd part of your wife's 
portion; for 'twere hard to take all from thee, ſince 
thou haſt paid ſo dear for't, in being ſuch a raſcal: Vet 
thy wife is a fortune without a portion; and thou art a 
man of that extraordinary merit in villainy, the world 
and fortune can never deſert thee, tho' I do; therefofe 
be not melancholy. Fare you well, Sir. [Ex. Veraiſh 
doggedly.] Now, Madam, I beg your pardon, [turning to 
Fidelia] for leſſening the prefent I male you; but my 
heart can reyver be leſT:n'd: This, I confeſs, was too 
{mall for ycu before; for you deſerve the Indian world; 
and I would now go thither, out of covetouſneſs for your 
lake only. ES 

Vid. Your heart Sir, is a preſent of that value, I 
can never make an return to't: ¶ Pulling Manly from 
the Company.) But I can give you back ſuch a preſent 
as this, which I got by the loſs of my father, a gentle- 
man of the North, of no mean extradtion, whoſe only 


child 


* 
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child T was, therefore left me in the preſent poſſeſſion 
of two thouſand pounds a year; which I left with mul. 
titudes of pretenders, to follow you, Sir; having in 
feveral publick places ſeen you, and obſerv'd your 
actions thoroughly, with admiration, when you were 
too much in love to take notice of mine, which yet 
was but too viſible. The name of my family is Gre, 
my other Fidelia: The reſt of my ſtory you ſhall know 
when I have fewer auditors. oo ; 

Man. Nay now, Madam, you have taken from me 
all power of making you any compliment on my part; 
for I was going to tell you, that for your ſake only, I 

would quit the unknown pleature of a retirement; and 
rather ſtay in this ill world of ours ſtill, tho' od ious to 
me, than give you more frights again at ſea, and make 
again too great a venture there, in you alone, But if 
J ſhould tell you now all this, and that your virtue 
(fince greater than I thought any was in the world) had 
now reconcil'd me to't, my friend here wou'd ſay, 'tis 
your eſtate that has made me friends with the world. 
Free. I muſt confeſs I ſhou'd; for I think moſt of 
dur quarrels to the world, are juſt ſuch as we have to a 

handſome woman ; only becauſe we cannot enjoy her 
as we would do. | 22 

Man. Nay, if thou art a Plain Dealer too, give me thy 
hand ; for now I'll ſay, I am thy friend indeed: And 
for your two ſakes, tho' I have been ſo lately deceiv'd 
an friends of both ſexes ; 


Iwill believe there are now in the world 
Good natur d friends, who are nat proſtitutes, 
And handſome women worthy to be friends : 
Vet, for my ſake, let no one &er confide 
In tears or oaths, in love, or friend untry d. 


[Ex. omnes. 
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Devil of a Duke | 
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by A. Hill 
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PROLOGUE. 


Spoken by Mr. H ART. 


YOET S, like CudgelPd Bullies, never do 
At firſt or ſecond Blowo ſubmit to you ; 

But will provoke you ſtill, and ne der have done; 
Till you are weary firſt with laying on : 
The late, ſo baffled Scribler of this Day, 
Tho' he flands trembling, bids me boldly ſay, 
What we before moſt Plays are us'd to 4 

For Poets, out of Fear, firft draw on you ;- 

In a feerce Prologue, 'the ſtill Pit 4d, | 
And &er you ſpeak, like Caſtril, give the He; 
But tho our Bays's Battles oft Poe fought, 

And with bruis'd Knuckles their deaf Congqueſts bug 3 
Nay, never yet fear'd Odds upon the Stage, 
In Prologue dare not hector with the Age; 

But æuon d take Quurter from your ſaving Hands, 
7% Bays within all yielding countermands, Yr 
Says, you confed'rate Wits nd Quarter give, 
Therefore his Play ſhan't aſe your Leave to live © 
Well, let the vain raſh Fop, by huffing ſo, 

Think to abtain the better Terms of you ; 

But we, the Actors, humtly will ſubmit, 

Now, and at any time, to a full Pit ; 

Nay, often we anticipate your Rage, 

And murder Poets for you on our Stage : 

We ſet no Guards upon our Tyring-Room, 

But when with flying Colours there you cenie, 

We patiently, you ſee, give up to you, 

Our Poets,, Virgins, nay our Matrons too. 
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ACT L SCENE I. 
Enter Horner, and Quadk following bim at a Diflance. 


. 


Horn. „ is as fit for a Pimp, as a Mrdwife for 
a Baud; they are ſtill but in their Way, 
both helpers of Nature.---{ Aſide].— Well, 

1 my dear Doctor, haſt thou done what I de- 

1d? 


Quack. J have undone you for ever witrthe Women, and- 
reported you thro out the whole Town as bad as an Eunuch, 
with as much Trouble as if I had made you one in earneſt. 

Horn. But have you told all the Midwives you know, the 
Orange Wenches at the Play-houſes, the City Husbands, 
and old fumbling Keepers of this end of the Town; for 
they ll be the readieſt to report it. 3 

Quac h. J have told all the Chamber-maids,- Waiting- wo- 
men, Tyre- women, and old Women of my Arquaintance 3 
nay, and whiſper'd it, as a Secret to em, and to the Whiſ- 
perers of Whitehall ; ſo that you need not doubt *twill ſpread, 
and you will be as odious to the handſome young Women, 


28 — - 5 


Horn. As the (mall Pox----Well-- . | | | 
Quack, And to the married Women of this end of the” 


Town, as---- 


Horn. As the great ones; nay, as their own” Husbands. 
Quack. And to. tlie City Dames, as Anniſeed Rebin, of 
filthy and contemptible Memory; and they will frighten theirs 
Children with your Name, eſpecially their Females. | 

Horn. And cry Horner's coming to carry Jou away. I am 
only afraid 'twill not be believ d: you told*em it was by an + 
Engliſh-French Diſaſter, and am Engliſh-French Chirurgeon;- 
who has given me at once, not only a Cure, but an Antidote - 

A 3. ler- 


6 : The Country Wife. 
for the future againſt that damn'd Malady, and that worſe 
Diſtemper,. Love, and all other Womens Evils. 

Nuack. Your late Journey into France has made it the 
more credible, and your being here a Fortnight before you 
appear'd in publick, looks as if you apprehended the Shame, 
which I wonder you do not : Well, I have been hired b 
young Gallants to belye'em t'other way; but you are the 
wou'd be thought a Man unfit for Women. | 

Horn, Dear Mr. Doctor, let vain Rogues be contented 
only to be thought abler Men than they are, generally tis all 
the pleaſure they have ; but mine lies another Way. 

Suach. You take, methinks, a very prepoſterous Way to 
it, and as ridiculous as if we Operators in Phyſicks ſhould 


put forth Bills to diſparage our Medicaments, with hopes to 


gain Cuſtomers. 


Hern. Doctor, there are Quacks in Love as well as 
Phyſick, who get but the fewer and worſe Patients, for their 
boaſting; a good Name is ſeldom got by giving it one's ſelf, 
and Women no more than Honour are compaſs'd by brag- 
ging: Come, come, Doctor, the wiſeſt Lawyer never diſ- 
covers the Merits of his Cauſe till the Trial; the wealthieſt 
Man conceals his Riches and the cunning Gameſter his Play. 


Shy Husbands and Keepers, like old Rooks, are not to be 
_ Cheated, but by a new unpraftis'd Trick: falſe Friendſhip 


2 now no more than falſe Dice upon em; no, not in the 
ky. | | | | 
Enter Boy. | 

Boy. There are two Ladies * a Gentleman coming vp. 

Horn. A Pox, ſome unbeheving Siſters of my former Ac- 
quamtance, who, I am afraid, expect their Senſe ſhou'd be 
fatisfy'd of the Falſity of the Report. No---this formal Fool 
and Women! [Euter Sir Jaſp. Fidg. Lady Fidg. and Mrs. 

.  Dainty Fidget.] | 
Quack. His Wife and Siſter, | | 
Sir Jaſp. My Coach breaking juſt now before your Door, 


Sir, I look upon as an occaſional Reprimand to me, Sir, for | 


not Kkiſſing your Hands, Sir, ſince your coming out of France, 
Sir ; and ſo my Diſaſter, Sir, has been my goed Fortune, 
Sir; and this is my Wife and Siſter, Sir. 

Horn. What then, Sir ? DO | | 

Sir 7475, My Lady, and Siſter, Sir,---- Wife, this is 
Maſter Horner. | | | 
Lady Figg. Maſter Horner, Husband ! 

Sir 7aſp. My Lady, my Lady Fidget, Sir. 

Horn. So, Sir. | - 

Sir Jaſp. Won't you be acquainted with her, Sir? _ 

| e 
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the Report is true, I find, by his Coldneſs or Averſion to the 
Sex; but I'll play the Wag with him.) [A/jides 
Pray ſalute my Wife, my Lady, Sir. | 
Horn. I will kiſs no Man's Wife, Sir, for him, Sir; I 
I have taken my eternal Leave, Sir, of the Sex already, Sir. 
Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ha; T'll plague him yet. [| Afide. 
Not know my Wife, Sir! | 
Horn. I do know your Wife, Sir, ſhe's a Woman, Sir, 
and conſequently a Monſter, Sir, a greater Monſter than a 
Husband, Sir. | 
Sir Zaſp. A Husband! how, Sir. 
Horn. So, Sir, but I make no more Cuckolds, Sir. 
| "ba | [ Makes Horns, 
Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ha, Mercury, Mercur. 
Lady Fido. Pray, Sir Jaſper, let us be gone from this 
rude Fellow. | PT; 
Dain. Who, by his Breeding, wou'd think he had ever 
been in France? . <2 
Lady Fidg. Foh, he's but too much a French Fellow, ſuch 
as hate Women of Quality and Virtue, for their Love to their 
Husbands : Sir Jaſper, a Woman is hated by em as much 
for loving her Husband, as for loving their Money. But 
pray let's be gone. | 
Horn. You do well, Madam; for I have nothing that 
ou came for : I have brought over not ſo much as a baudy 
Picture, new Poſtures, nor the ſecond Part of the Eſcole de 
Filles ; nor---- | | 
Quack, Hold, for ſhame, Sir! what d'ye mean ?/ you'll 
ruin yourſelf for ever with the Sex-- Abart lo Horner. 
Sir Jap. Hah, hah, hah, he hates Women perfectly, I 
find. | „ 
Dain. What pity tis he ſhou'd. | | 
Lady Fidg. Ay, he's a baſe rude Fellow for't : But Af- 
fectation makes not a Woman more odious to them than 
Virtue. DS 
Horn. Becauſe your Virtue is your greateſt Affectation, 
Madam. | 
Lady Fidg. How ! you ſaucy Fellow, wou'd you wrong 
my Honour ? | 
Horn. If I cou'd. 
Lady Fidg. How d'ye mean, Sir? ; 
Sir Faſp. Hah, hah, hah, no, he can't wrong your La- 
dyſhip's Honour, upon my Honour: He poor Man- - 
hark you in your Ear----a mere Eunuch. I | 
Lady Fidg. O filthy French Beaſt, foh, foh ; why do we 
ſay ? Let's be gone ; I can't endure the fight of him. 


Sir 


8 The Country Wife. 


"SY ry * 


cil will be ſet ; I muſt away: Buſineſs muſt be preferr'd al- 
ways before Love and Ceremony with the wife, Mr Horner. 


1 Sir Jaſd. Stay but till the Chairs come; they'll be here 

1 preſently. | | | 

| Lady Fidg, No, no. | , 
f Sir Jaſp. Nor can I ſtay longer: "Tis----let me fee, a 

| quarter and half quarter of a Minute paſt Eleven. The Coun- 


Horn. And the impotent, Sir Jaſper. 
1 Sir Jaſp. Ay, ay, the impotent, Maſter Horner, hah, 


|| hah, hah. 

== Lady Fidg. What, leave us with a filthy Man alone in his 
ſl ( Lodgings ? | | | 

11 | Sir Jap. He's an innocent Man now, you know: Pray 
1 ſtay, I'll haſten the Chairs to you----Mr. Horner, your 


bh Servant, I ſhou'd be glad to ſee you at my Houſe. Pray 
come and dine with me, and play at Cards with my Wife 
after Dinner: You are fit for Women at that Game yet, bah, 
| hah---- (Tis as much a Husband's Prudence to provide in- 
| nocent Diverſions for a Wife, as to hinder her unlawful Plea- 


X * a”; F 
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i | | fures ; and he had better employ her, than let her employ. 
herſelf.) | | | _ Ade. 
Farewel. [Exit Sir Jaſper, 


Horx. .Y our Servant, Sir Jaſper.- 
Lady Fidg. I will not ſtay with him, foh----- | 
Horn. Nay, Madam, I beſeech you ſtay, if it be but to 
ſee I can be as civil to Ladies yet as they wou'd deſire. 
Lady Fidg. No, no, foh, you cannot be civil to Ladies. - 
Dain. You as civil as Ladies wou' d deſire? 
Lady Fidg.. No, no, no, foh, foh, foh. | 
[Exeunt Lady Fidget and Dainty. 
Quack. Now, I think, I, or yourſelf rather, have done 
your Buſineſs with the Women. | | 
Horn. Thou art an Aſs: Don't you ſee already, upon the 
Report and my Carriage, this grave Man of Buſmeſs leaves 
his Wife in my Lodgings, invites me to his Houſe and: 
Wife, who before wou'd not be acquainted with me out of 
Jealouſy ? | 
| _ _  Naack.. Nay, by this means you may be the more acquaint- - 
[28 ed with the Husbands, but the leſs with the Wives. 5 
1 Horn. Let me alone; if I can but abuſe the Husbands, I'll! 
ſoon diſabuſe the Wises: Stay I'll reckon you up the 
Advantages I am like to have by* my Stratagem : Firſt, I 
mall be rid of all my old Acquaintances, the moſt inſatiable 
fort of Duns, that invade our Lodgings in a Morning; and 
next to the Pleaſure of making a new Miſtreſs, is that of be- 
| ing rid of an old one, and of all old Debts Love, when it- 
- comes to be ſo, is paid the moſt unwillingly, 
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Quack. Well you may be ſo rid of your old Acquain- 
tances; but how will you get any new ones? | 

Horn. Doctor, thou wilt never make a good-Chymiſt, thou 
art ſo incredulous and impatient. Aſk but all the young 

Fellows of the Town, if they do not loſe more time, like 
Huntſmen, in ſtarting the Game than in running it down : 

One knows not where to find em; who will, or will not. 

Women of Guy are ſo civil, you can hardly diſtinguiſh 

Love from good Breeding, and a Man is often miſtaken : 

but now I can be ſure, ſhe that ſhews an Averſion to me, loves 

the Sport as thoſe Women that are gone, whom I warrant 
to be right. And then the next thing is, your Women of 

Honour, as you call *em, are only chary of their Reputations 

not their Perſons ; and *tis Scandal they wou'd avoid, not 

Men. Now may I have, by the Reputation of an Eunuch, 

the Privileges of one, and be ſeen in a Lady's Chamber in a 

Morning as early as her Huſband, kiſs Virgins before their 

Parents, or Lovers; and may be, in ſhort, the Pars-par-tout 

of the Town, Now, Doctor. . . 

Quack. Nay, now you ſhall be the Doctor; and your 

Proceſs is ſo new, that we do not know but it may ſucceed. 

Horn. Not ſo new neither, probatum eſt, Doctor. ; 

Quack, Well I wiſh you Luck, and many Patients, whitft 

I go to mine. [Ex. Quack. 
Enter Harcourt and Dorilant to Horner. 

Harc. Come, your Appearance at the Play yeſterday, has, 

T hope, harden'd you for the future againſt the Womens 

Contempt, and the Mens Raillery ; and now you'll abroad 

as you were wont. 
Horn. Did I not bear it bravely ? 

Dor. With a moſt theatrical Impudence, nay, more than 
the Orange-Wenches ſhew there, or a drunken Vizard- 
Maſque, or a great-belly'd A&reſs ; nay, or the moſt impu- 
dent of Creatures, an ill Poet, or what is yet more impudent, 

a ſecond-hand Critick. | 
Horn. But what ſay the Ladies? have they no pity ? | 
Harc. What Ladies ? The Vizard-Maſques you know 

never pity a Man when all's gone, tho' in their Service. | 
Dor. And for the Women in the Boxes, you'd never pity 

them when 'twas in your power. 


Harc, They ſay, tis pity but all that deal with common 
Women ſhou'd be ſerv'd ſo. | | | 

Dor. Nay, I dare ſwear, they won't admit you to play at 
Cards with them, go to Plays with em, or do the little Du- 
ties which other Shadows of Men are wont to do for 'em. 

Horn. Who do you call Shadows of Men? 

Dor, Half- Men. | 


Horn. 


enjoy them, I ſhall you the more. Good 


to The Country Wife. 
. Horn. What, Boys ? . | | 
Dor. Ay, your old Boys, old Beaux Garcons, who like 
faperannuated Stallions are ſuffer d to run, feed, and whinny 
you the Mares as long as they live, tho' they can do nothing 
elle. : N 5 | 
Horm. Well, a pox on Love and Wenching. Women 
ferve hut to keep a Man from better Company: Tho I can't 
Fellowſhip and 
Friendſhip are laſting, rational, and manly Pleaſures. 
Harc. For all that, give me ſome of thoſe Pleaſures you 
eall effeminate tgo: They help to reliſn one another. 
Horm. They diſturb one another. BE 
Harc. No, Miſtreſſes are like Books: If you pore upon 
them too much, they doze you, and make you unfit for Com- 
pany 44 dut if us d diſcreetly, you are che fitter for Converſa- 
tion by dem, | | ; 
Dor. A Miſtreſs ſhou'd be like a little Country Retreat 
near the Town; not to dwell. in conſtantly, but only for a 
Night, and away, to taſte the Town the better. when a Man- 
ve turns. 8 | | 
Horn. Itell you, tis as hard to be a good Fellow, a 1 
W., 


Friend, and a Lover of Women, as tis to be a good Fe 
a good Friend, and a Lover of Money. Vou cannot follow 
both, then chuſe your ſide: Wine gives you Liberty, Love 
takes it away 5 e | 


+ Dor. Gad, he's in the right ont. 5 | 

Horn. W me gives you Joy; Love: Grief and Tortures, 
belides Surgeons: Wine makes us witty; Love only Sots 3 
Wine makes us ſleep, Love breaks it. £3 

Dor. By the World, he has Reaſon, Harcouri. 

Horn, Wine makes ··ͥ - | ' | 

Dor. Ay, Wine makes us------makes us Princes ; Love 
makes us Beggars, poor Rogues, y'gad----and. Wine---- 

Horn. So, there's one converted----<Na, no, Love and 
Wine, Oil and Vinegar. e | 

Harc, I grant it: Love will ſtill be uppermoſt. 

Horn. Come, for my part, I will have only thoſe glorious 


manly Pleaſures of being very drunk, and very ſlovenly. 


Enter Boy. 

Boy. Mr. Sparki/h is below, Sir. | | * 

Har What, my dear Friend! a Rogue that is fond of 
me only, I think, for abuſing him. =. 

Dor. No, he can no more think the Men laugh at him 
than that Women jilt him, his Opinion of himſelf is ſo good. 
Horn. Well, there's another Pleaſure by MAAS * | 

e he 


_ thought not of; I ſhall loſe his Acquaintance, becau 


cannot drink, And you know tis a very hard thing to be rid 


· 


The. Country' Wife. 11 
of him; for he's one of thoſe nauſeous Offerers at Wit, who, 


ke Rke the worſt Fiddlers, run themſelves into all Companies. 
y Harc. One that by being in the Company of Men of Senſe 
g wou'd paſs far One. ; | 
Horn. And may ſo to the ſhort-fighted World; as a falſe 
n Jewel, amongſt true ones, is not diſcern'd at a diſtance; His 
t Company is as troublefome to us as a Cuckold's, when you 
d have a mind to his Wife's. _ 
Harc. No, the Rogue will not let us enjoy one another, 
u but raviſhes our Converſation; tho' he ſignifies no more to't, 
than Sir Martin Marall's gaping, and awkard thrumming 
upon the Lute, does to his Man's Voice and Muſick. 
n Dor. And to paſs for Wit in Town, ſhews himſelf a Fool 
N every Night to us, that are guilty of the Plot. 
* Horn. Such Wits as he are, to a Company of reaſonable 


Men, like Rooks to the Gameſterg, who only fill a Room at 


t the Table, but are ſo far from contributing to the Play, that 

a they only ſerve to ſpoil the Fancy of thoſe that do. DE 

n Der. Nay, they are us'd like Rooks too, ſnubb'd, check d, 

and abus d; yet the Rogues will hang on. e 

4 Horn. A. pox on them, and all that force Nature, and 

- wou'd be ſtill what ſhe forbids em: Affectation is her great» 

7 eſt Monſter. 3 | | \ 
6 Harc. Moſt Men are the Contraries to that they wou d 


ſeem : Your Bully, you ſee, is a Coward with a long Sword; 
the little humbly fawning Phyſician, with his Ebony Cane, 
is he that deſtroys Men. | js 
: Dor. The Uſurer, a poor Rogue &'d of moldy Bonds 
| 
and Mortgages and we they call Spendthrifts, are only 
wealthy, who only out his Money upon daily new Purchaſes 


of Pleaſure. 
Horn. Ay, your erranteft Cheat is your Traſtee or Execu- 
tor; your jealous Man, the greateft-Cuckold ; your Churck- 
5 man, the greateſt Atheiſt; and your noiſy pert Rogue of 


Wit, the greateſt Fop, dulleſt Aſs, and worſt Company, as 
you ſhall ſee ; For here he comes. | 
| 4 Enter Sparkiſh to them. _ TR. 
Spark. How is't, Sparks? how is't? Well, faith, Harty, I 
mutt rally thee a little, ha, ha, ha, upon the Report in Town 
of thee 3 ha, ha, haz I can't hold v laich 3 ſhall I ſpeak ? 
Horn. Ves; but you'll be fo bitter then. 
Spark. Honeſt Dick and Frank here ſhall anſwer for me; I 
will not be extreme bitter, by the Univerſe. | 
Harc. We will be bound in a ten-thouſand-pound Bond, 
he ſhall not be bitter at all. | 
Dor. Nor ſharp, nor ſweet. 
Horn, What, not down-right infpid # 
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Spark, Nay then, ſinee you are ſo briſk, 
take what follows: You muſt know, I wa 
rallying with ſome Ladies yeſterday, and 
talk of the fine new Signs in Town. 

Horn. Very fine Ladies, I believe. 

Spark. Said J, I know where the beſt new 
ſays one of the Ladies. In Covent-Garden, 
another, in what Street? In Ruſel-flreet, a 
ſays another, I'm ſure there was never a fir 
yeſterday. Ves, but there was, ſaid I ag 
out of France, and has been there a Fortnig 

Dor, A pox, I can hear no more, prith 

Horn. No, hear him out; let him tune h 

Harc. The worſt Muſic, the greateſt Pr 

Spark. Nay, faith, I'll make you laug] 
_ a third Lady, Yes, yes, quoth I agai 
Lady---- 

— 55g Look to't, we'll have no more La 

Spark. No----Then mark, mark, nov 
fourth, did you never fee Mr. Horner? h. 
Kreet, and he's a Sign of a Man, you kn. 
out of France ; Hah, hah, ha. 

Horn. But the Devil take me if thine be 

Spark. With that they all fell a laughing 
themſelves. What, but it does not move 
Well, I ſee, one had as good go to Law v 
as break a Jeft wythout a Laughter on one 
come, Sparks; but where do we dine? I | 
ball an Earl, to dine with you. 

Dor. Why, I thought thou hadſt lov'd : 
tle better than a Suit with a French Trimm 

Harc. Go to him again. | 

Spark, No, Sir, a Wit is to me the gr 
World. 

Horn. But go dine with your Earl, S! 
ceptious : We are your Friends, and will | 


left, I do aſſure you. 


Harc. Nay, faith, he ſhall go to him. 
Spark. Nay, pray, Gentlemen. | 
Dor. We'll thruſt you out, if you won't 
any-body for us? | 5 
Spark. Nay, dear Gentlemen, hear me 
Horn. No, no, Sir, by no Means; pr: 
Spark. Why, dear Rogues. 
[ They all thruſt h; 
Dor. No, no. | | 
All, Ha, ha, ha. 


2 


Wife. 


briſk, and provoke me, 
„ I was diſcourſing and 
» and they happen'd to 


deſt new Sign is. Where ? 
Garden, I reply'd. Said 
ſireet, anſwer'd I. Lord, 
ver a fine new Sign there 
ud I again; and it came 
Fortnight. 

„ prithee. | 

1 tune his Crowd a while, 
ateſt Preparation. 

u laugh. It cannot be, 
1 1 again, Says a fourth 


ore Ladies. | 
k, now: Said 1 to the 


rer? he lodges in Ruſſel- 


you know, ſince he came 


ine be the Sign of a Jeſt. 
uwghing, till they bepiſs'd 
dt move you, methinks ? 
Law without a Witneſs, 

on one's Side- Come, 


ne? I have left at White- 


t lov'd a Man with a Ti- 
Trimming to't. 


the greateſt Title in the 


arl, ,Sir ; he may be ex- 
d will not take it ill to he 


him. 


1 won't ; what, diſappoint 


hear me. 
as ; pray ga, Sir. 


tzruſt him out of the Room. 


Sparkiſh 
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_  Sparkiſh returns. RETRY 

Spark. But, Sparks, pray hear me. What d'ye think 
111 there With gay allow Fops, and ſilent Coxcombs ? 
I think Wit as neceſſary at Dinner, as a Glaſs of good Wine, 
and that's the Reaſon I never have any Stomach when I eat 
alone Come, but where do we dine? 

Horn. Ev'n where you will, 

Spark, At Chateline s? | 

Dor. Yes, if you will. 

Spark, Or at the Cock? 

Dor, Yes, if you pleaſe. : 

Spark. Or at the Dog and Partridge ? 3 

Horn. Ay, if you have a mind to't ; for we ſhall dine at 
neither. 

Spark. Pſhaw, with your Fooling we ſhall loſe the new 
Play; and I wou'd no more miſs ſceing a new Play the 
firſt Day, than I wou'd miſs fitting in the Wits Row. 
Therefore I'll go fetch my Miſtreſs, and away. [Ex. Spark. 
Manent Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant, Enter to them Mr. 

2 | Pinchwife. 

Horn. Who have we here ? Pinchwife? 

Pinch. Gentlemen, your humble Servant, R 

Horn. Well, Jack, by thy long Abſence from the Town, 
the Grumzeſs of thy Countenance, and the Slovenlineſs of 
thy Habit, I ſhou'd give thee Joy, ſhou'd I not, of Marriage? 

Pinch. Death! does he know I'm married too ? I thought 
to have conceal'd it from him at leaſt. I[Alide. 
My long ſtay in the Country will excuſe my Dreſs; and T 
have a Suit of Law that brings me up to Town, that putsme 
out of humour: Befides, I muſt give Sparky to-morrow 
five thouſand Pounds to lie with Sifter.  __ He 

Horn. Nay, you Country Gentlemen, rather than not pur- 
chaſe, will buy any thing; and he is a crack d Title, it we 
may quibble, Well, but am I to give thee Joy? I heard 
thou wert marry'd. | 

Pinch, What then ? 53 Es 

Horn. Why, the next thing that is to be heard, is, thou'rt 
a Cuckold. | 

Pinch. Inſupportable Name! e Aide. 

Horn. But I did not expect Marriage from fuch a Whore - 
Maſter as you; one that knew the Town ſo much, and Wo- 
men ſo well. | Ih 4 | 

Pinch. Why, I have marry'd no London Wife. | 

Horn. Pſhaw, that's all one: That grave Circumſpection 
in marrying a Country «Wife, is like refuſing a deceitful 
pamper'd Smithfield Jade, to go and be cheated by a Friend 
in the Country. 

B Pinch, 
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Pinch. A Pox on him and his Simile. [Afide, 
At leaſt we are a little ſurer of the Breed there, know what 
her Keeping has been, whether foil'd or unſound. 

Horn. Come, come, I have known a Clap gotten in 
Wales; and there are, Couſin, Juſtices Clerks, and Chap- 
Jains in the Country, I won't fay Coachmen. But ſhe's 
handſome, and young ? | | 

Pinch. T'll aniwer as I ſhou'd do. [ Aſide, 
No, no; ſhe has no Beauty but her Youth, no Attraction 
but her Modeſty, wholeſome,” homely, and huſwifely ; that's 
all, 

Dor. He talks as like a Graſier as he looks. 

Pinch. She's too aukward, ill-favour'd, and ſilly to bring 
to Town. | W 

Harc. Then methinks you ſhou'd bring her, to be taught 
Breeding. 4 

Pinch. To be taught! No, Sir, I thank you, good Wives 
and private Soldiers ſhou'd be ignorant.----- I'll keep. her 


from your Inſtructions, I warrant you. 


Harc. The Rogue is as jealous, as if his Wife were not 
ignorant. | | | ---.. | Afide. 
Horn. Why, if ſhe be ill-favour'd, there will be feſs Dan- 


ger here for you, than by leaving her in the Country: We 


have ſuch Variety of Dainties, that we are ſeldom hungry. 
Dor. But they have always coarſe, conſtant, ſwindging Sto- 


machs in the Country. 


Harc. Foul Feeders indeed! | 

Dor. And your Hoſpitality is great there. 

Harc. Open Houſe ; every Man's welcome. 

Finch. So, fo, Gentlemen. . IT 

Horn. But prithee, why ſhou'dſt thou marry her? If ſhe 
bc ugly, ill bred, and filly, ſhe muſt be rich then? 1 

Pinch. As rich as if ſhe brought me twenty thouſand 


Pounds out of this Town; for ſhe Il be as ſure not to ſpend 


her moderate Portion, as a London Baggage wou ' d be to ſpend 
hers, let it be what it wou'd : So ' tis all one. Then, becauſe 
ſhe's ugly, ſhe's the likelier to be my own; and being ill 
bred, ſhe'll hate Converſation ; and fince filly and innocent, 
will not know the Difference betwixt a Man of one and 
twenty, and one of fort. 9985 | 
Horn. Nine,----to my Knowledge : But if ſhe be filly, 
ſhe'll expect as much from a Man of forty-nine, as from him 
of one and tv/2nty. But methinks Wit is more neceſſary 
than Beauty; and I think no young Woman ugly that has 
it, and no handſome Woman agreeable without it. 
Finch. Tis my Maxim, he's a Fool that marries; as 
EY e's 


The Country Wife. © to 
he's 2 greater that does not marry a Fool: What is Wit in 
a Wife good for, but to make a Man a Cuckold? 

Horn. Ves, to keep it from his Knowledge. 
Pinch. A Fool cannot contrive to make her Husband a 
Cuckold. 2 . | TE, 
Hirn. No; but ſhe'll club with a Man that can: And 
whan is worſe, it ſhe eannot make her Husband a Cuckold, 
ſhe'll make him jealous, and paſs for one; and then tis all 
one. | 
Pinch, Well, well, I'll take care for one: My Wife ſhall 
make me no Cuckold, tho' ſhe had your help, Mr. Horner. 
I underſtand the Town, Sir. | SS. 
Dor. His Help! | n [Afe. 
Harc. He's come newly to Town, it ſeems, and has not 
heard how things are with him. IAA. 
Horn. But tell me, has Marriage cured thee of Whoring, 
which it ſeldom does | 
Harc. Tis more than Age can do. . 
Horn. No; the Word is, I'll marry and live honeſt: 
But a Marriage Vow is like a penitent Gameſter's Oath, and 
entering into Bonds and Penalties to ſtint himſelf to ſuch a 
e Sum at play for the future, 'which makes him 
ut the more eager ; and-not being able to hold out, loſs 
his Money again, and his Forfeit to boote. 
Dor. Ay, ay, a Gameſter will be a Gameſter. whiltt his 
Money lifts, and a Whore-maſter whilſt his Vigour. | 
Harc. Nay, I have known 'em, when they are broke, and 
can loſe no more, keep a ſumbling with the Box in their 
Hands to fool with only, and hinder other Gameſter s. 
Dor. That had wherewithal to make luſty Stakes. | 
Pinch, Well, Gentlemen, you may laugh at me ; -but you 
_ ſhall never lie with my Wife! I know the Town. | 
Horn. But prithee, was not the Way you were in better? 
Is not Keeping better than Marriage ? | p 
Pinch. A Pox on't the Jades wou's jilt me, I cou'd never 
keep a Whore to myſelf. | | 
Horn. So, then you only married to keep a Whore to your- 
ſelf. Well, but let me tell you, Women, as you ſay, are 
like Soldiers, made conſtant and loyal by good Pay, rather 
than by Oaths and Covenants: Therefore I'd adviſe my 
Friends to keep rather than marry, ſince too I find, by your 
Example, it does not ſerve one's turn 4 for I ſaw you yeſ- 
terday in the eighteen-penny Place with a pretty Country 
We SD. | h 
Pinch. How the Devil, did he ſee my Wife then? I ſat 
there that ſhe might not be ſeen : But ſhe ſhall neyer go to a 
Play again, b 8 Aide. 
92 8 ns 2 Heu. 


Cuckold. 


= The Country Wife. 
Horn. What, doſt thou bluſh at nine and forty for having 
deen ſeen with a Wench ? 


Dor. No, faith, I warrant 'twas his Wife, which he ſeat. 


ed there out of ſight ; for he's a cunning Rogue, and under. 
ſtands the Town. 


Harc. He bluſhes: Then 'twas his Wife ; for Men are 
now more aſhamed to be ſeen with them in publick, than 
with a Wench. . 

Pinch, Hell and Damnation! I'm undone, ſince Horner 


has feen her, and they know 'twas ſhe. [ A/ide. 


Horn. But prithee, was it thy Wife? She was exceeding 


pretty: I was in love with her at that diſtance. 


_ Pinch. You are like never to be nearer to her. Your Ser- 
vant, Gentlemen. | [Offers to go. 
Horn. Nay, prithee Pay. . 
Piach. I cannot; I will not. | 
Horn. Come, you ſhall dine with us. 
Finch. I have din'd already. © 
Hirn. Come, I know thou haft not: I'll treat thee, dear 
Rogue; thou ſha't ſpend none of thy Hampſbire Money to- 
ay. 0 | . 
Pinch. Treat me! So, he uſes me already 2 
] | 6. 
Horn. Nay, you ſhall not go. 5 | 
Pinch. I muſt ; I have Buſineſs at home. | 
$7; [Exit Pinchwife. 
Harc. To beat his Wife. He's as jealous of her, as a 


 Cheapfide Husband of a Covent-Garden Wife. 


Horn. Why, tis as hard to find an old Whoremaſter with- 
out Jealouſy and the Gout, as a young one without Fear, or 
the Pox. | 


So Wenching paſt, the Fealouſy ſucceeds ; 
The worfl Diſeaſe that Lowe and M. enching breeds, 


Ms Gaut in Age from Pox is Youth proceeds ; | C 


——_— — 


ACT it. SCENE I. 
Mrs. Margery Pinchwife and Alithea: Mr. Pinchwife 


peeecping behind at the Door, 
Mrs. Pinch. PRAV, Siſter, where are the beſt Fields and 


Woods to walk in, in London ? 


Alith. A pretty Queſtion ! Why, Siſter, Mulberry Carers 
| an 
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and St. Fames's Park ; and for cloſe walks, the New Ex- 
change. . wh, | ; | 
Mrs. Pinch. Pray, Sifter, tell me why my Husband looks 
ſo grum here in Town, and keeps me up cloſe, and will not 
let me go awalking, nor let me wear my beſt Gown yeſterday. 
Alith. O, he's jealous, Siſter. | 
Mrs. Pinch. Jealous! What's that ? | 
Alith. He's afraid you ſhould love another Man. 


Mrs. Pinch. How ſhou'd he be afraid of my loving ano- 


ther Man, when he will not let me ſee any but himſelf ? 
Alith. Did he not carry you yeſterday to a Play? 


Mrs. Pinch, Ay; but we fat amongſt ugly People: He 


wou'd not let me come near the Gentry, who ſat under us, 
ſo that I cou'd not ſee em. He told me none but naughty 
Women fat there, whom they tous'd and mous'd: But I 
wou'd have ventur'd for all that. . x 

Alith. But how did you like the Play ? | 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed I was weary of the Play; but I lik d 
hugeoufly the Actors: They are the goodlieft, propereſt 
Men, Siſter. E | | 

Alith. O, but you muſt not like the Actors, Siſter. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, how ſhou'd I help it, Siſter? Pray, Siſ- 
ter, when my Husband comes in, will you aſk leave for me 


to go a walking? 92; 


Alith. A walking, ha, ha: Lord a Country Gentlewo- | 
man's Pleaſure is the Drudgery of a Foot-poſt ; and ſhe re- 


quires as much Airing as her Husband's Horſes. [A/ide. 
| Enter Mr. Pinchwife ſo them. 5 
But here comes your Husband : I'll aſk, tho' I'm ſure he'll 
not grant it. | 3 | | 

Mrs. Pinch. He ſays he won't let me go abroad, for fear 
of catching the Pox. ERS 25 

Alith. Fie; the Small Pox, you ſhou'd fay.. BY” 
Mrs. Pinch. O my dear, dear Bud, welcome home: 
| Why doſt thou look ſo fropiſh ? who has nanger'd thee ? 

Mr. Pinch. You're a Fool. 85 I 

Eos [Me. Pinchwife goes gſide, and cries. 

Alith. Faith, ſo the is, for crying for no fault, poor ten- 
der Creature ! | OS 

Mr. Pinch, What, you wou'd have her as impudent as 


yourſelf as errant a Jilflirt, a Gadder, a Magpye; and to 


ay all, a mere notorious Town- Woman ? 


Alith. Brother, you are my only Cenſurer; and the Ho- : 
nour of your Family will ſooner ſuffer in your Wife there, 


than in me, tho' I take the innocent Liberty of the Town., 
| Mr. Pinch. Hark you, Miſtreſs, do not talk ſo before my 
Wife: The innocent — of the Town! 

J 3 Alii'h, 
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Alith. Why, pray, who boaſts of any intrigue with me! 
What Langs han made my Name en What ill 
Women frequent my Lodgings? I keep no Company with 
any Women of ſcandalous Reputations. a 

Mr. Pinch. No, you keep the Men of ſcandalous Reputa- 
tions Company. 8 | Thy 

Alith. Where? Wou'd you not have me civil? Anſwer 
'em in a Box at the Plays, in the Drawing Room at Wh:te- 
ball, in St. James's Park, Mulberry-Garden, or- xz 

Mr. Pinch. Hold, hold; do not teach my Wife where the 
Men are to be found: I believe ſhe's the worſe for your 
T r already. I bid you keep her in Ignorance, 
as I do. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Tndeed, be not angry with her, Bud, ſhe will 
* me nothing of the Town, tho' I aſk her a thouſand times 
a-day. | 

Mr. Pinch, Then you are very inquiſitive to know, I find? 

Mrs. Pinch, Not I, indeed, Dear; I hate London: Our 
Place-houſe in the Country is worth a thouſand oft; wou'd 
I were there again. | | | 

Mr. Pinch. So you ſhall, I warrant. But were you not 
talking of Plays and Players when I came in ? You are her 
r in ſuch Diſcourſes. = 

Mrs. Piuch. No, indeed, Dear; ſhe chid me juſt now for 
bking the Player-Men. | 

Mr. Pinch. Nay, if ſhe be ſo innocent as to own to me her 
Fking them, there is no hurt in't. [ Aide. 
Come, my poor Rogue, but thou likeſt none hetter than me ? 

Mrs Puch. Yes, indeed, but I do: The Player -Men are 
finer Folks. 985 | 

Mr. Pinch. But you love none better than me? | 
Mrs. Pizch. Youare my own dear Bud, and I know you: 
1 hate a Stranger. . Ts 
Mr. Pinch. Ay, my Dear, you muſt love me only; and 

not be like the naughty Yun: Women , who only hate their 
Huſbands, and love every Man elle, love Plays, Viſits, fine 
Coaches, fine Cloaths, Fiddles, Balls, Treats, and ſo lead 
a wicked Town Life. | | | 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, if to enjoy all theſe things be a Towne 
Life, London is not fo bad a Place, Dear. | 

Mr. Pinch. How! if you love me, you muſt hate London. 

Alith. The Fool has forbid me diſcovering to her the Plea- 
| fares of the Town, and he is now ſetting her agog upon 
them himſelf. N | [Afide. 

Mrs. Pinch. But, Huſband, do the Town- Women love 
the Player-Men too? | + Þ 

| | J 
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Mr. Pinch, Yes, I warrant you. 
Mrs. Pinch. Ay, I warrant you. 
Mr. Pinch. Why, you do not, I hope ? | 
Mrs. Pinch. No, no, Bud : But why have we no Play. 
er-Men in the Country ? F 
Mr. Pinch. Ha----Mrs. Minx, aſk me no more to go to 
a Play. 
| Mis. Pinch. Nay, why, Love? I did not care for going: 
But when yon forbid me, you make me, as twere, deſire it. 
Alith. So 'twill be in other things, I warrant. ¶Aſide. 
Mrs. Pinch. Pray let me go to a Play, Dear ? 
Mr. Pinch. Hold your Peace, I wo'not. 
Mrs. Pinch. Why, Love? 
Mr. Pinch. Why, Fll tell you, _ 
Alith. Nay, if he tell her, ſhe'll give him more cauſe to 
forbid her that Place. | [ Ajede. 
Mrs. Pinch, Pray, why, Dear ? | 
Mr. Pinch, Firſt, you like the Actors; and the Gallants 
may like you. | | | 
Mrs. Pinch. What a homely Country Girl ! No, Bud, 
no body will like me. | | 1 
Mr. Pinch. I tell you yes, they may. | | 
| Mee, Pinch. No, no, you jeſt- I won't believe you: 1 
will go. | | 
Mr. Pinch. I tell you then, that one of the leudeſt Fellows 
in Town, who ſaw you there, told me he was in love with 
ou. | 
? Mrs. Pinch, Indeed! who, who, pray who. was't ? 
Mr. Pinch. T've gone too far, and ſlipt before I was aware; 
how overjoy'd ſhe is! | | [ Aide. 
Mrs. Pinch. Was it any Hamp/bire Gallant, any of our 
Neighbours ? I promiſe you Iam beholden to him. | 
Mr. Pinch. J promiſe you, you lye ; for he wou'd but ruin 
you, as he has done hundreds: He has no other Love for 
Women, but that ſuch as he look upon Women, like Baſi- 
liſks, but to deſtroy em. 3 
Mrs. Pinch. Ay, but if he loves me, why ſnould he ruin 
me? Anſwer me to that: Methinks he ſhou'd not, I wou'd' 
do him no harm. 
Alith. Ha, ha, ha. | 5 
Mr. Pinch. Tis very well; but I'll keep him from doing 
you any harm, or me either. | 
5 Enter Sparkiſh and Harcourt. 
But here comes Company, get you in, get you in. 
Mrs. Pinch. But pray, Huſband, is he a pretty Gentle- 
man, that loves me ? | 1 
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Mr. Pinch. Tn, Baggage, in. 
[Thruſfis her in, ſhuts the Door, 


What, all the leud Libertines of the Town brought to my 


Lodging, by this eaſy Coxcomb ! S'death I'Il not ſuffer it. 
Spark. Here, Harcourt, do you approve my Choice? Dear 
little Rogue, I told you I'd bring you acquainted with all 
my Friends, the Wits and---- [ Harcourt ſalutes her. 
Mr. Pinch. Ay, they ſhall know her, as well as you your- 
ſelf will, I warrant you. | FT 
Spark. This is one of thoſe, my pretty Rogue, that are to 


dance at your Wedding to-morrow : And him you muſt bid 
welcome ever, to what you and I have. 


Mr. Pinch. Monſtrous!” _- 1 . 
Spark. Harcourt, how doſt thou like her, faith? Nay, 
Dear, do not look down ; 1 ſhould hate to have a Wife of 
mine out of countenance at any thing. 
Mr. Pinch. Wonderful ! | | 
Spark. Tell me, I ſay, Harcourt, how doſt thou like her? 
Thov haſt ftar'd upon her enough, to reſolve me. _ 
Har. So infinitely well, that I cou'd wiſh I had a Miſtreſs 
too, that might differ from her in nothing, but her Love and 
Engagement to you. 5 5 
A Sir, Maſter Sparki/þ has often told me that his 
Acquaintance were all Wits and Raillieurs, and now I find it. 
Spark, No, by the Univerſe, Madam, he does not rally 
now; you may believe him: I do aſſure you, he is the ho- 


neſteſt, worthieſt, true-hearted Gentleman. ---=- A Man of 


ſuch perfect Honour, he wou'd ſay nothing to a Lady he does 
not mean. a | | | ; , 
Mr. Pinch. Praiſing another Man to his Miſtreſs? _ 
Harc. Sir, you are ſo beyond Expectation obliging, that-- 
Spark, Nay, i'gad, I am ſure you do admire her extreme- 
ly, I fee't in your Eyes---- He 2 admire you, Madam. 
---- By the World, don't you | 
Harc. Yes, above the World, or, .the moft glorious Part 
of it, her whole Sex: And till now I never thought I ſhou'd 
have envied you, or any Man about to marry, but you have 
the beſt Excuſe for Marriage I ever knew. | , 
Alith, Nay, now, Sir, I'm ſatisfied you are of the Society 
of the Wits, and Raillieurs, fince you cannot ſpare your 


Friend, even when he is but too civil to you; but the ſureſt 


Sign is, ſince you are an Enemy to Marriage, for that J hear 
you hate as much as Buſineſs or bad Wine. | 
Harc. Truly, Madam, I was never an Enemy to Mar- 
riage till now, becauſe Marriage was never an Enemy to 
me before. : | = 
Alitb. But why, Sir, is Marriage an Enemy to you now? 
5 becauſe 
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becauſe it robs. you of your Friend here? for you look upon 
2 Friend married, as one gone into a Monaſtery, that is, 
dead to the World. %%%; ‚ TN | 
Harc. Tis indeed, becauſe you marry him; I ſee, Ma- 
dam, you can gueſs my Meaning: I do confeſs heartily and 
openly, I wiſh it were in my Power to break the Match; by 
Heavens I wou'd, © | | | 
Spark. Poor Frank ! 
Alith. Wou'd you be ſo unkind to me? | 
Harc. No, no, tis not becauſe I wou'd be unkind to you, 
Spark, Poor Frank, no gad, tis only his Kindneſs to me. 
Mr. Pinch. Great Kindneſs to you indeed; inſenſible 
Fop, let a Man make love to his Wife to his Face! [ A/ide. 
Spark, Come, dear Frank, for all my Wife there, that 
ſhall be, thou ſhalt enjoy me ſometimes, dear Rogue: By 
my Honour, we Men of Wit condole for our deceaſed Bro- 
ther in Marriage, as much as for one dead in earneſt: I think 
that was prettily ſaid of me, ha, Harcourt ?------ But come, 
Frank, be not melancholy for me. | = 
Harc. No, I aſſure you, I am not melancholy for you. 
Spark. Prithee, Frank, doſt think my Wife, that ſhall be 
there, a fine Perſon? | | P _ EA 
Hare. I cou'd. gaze upon her, till I became as blind, as 
you are, | : | f e 
Spark. How as I am ? how? | | . 
arc. Becauſe you are a Lover, and true Lovers are blind, 
ſtock blind. aber | mes 
Spark. True, true; but by the World ſhe: has Wit too, 
as well as Beauty: Go, go with her into a Corner, and try 
if ſhe has Wit, talk to her any thing, ſhe's baſhful before me. 
' Harc. Indeed if a Woman wants Wit in a Corner, ſhe hag 
it no where. 00 | | | 
" Alith, Sir, you diſpoſe of me a little before your time;---- 
„ I Ade to Sparkiſh. 
Spark. Nay, nay, Madam, let me have an Earneſt of your 
Obedience, or- go, go, Madam---- | 
| [Harcourt courts Alithea aſide. 
Mr. Pinch. How, Sir, if you are not concern'd. for the 
Honour of a Wife, I am for that of a Siſter ; he ſhall, not 
debauch her: Be a Pander to your own Wife, bring Men 
to her, let em make love before your Face, thruſt em in 
Corner together, then leave em in private! Is this your 
Town Wit and Conduct? = 
Spark. Ha, ha, ha, a filly wiſe Rogue wou'd make one 
laugh more than-a ſtark Fool, ha, ha ; I ſhall burſt. Nay, 
you ſhall not diſturb 'em ; I'll vex thee, by the World. 
 [Strugglerwith Pinch. to keep him from Harcourt and . 
| 49. 
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Alith. The Writings are drawn, Sir, Settlements made; 
*tis too late, Sir, and paſt all Revocation, | 
Hare, Then ſo is my Death. , ___ 
Alith. I wov'd not be unjuſt to him, 
Harc. Then why to me ſo ? a 
lith. I have no Obligation to you. 
Harc. My Love. 2 
Alith. I had his before. re 5 
Harc. You never had it; he wants, you fee, Jealouly, 
the only infallible Sign of it. | 5 OE 


— Aith. Love proceeds from Efteem ; he cannot diſtruſt my 


Virtue ;' beſides, he loves me, or he won'd not marry me. 
Harc. Marrying you is no more ſign of his Love, than 
bribing your Woman, that he may marry you, is a ſign of 


his Generofity : Marriage is rather a ſign of Intereſt, than 


Love ; and he that marries a Fortune, covets a Miſtreſs, not 


loves her: But if you take Marriage for a fign of Love, take 


it from me immediately. net nf | _ 
Alitb. No, now you have put a Scruple in my Head; but 
in ſhort, ' Sir, to end our Diſpute, I muſt marry him, my 
Reputation wou'd ſuffer in the World elſe. | | 


rc, No; if you do marry him, with your Pardon, Na- 
dam, your Reputation ſuffers in the World, and you wou'd 


be thought in neceſſity for a Cloke.., . 
. Alith. Nay, now yau are rude, Sir.---- Mr. Sparkiſh, pray 


0 


dome hither, your Friend here is very troubleſome, and very 


loving. A 7 | | 
Farc. Hold, hold,---- [Aide to Alithea. 
J Dye hear that 7 eh he | 
Spark. Why, d'ye think I'll ſeem to be jealous, like a 
Country Bumpkin ? 1 1 
Mr. Pinch. No, rather be a Cuckold, like a credulous Cit. 


Harc. Madam, you wou'd not have been ſo little generous 


as to have told him. 


m. i 
Harc. Wrong him, no Man can do't, he's beneath an In- 


jury; a Bubble, a Coward, a ſenſleſs Idiot, a Wretch ſa 


contemptible to all the World but you, that - 


Alitb. Hold, do not rail at him, for, fince he is like to be 


Huſband, I am refolv'd to like him: Nay, I think I am 
oblig'd to tell him, you are not his Friend.----Maſter Spar- 
kiſh, Maſter Sparki/h. | 3 NT i 
:, _ What, what; now dear Rogue, has not ſhe Wit? 

arc. Not ſo much as I thought, and hoped ſhe had. 

88 | [ Speaks ſurlily. 
Alith. Mr. Sparkiſh, do you bring People to rail at you? 
| arte 


Alith. Yes, ſince you cou'd be ſo little generous as to wrong 


td. 
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Harc. Madam---- | . 

Spark. How! no; but if he does rail at me, tis but in jeſt 
1 warrant ? what we Wits ds for one another, and never take 
any notice of it. | 

Alith. He ſpoke ſo ſcurrilouſly. of you, I had no Patience to 
hear him ; beſides he has been making love to me. 

Harc. True, damn'd tell-tale Woman. [ A/ede. 

Spark. Pſhaw, to ſhew his Parts---- we Wits rail and 
make love often, but to ſhew our Parts ; as we have no At- 
fections ſo we have no Malice, we- 

Alith. He ſaid you were a Wretch below an Injury. 

Spark. Pſhaw. | | 

Harc. Damn'd, ſenſleſs, impudent, virtuous Jade; well, 


fince ſhe won't let me have her, ſhe'll do as good, ſhe'll make 


me hate her, | 
Alith. A common Bubble. 
Spark, Pſhaw. 
Alith. A Coward. 
Spark, Pſhaw, Pſhaw. 
Alith. A ſenſeleſs drivelling Idiot. 3 
Spark. How! did he diſparage my Parts? Nay, then, my 


Honour's concern'd. I can't put up that, Sir; by the World, 


Brother, help me to kill him, (I may draw. now, ſince we 
have the Odds of him: -- tis a good Occaſion too before my 
Miſtreſs) ¶ Aide. | 15 [ Offers to draw. 
Alith. Hold, hold. | | | 
Spark, What, what? i ns, 
Alith. J muſt not let em kill the Gentleman neither, for 
his Kindneſs to me; I am ſo far from hating him, that I 
wiſh my Gallant had his Perſon and Underſtanding : ---- _ 
_ (Nay if my Honour---- | [Afide. 


Spark, I'll be thy Death.  _ | | 

Alith. Hold, hold, indeed to tell the Truth, the Gentle- 
man ſaid after all, that what he ſpoke, was but out of Friend- 
- hip you. | pH 7 


Spark. How! ſay, I-ama Fool, that is no Wit, out of 


Friendſhip to me | | | 
Alith. Yes, to try whether I was concern'd enough for 


you; and made Love tome only to be ſatisfy'd of my Virtue, 


for your ſake. | 


Harc. Kind however---- [ Aide. | 


park. Nay, if it were ſo, my dear Rogue, I aſk thee 
Pardon; but why wou'd not you tell me fo, ftath? —=* 
Harc. Becauſe I did not think on't, faith. | 
Spark. Come, Horner does not come, Harcourt let's be 
gone to the new Play. Come, Madam. is 
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Alith. J will not go, if you intend to leave me alone in the 
Box, and run into the Pit, as yeu uſe to do. N 
Spark. Pſhaw, I'II leave Harcourt with you in the Box, to 
entertain you, and that's as good; if I ſat in the Box, I 
ſhou'd be thought no Judge but of Trimmings. Come a- 
way, Harcourt, lead her down. þ | | 
[Exeunt Sparkiſh, Harcourt, and Alithea. 
Pinch, Well, go thy ways, fer the Flower of the true 
Town Fops, ſuch as ſpend their Eftates before they come to 
'em, and are Cuckolds before they're married. But let me 
go look to my own Free-hold---- How---- | 
Enter my Lady Fidget, Miſtreſs. Dainty Fidget, and Miſtreſs 
Squeamiſh. 
Lady Fidg. Your Servant, Sir, where is your Lady? We 
are come to wait upon her to the new Play. 
Pinch. New Play ! 
Lady Fidg. Andi my Huſband will waitupon you preſently. 
Pinch. Damn your Cwility---- . I Aide. 
Madam, by no means, I will not ſee Sir Jaſper here, till I 
have waited upon him at home; nor ſhall my Wife ſee you 
till ſhe has waited upon your Ladiſhip. at your Lodgings. 
Lady Fidg. Now we are here, Sir. | 
Pinch. No, Madam. | 
Dain. Pray, let us fee her. 
Squeam. We will not ſtir, till we ſee her. 
Pinch. A Pox on you all---- | (A/ide.) 
OY | [ Goes to the Door, and returns. 
She has lock'd the Door, and is gone abroad. | | 
Lady Fidg. No, you have lock'd the Door, and ſhe's 
within. 5 155 | | 
Dain. They told us below, ſhe was here, 1 
Pincbh. (Will nothing do ?)----Well it muſt out then, to 
tell you the Truth, Ladies, which I was afraid to let you 
know before, leſt it might endanger your Lives, my Wife has 
juſt now the Small Pox come out upon. her, do not be fright- 
ned; but pray be gone, Ladies, you ſhall. not ſtay here in 
danger of your Lives, pray get you gone, Ladies. 
Lady Fidg. No, no, we have all had 'em. 
Squeam. Alack, alack ! NT 2 
Dain. Come, come, we muſt ſee how it goes with her, I 
underſtand the Diſeaſe. 
Lady Fidg. Come. | | 
Pinch. Well, there is no being too hard for Women at 
their own Weapon, Lying, therefore I'll quit the Field. 
(A/ide.) [Ex. Pinchwife. 
' Squeam. Here's an Example of Jealouſy! 
Lady Fidg. Indeed, as the World goes, I wonder there 
are no more jealous, ſince Wives are ſo neglected, Dain, 
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Dain. Pſnhaw, as the World goes, to what end ſhou'd they 
be jealous ? ID | | 
Lady Fidg. Foh, tis a naſty World. 
Squeant. That Men of Parts, great Acquaintance, and 
Quality, ſhou'd take up with, and ſpend themſelves and For- 
tunes in keeping little Play-houſe Creatures, fon! 
Lady Fidg. Nay, that Women of Underſtanding, great 
Acquaintance, and good Quality ſhou'd-fall-a keeping too of 
little Creatures, foh 8 £ 
Squeam. Why, tis the. Men of Qualities Fault, they never 
viſit Women of Honour, and Reputation, as they us'd to do,; 
and have not ſo much as common Civility for Ladies of our 
Rank, but uſe us with the ſame Indifferency, and ill Breed - 
ing, as if we were all marry' d to em. 3 
Lady Fidg. She ſays true, tis an errant Shame Women 
of Quality ſhou'd be fo {lighted ; methinks, Birth, Birth, 
ſhou'd go for ſomething : I have known Men admired, 
courted, and follow'd for their Titles only, | 
Squeam. Ay, one wou'd think Men of Honour ſhou'd-not 
love, no more than marry, out of their own Rank, _. 
Dain. Fie, fie upon em, they are come to think groſs Breed - 
ang for themſelves beſt, as well as for their Dogs and Horſes. 
Lady Fidg. They are Dogs and Horſes fort. 
Squeam. One wou'd think, if not for Love, far Vanity a little. 
Dam. Nay, they do ſatisfy their Vanity upon us ſome- 
times; and are kind to us in their Report, tell all the World 
they lie with us. 55500 1 
Lady Hag. Damn'd Raſcals, that we ſhou'd be only 
wrong'd by 'em ; to report a Man has had a Perſon, when 
he has not had a Perſon, is the greateſt Wrong in the whole 
World, that can be done to a Perſon. 


9 1 


Squeam. Well, tis an errant ſhame, noble Perſons ſhou'd 
be ſo wrong'd and neglected. OE r 

Lady Fidg. But ſtill tis an erranter ſhame for a noble Per- 
ſon to neglect her own Honour, and defame her own noble 
Perſon, with little inconſiderable Fellows, foh.!-----= _ 
Dain. I ſuppoſe the Crime againſt our Honour is the ſame 
with a Man of Quality as with another, We 

Lady Fidg. How! no ſure, the Man ef Quality is like 
one's Huſband, and therefore the Fault ſhou'd be the lets. 

Dain. Bat then the Pleaſure ſnou'd be the leſs. 

Lady Fidg. Fie, fie, fie, for fname, Siſter, whither ſhall we 
ramble? Be continent in your Diſcourſe, or I ſhall hate you. 

Dain. Beſides an Intrigue is ſo much the more notorious 
for the Man's Quality. | | 


Squeam. Tis true, no body n Notice of a private Man, 
| 4 | And 
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and therefore with him 'tis more ſecret 3 and the Orime the 
Jeſs when tis not known. 

Lady Fidg. You ſay true; Tfaith, I think you are in the 
right ont: Tis not an Injury to a Huſband, till it be an In- 


| jury to our Honours ; fo that a Woman of Honour loſes ng 


onour with a private Perſon z and to ſay Truth----- | 
Dain. So the little Fellow is grown a private Perſon- 


with her- I [ Apart to Squeam. 


Lady Fidg. But fun my dear, dear Honour- 
ay Sir Jaſper, Horner, Dorilant. 
Sir Jaſp. Ay, my dear, dear ef Honour, eu han ſtill ſo 
much Honour in thy Mouth- 
Horn. That ſhe has none elſewhere-— 272 
Lady Fidg. Oh, what d'ye menn to bring in theſ ven u us ? 
Dain. Foh ! theſe are as bad as Wits. 
_ Squeam. Foh! 
Lady Fidg. Let us leave the Nod. 
Sir 5 af Stay, ſtay, faith to tell you the naked Truth —— 
Lady Eidg. File, Sir Jaſper, do not uſe that Word naked. 
Sir 940 . Well, well, in ort J have Buſineſs at Whitehall, 
and cannot go to che Play with you, therefore won d have you 


? 


ow oe - 


1257 Hag. With thoſe two to a Play ? „ 


chere no more Scahdal to go with him, than with Mr, 
Tattle, or Maſter Limberbam. 
Lady Hdg. With that naſty Fellow ! no no. 
Sir Jaſp. Nay, prithee, Dear, hear me. 
[Whiſpers to Lady Fidg- 
Horn. Ladies. Horner, Dorilant drawing near 


ueamiſh and Paint. 
Dain. Stand off. $q 


Sguenm. Do not approach u us. | 

Dain. You herd with the Wits, you are oudkestt all over. 
Szutam. And I wou'd as ſoon ook upon a Picture of A- 
dam and Eve, without Fig- leaves, as any of you, if I cou'd 
help it, therefore keep off, and do not make us beck. 

Dor, What a Devil are theſe ? 

Horn, Why, theſe are Pretenders to Honour, as Oriticks 


to Wait, only by cenſurin raed, ani z and as 4 raw, Lp, | 


out-of- humour'd, affecte 


9 


Sir 74. 1 ay, come, Sir. Horn, 


Sir Jo. No, not with tother, bot with Mr. Horner; 
can 
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Norn. 1 muſt beg your Pardon, Sir, and theirs, I will 
got be ſeen in Women s Company in publick again for the 
World. 

Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ſtrange Averſion. 

' Squeam, No, he's 'for Women's Company in private. 

Sir Jafp. He----poor Man----he----ha, ha, ha. 

' Dain. Tis greater Shame amongſt leud Fellows to be 
ſeen in virtuous Women's Company, than for the Women to 
be ſeen with them. 

Horn, Indeed, Madam, the time was I only hated virtuous 
Women, but now I hate the other too; 1 beg your Pardon, 
Ladies. 

Lady Fide. You are very obliging, bir, becauſe we wou 'd 
not be troubled with you. 

Sir Jap. In ſober Sadneſs, he ſhall go. 

Dor. Nay, if he wo' not, I am ready to walt upon the La- 

Hos, and Ithink I am the fitter Man. 
8 Faſp. You, Sir, no, I thank you for that---Maſter 
Horner is a privileg d Man amongſt the virtuous Ladies, twill 
de a great while before you are ſo; He, he, he, he's my 
Wife's-Gallant, he, he, he; no, pray withdraw, Sir, for, 
as I take it, the virtuous Ladies have no Buſinefs with you. 

Dor. And I am ſure he can have none with them; "tis 
ſtrange a Man can't eome amon gt virtuous Women now, but 
2 the ſame Terms as Men are adfnitted into the me 

s Setaglio: But. Heavens keep me from being an! 
bre Player with em. But where is Pinchauife? [Exit Dor. 
Sir Jaſp. Come; come, Man, what avoid the ſweet Socie- 
ty of Woman-kind ?- That ſweet, ſoft, gen le, tame, noble 
Creature Woman, made for Man's Companion---- 
Horn. So is that ſoft, gentle, tame, and more noble Crea- 
ture a Spaniel, and has all their Tricks ; can fawn, lie down, 
ſuffer beating, and fawn the more; barks at your Friends 
when they corhe to ſee you, makes your Bed hard, gives you 
Fleas; and the Mange ſometimes: And all the Difference 
| is, the Spanieb's the more faithful An and fawns but 
| one Maſter. 
Sir Jaſp. Heh, he, he. 
Squeam® O, the rule Beaft? 
| Pain, Inſolent Brute! 
Lady Fidg; Brute! Rtinking, mortify'd, rc rotten nac We- 
ther, to dare---- 

Sir Faſpi Hold, an't pleaſe your Ladiſip: For ſhame, 
Maſter Horner, your Mother was a Woman: — 

New ſhall I never reconcile m. [ Afide, 
Hark you, Madam, take my Advice in your Anger: You 
know you often Want one to make up your droling Pack of 

C 2 Hombre 


Horn. All forts of Freedom, Madam ? 
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Hombre Players, and you may cheat him eaſily; for heb an 
NU} Gameſter, and conſequently loves Play. Beſides, you 
know you have but two old civil Gentlemen (with ſtinking 
Breaths too) to wait upon you abroad; take in the third into 


| oe Service: The other are but crazy ;. and a Lady ſhou'd 


ve a ſupernumerary Gentleman-Uſher as a ſupernumerary 
CIO leſt ſometimes you ſhow'd be fore'd to ſtay at 
S I 
Lady Fidg. But are you ſure he loves Play, and has Money, 
Sir Jaſp. He loves Play as much as you, and has Money, 
as much as I. | 7 ug | 
Lady Fidg. Then J am contented to make him pay for his 
Scurrility: Money makes up in a meaſure all other Wants in 


| Men--- Thoſe whom we cannot make hold for Gallants, we 


make fine. | 


Li. 


Sir Jaſds So, fo; now to mollify, to wheedle him,--[ Afi. 


Maſter Horner, will you never keep civil Company? me- 
thinks *tis time now, fince you are only fit for them. Come, 
come, Man, you muſt &en fall to viſiting our Wives, eatin 


at our Tables, drinking Tea with our virtuous Relations af- 


ter Dinner, dealing Cards to *em, reading Plays and Gazettes 


to em, picking Fleas out of their Smocks for em, collecting 


Receipts, new Songs, Women, Pages, and Footmen for em. 
+ Horn. I hope they'll afford me better Employment, Sir. 
Sir Jaſp. Heh, he, he; tis fit you know your Work be- 
fore you come into your Place: And ſince you are unprovid- 
ed of a Lady to flatter, and a good Houſe to eat at, 2 fre · 
quent mine, and call my Wife Miſtreſs, and the ſhall call 
you Gallant, according to the Cuſtom.  _ 
Horn. Who, I ?---- | 


Sir Jaſp. Faith, thou ſha't for my ſak 


only. . | 2 55 
Horn. For your ſake---- _ | 
_ Sir-Faſpd. Come, come, here's a Gameſter for you; let him 


e; come for my ſake 


be a little familiar ſometimes, nay, what if a little rude ? 
SGameſters may be rude with Ladies, you know. | 
Lady Fidg. Ves; loſing Gameſters have a Privilege with 


Women. | 2 3 Th 
Horn. I always thought the contrary, that the winning 
Gameſter had moſt Privilege with Women; for, when you 


have lat your Money ty » Mes youll aug thing, you | 
have, all you have, they ſay, and he may 5 gs hs ns, 


Sir Jaſp. Heh, he, he; well, win or loſe you ſhall have 
your Liberty with her. 


Lady Fidg. As he behaves himſelf; and for your . TU 
give him Admittance and Freedom. D 


Sir 


+ S 
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Sir Juſp. Ay, ay, ay, all forts öf Freedom thou canſt take; 
And ſo go to her, begin thy new Employment; wheedle her, 
jeſt with her; and be better acquainted one with another. 
Horn. I think 1 Know her already; therefore may venture 
with her my Secret forher's. | V 
Sir 4p. Siſter Cuz, I have provided an innocent Play- 
Fellow 7 3 1 Ci 
© "Dain, Who, he! e ny | 
Squeam. There's a Play-Fellow, indeed! | 
Sir Ta. Yes ſure: What, he is good enough to play at 
Cards, Blindman's-Buff, or the Fool with ſometimes. 
Squeam. Foh } we'll have no ſuch Play-Fellows._ 


er Fd. Ny pray h CW iſtering in them. 
Sir Jap. Nay, pray hear me. [Whiſpering to them. 
Lady %. Na, por Gentleman, cou'd you be ſo gene- 
rous, ſo truly a Man of Honour, as, for the ſakes of us Wo- 
men of Honour, to cauſe yourſelf to be reported no Man ? 
No Man! and to ſuffer yourſelf the greateſt Shame that cou d 
fall upon à Man, that none might fall upon us Women by 
your Converſation: But indeed, Sir, as perfectly, perfect i 
che ſame Man as before your going into Nuace, Sir ?' as per- 
fectly, perfectly, Sir? e 
HForn. As perfectly, perfectly, Madam: Nay, I ſcorn 
you ſhou'd take my Word ; I deſire to he try'd only, Madam. 
Lady Fidg. Well, that's ſpoken again like a Man of Ho- 
nour: All Men of Honour deſire to come. to the Teft. But, 
indeed, generally you Men report ſuch things of yourſelves, 
one does not know how or whom to believe; and it is come 
to that paſs, we dare not take your Words no more than your 
Taylors, without ſome ſtaid Servant of yours be bound with 
you. But I have fo, ſtrong a Faith in your Honour, dear, 
deat woe. Sir, that I'd forfeit mine for yours, at any time, 
ear Sits =... 5 HS x ; 
Horn. No, Madam, you ſhou'd not need to forfeit it for 
me; I have given you Security already to ſave you harmleſs, 
my late Reputation being ſo well known in the World, Ma- 
am. pes a . 
. Lady Hag. But if upon any future Falling- ont, or upon a 
| 8 0 Fs taking the I ruſt aut of your Hands, to em- 


3 ploy ſome other, vou aurſelf ſhou'd betray your Truſt, dear 
4 Faden me leave to ſpeak obſcenely, you 


. Sir.? I mean, if J on 
Might tell, dear a  nnons 20 ar ltte ve 1 
: mer If I did, no body R er me: The Reputa- 
yon. of. Impotegcy: is as hardly recoyer d again in he World, 
ai chat of Cowardice, Sear Mis am. 


C 3 Lady 
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Lady Tidg. Nay then, as one may fay you may do your 
worſt, dear, dear Sir. | 

Sir Jaſp. Come, is your Ladiſhip reconciled to him yet by 
have you agreed on matters? For I muſt be gone to M Rite. hall. 

Lady Fag. Why indeed, Sir F Jaſper, Maſter Horner is a 
thouland, thouſand times a beiter Man than I thought him, 
Couſin Squeamiſh, Siſter Day, I can name him now: Tru- 
ly, not long ago, you know, I thought his very Name Ob- 
ſcenity; and I wou'd as foon have lain with him * me 
nam' d him. | 

Sir Jaſp. Very likely, poor Madam. | F. r 1A 

Dain. I believe it. | RE cbr TE | 

Squeam. No doubt on't. 

Sir Jaſp. Well well----that br aids 5s, 8s virtuous 
as. any ſhe----I know, and him ail the Town knows: v--heh, 
he, he: Therefore, now you like him get you gone to your 

Bufine s together, Se go to your * I fa Ys Plea at 
whilſt I go to my Pleaſure, Buſineſs. 

Lady Fade. Come then, dear Gallant. Ab | 
Horn. Come . my bas 1d hate K. f n 4 
Sir Ja 0, ſo; why tis as e it. L Exit ir . 
TR Es I NY N 5 5 = per 
0, for his Bufineſs, from his > a1 run, 
Le ie beft 2 to i gh Bus neſs. dong. 
F e. 
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ACTIL SCENEL 


Alithea and Mrs. Pinchwiſe... 55 


n. 8 1 * ER, what ails you? You are grown melan⸗ 
choly 
Mrs. Piicb. " Wou'd it net make any one melarictioly, t 


—_— 


ſow” you go every Day flattering about abroad, whilft I Jas 


— at home like a — lonely ſullen Bird in a Cage? 

Alith. Ay, Siſter; but you vat jus, and juſt from the 
Neſt to your Cage; fo that I thought you lik'd it, and'cou'd 
de as chearful in't as others that took heir Flight themſelves 
| early, and are hopping abroad in the open Air. 

_ * Mrs. Pinch. Nay, I confeſs I was e enough, till my 
Husband told me what pure Lives cls ndon La ies live a- 
broad, with their Dancing, Meetings, and Junquetings, and 


areſs d every Pay in their beſt Gowns 3 and I warrant you, 


la at Nine-Pips every Day of the Week, o they do. 
PF | Enter My; Pinchwife. | l 


Mr. Fnch, Come, what's yy to de! 2 vou are ; Putting 


* 


1 
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| -Pleafures in her Head, and ſetting her a- longing. 
g Yes , after Nine-Pins : 'You ſuffer none to give oe a 


ſe Longings you mean, but yourſelf. - - 
ty e a 1 tell her of the Vanities of the Town like 3 
i Confeſfor. : 

Alith, A Confeſſor ! 'Joft ſuch a Confeſſor, as he chat, by 
forbidding ſilly Hoſtler to greaſe the Horſe's Teeth, oght 
him to do't. 

Mr. Pinch. Can, Miſtreſs Flippant, good Precepts are 
+ Joſt when bad Examples are ſtill before us: T he Liberty you 
| 1955 abroad . her hanker after i it, and out of humour at 

home : peer retch! _ defired not to come to an 1 


"In Ve" „ ee 


Pinch, She has been © this Week i in Tous” and never 

5 n this Afternoon to go abroad. 

litb. Was ſhe not at a Play yeſterday ? | 

Mr. Pinch. Ves; but ſhene'er aſk d me: I was myſelfibe 

Cauſe of her going. 
__ *"Altth. Then if ſhe aſk you kan, you are the Cauſe of her 
aſking, and 6 wy Example. 
Mr. Pinch. I, to-m 64 Night I mall be rid + you x 
and the next Da bel re tis he and I'Il be rid of the 
Town, and my Jrea ful Og. ons. Come, be not me- 
Dearch, for thou ſhalt go 8 S after e 
areſt. 

_ Alith. Great Comfort 1 | 

Mrs. Pinch. Püh, what d'ye tell me of the Country . 

Nr. Pinch. How's this! what, piſh at the Coobtey ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Let me alone, I am not well. "+3 

Mr. Pinch. O, if that be all---what ails my Deareſt ? F 

Mrs. Pinch. Truly, I don't know: But I 4. not been 
wa ſince you told me there was a nn at We e in ys 

Me. . 

Mr. Pinch. 3 | : 

Alith.. That's by my Example too! 

Mr Pinch. Nay, if you are not wel}, but are ſo concern'd, 
becauſe a leud Fellow chanced to he, and fay he lik d * 
you'll make me fick too. 

Mrs. Finch. Of what Sickneſs ? 


1 Me: Pinch, O, of ine en is worſe than hs FI 
Jealouſy. 


Mrs. Pinch. Piſh, you jeer 3 rim ſure there's no fuch Dix. 
eaſe i in our Len Pack, at home. 

"Mr." Pinch thou never met | with it, poor Innocent. 
----well, if thou cuckold me, twill be my own fault----for 


Cuckolds and Baſtards are en Makers of their own 
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* 1 "vs ad 


2 The Country Wife. 
| "Meh Finch. Well, but pray, Bud, let's. gs to x Play te. 
: t. 

Mr. Pinch. 'Tis juſt done, the comes from ĩt: But v 
are you ſo ea 8 to ſee a Play © 


Mrs. Pinch, Faith, Dear, not that I care one Pin for their 


tall there; but I like to look upon the Player-Men, and 
| wor' ſee, if I cou'd, the Gallant you fay loves me: That's 
| all, dear Bud ? | 


Mr. Pinch. Is that all, dear Bud ? 

” Alith. This proceeds from m Example? 

Mrs. Pinch. But if the Play be done, let's go abroad hi | 
erer, dear ud? 

Mr. Pinch. Come have a little Patience, and thou thalt [4 
into the Country on Frid | 


Frs. Piuch. Therefore I wou'd' ſee firlt ſome 80 u. 
tell my Neighbours of: : Nays Iwill go abroad, t | ee. 


Alith. Tm the Cauſe of this Deſire too 
Mr. Pinch. But now I think on't, who, * wit the 


Cauſe of Harner's coming t to my Lodging to-day ? That was 


At. No, you, hl u wou'd not let him ſee your 


handſome Wife out of your L 


Mrs. Pinch. Why, O Lora? 7 45 the Gentleman eme 
hicher to ſee me indeed? 

Mt. Pinch. No, no, - -Vou are not the Cauſe of that 
damn'd os too, Miſtreſs Alithea ?----(Well, ſhe's in 
the right of it: He is in love with my Wife----and comes af- 
tet Her----" tis ſo----But I'll nip his Love in the Bud; leſt he 
ſhou'd follow us into the Country, and break his Chariot- 
eto. near. our Houſe, on pal gs for an Excuſe. to come 

But 1 think I know the wil.)  [Afge. 

© Yes. Pizch. Come, pr Bud, let's go abroad before 1 
late; for T will go, aks at and Pan Zn” 

Mr. Pinch. So! the Obſtinacy * of the Town- Wife; ; 
and I muſt, whilſt ſhe's here, humaur her like one. [A/ide. 
Siſter how thall we do, that ſhe may not be ſeen, or known? 

| fink Let her put on her Maſk. | 

Pinch. Paw, a Maſk makes People but the more 
8 and is as ridiculous a Diſguiſe as a Sta e- Beard: 
Her Shape, Stature, Habit, will be known. And if we 


' frou'd ät 'with H Hil, he 'Fou'd be fire to take acquain » 


tance with us, mult wiſh hex Joy ki Depp tall to, her . leer N 
upon her, and the Devil and Al. T'll not ule her to a 
Maſk 'tis dangerous j for Miſks 1 made more uc 


2 th an the beſt Faces that ever were Known. 

'  Mith. How will you do then? 

" My 5s. Pinch. Nay, ſhall We go? The Eben will de 
3 rd I have a mind to o ſes that. Mr. 
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Mr. Pinch. 80-1 have it----I'll dreſs her up in the Suit 
we are to carry down to her Brother, little Sir James: nay, I 
underſtand the Town- Tricks. Come, let's go dreſs her ; 
A Maſk! no----A. Woman ;maſk'd, like a cover'd Difh, 


gives a Man Curioſity and Appetite z when, it may be, un · 


cover'd, twould turn his Stomach : "No, es... 

Alith, Indeed your Compariſon is ſomething a greaſy ene: 
But I had a gentle Gallant, us'd to ſay, A Heauty maſk'd, 
like the Sun in Eclipſe, gathers together more Gazers than if 
it ſhin'd out. [ Exeunt. 

The Scene changes to the New Exchange. 
Enter Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant. 

Dor. Engag d to Women, and not ſup with us! 

Horn. Ay, a pox on em all. 

Harc. You were much a more reaſonable Man in the 
Morning, and bad as noble Reſolutions ngpink em, as 0 
Widower of a Week's Liberty. | 

Dor. Did I ever think to ſee you keep company with Wo- 
men in vain ? 

„Horn. In vain! no. "tis fince I can't love * em, to be re- 
veng'd on em. 

Harc. Now. your Sting i is gone, you look d in the Box a- 
mongſt all thoſe Women, like a Drone in the Hive; all upon 


you, od and ill us d by em all, and thruſt, from one fide 


to-Pother. \ - 
Dor. Vet he mult be buzzing among e em ſtill, like other 


beetle · headed liquoriſh Drones : Avoid 'em, and hate n 8 


as they hate you. 

„ Horg. Becauſe I do hate em, and wou'd hate em yet more, 
I'll frequent em. You may ſee by Marriage, nothing makes 
a Man hate a Woman more, than her conſtant Converſations 
In ſhort, I converſe with em, as you. do with rich F ools, to 
laugh at them, and uſe em ill. 


Dor. But I wou'd no more ſup with 3 plats I cons 


| lie with em, than ſup with a rich Coxcomb,. unleſs I could 
cheat him. - 


Horn. Ves; 1 have known thee ſup with a Fool for his 


| Drinking ; if he cou d ſet out your Hand that way only, you 
were ſatisfy % and if he were a ae Mouth, 
*twas anq 

Harc. 3 2 Man ph often with a Fool, as he toſſes 
with a Marker, PE. to keep his Hand in uſe, But do the 
Ladies drink? 

Horn. Ves, Sir; ; and I ſhall have the Pleaſure at leaſt of 
laying em fat with a Bottle, and bring as much Scandal that 
way upon em, az formerly t'other. 

Harc. Perhaps you may prove as weak a Brother among 
em that way, as t other. Dor. 
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Dor. Fok, drinking with Women is as unnatural as ſcold. 
ing with 'em: But tis a Pleaſure of decay'd'Fornicators; and 


the baſeſt way of quenching Love. 


Hare. Nay, tis drowning Love, inſtead of quenching it : 
But leave i he vir Women too! 1 * 5 


Dor. Ay, when he can't be the better fbr em: We hardly 


pardon a Man that leaves His Friend for a Yan; and that's 
v pretty lawful Call. 


Horn, Faith, I wou d not becte yo for em, if they wou d 


| not drink. 


Dor. Who wou'd diſappoint his. Company at Lowoir's for 
2 Goſſippi 


n 
Harc. ch, Wine and Women, good apart, together are 


us nauſeous as Sack and Su _ But hark yo, Sir, before 


you go; 4 little of your Advice; an old Nai d Senetal, 


ehen unfit for Action, is fitteſt for Counſtl: T have other 
Deſigns upon Women than eating and drinking wih them 3 
Tam in love with Spartiſb's Miſtreſs, whom he 626 22 


morrow : Now how ſhall I get her ? 
Enter Sparkiſh, looking about. 
Horn. Why here comes one will help you to her- 
Har. He! he, I tell you, is my Rivalz and wilt Kinder 
my Love. 
Fru. No; a fooliſh Rival and a jealbus Huſband Tl theit 


Rival s deſigns; for they are ſure to make their Wemen Hate 
them, 8 the firſt ſtep to their Love for another Man. 


Harc. But I cannot come near his Miſtreſs, but in his 
company. 
+ Horn, Still the better for you; for Fools are moſt eaſily 
cheated when they themſelves are Acceſſaries: And he is to 


be bubbled of his Miftrefs as of his Money, the common 
Miſtreſs, by keeping him Company. 


Shark. Who is that, that is to be bubbled ?- Faith, let me 
maek; I han't met Ath a Bubble fince Chriſtmas. ad, I 
think Bubbles are like their Brother Woodeocks, go out with 
the cold Weather. 

Hare. A pox, he did not hear all I hope. [ Apart to Hor. 

Spark. Come, you bubbling Rogues you, where do we 
ſup----Oh, Harcourt, my Miſtreſs tells me you have been 
But 1 herce Love to her all the Play long: Hah, ha- 

ut 4 

Huarc. I make Love to her! 


' Spark. Nay, I forgive thee ; for I think Iker er; and 


1 know her, but I am ſure I know ao; 
Hare Did ſhe'tellyou ſo? I ſee all Women are like theſe 
of the Exchange ; who, to enhance the Price of their Commo- 


Aities, report to their fond Cuſtomers Offers which were ne- 
ver made em. Herm. 
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Horn. Ay, Women are apt to tell before. the Intrigue, as 
Men after it, and ſo ſhe themſelves the vainer Sex. But haſt 
thou a Miſtreſs, artis? "Tis as hard for me to believe ity 
as that thou ever hadſt a Bubble, as you bragg'd juſt now. 
Spark, O, your Servant, Sir: Are you at your-Raillery, 
Sir? But we are ſome of us before-hand with you to-day at 
the Play : The Wits were ſomething bold with Sou, Bir.g 
did you not hear us laugh? | 
Horn. Ves: But I thought you had gone to Plays, to laugh 
at the Poet's Wit, not at your own. | | 
Spark. Your Servant, Sir: No, I thank you. Gad I go 
to a Play, as to a Country Treat: I carry my on Wine to 
one, and my own Wit to tother, or elſe I'm ſure I ſhou'd 
not be merry at either: and the Reaſon why we are ſo often. 
louder than the Players, is, becauſe we think we ſpeak more 
Wit, and ſo become the Poet's Rivals in his Audience: For 
to tell you the Truth, we hate the ſilly Rogues; nay, ſo much, 
that we find fault even with their Baudy upon the Stage, 
whilſt we talk nothing elſe in the Pit as loud. | 10 
HForn. But why ſhould'ſt thou hate the filly Poets? thop 
haſt too much Wit to be one; and they, like Whores, are 
uy hated by each other: And thou doſt ſcorn Writing, I'm 
ure. | 3 
Spark, Ves; I'd have you to know I ſcorn Writing: But 
Women! Women, that make Men do all foohſh Things, 
make em Write Songs too. Every body does it: Tis een 
as common with Lovers as playing with Fans; and you can 
us mers help rhyming to your Phillis, than drinking to your 
illis. 3 | 
Harc. Nay, Poetry in Love is no more to be avoided than 
Jealouſꝛ. : [= 
Dor. But the Poets damn'd your Songs, did they? _ 
Spark. Damn the Poets; they have turn'd them into Bur- 
leſque, as they call it: That Burleſque is a Hocus-Pocus 
Trick they have got, which, by the virtue of Hiclius doctius 
120 turvey, they make a wiſe and witty Man in the World, 
a Fool upen the Stage you know not how : And tis therefore 
L hate em too, 3 not but it may be my own Caſe; 
for they ll put a Man into a Play for looking a- ſquint. Their 
Predeceſſors were contented to make Serving- men only their 
Stage-Fools: but theſe Rogues muſt have Gentlemen, with 
a pox to em, nay, Knights; and, indeed, you ſhall hardly .. 
ſee a Fool upon the Stage, but he's a Knight. And to tell 
you the Truth, they have kept me theſe fix Years from being 
_ a Knight in earneſt, for fear of being Knighted in a Play, 
and dubb'd a Fool. 8 5 
Dor. Blame em not, they muſt follow their Copy, the Age. 


Harc. 


+7 Fi 
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à Bench in the Pit. 


Hare. But why ſhou ' dſt thou be afraid of being in a Play, 
who expoſe yourſelf every day in the Play-Houfes, and at 
Publick Places? . 5 

Horn. Tis but being on the Stage, inſtead of ſtanding on 


Dor. Don't you give Money to Painters to draw your like ? 
And are you afraid of your Pictures at length in a Play- 
Houle, where all your Miſtreſſes may ſee you? 

Spark. A pox, Painters don't draw the Small Pox or Pim- 


| ples in one's Face. Come, damn all your filly Authors 


whatever, all Books and Bookſellers, by the World ? and 
all Readers, courteous or uncourteous. | 
Harc. But who comes here, Sparki/h ? 


| Enter Mr. Pinchwife, and his Wife in Man's Clothes, Alithea, 


| 5 Lucy ber Maid. 
Spark, Oh hide me: There's my Mittreſs too, 
1 { Sparkifh h:des himſelf behind Harcourt, 
Harc. She ſees you. 355 
Spark. But I will not ſe her: Tis time to go to White- 
hall, and I muſt not fail the Drawing- Room. 
Harc. Pray firſt carry me, and reconcile me to her. 
Spark. Another time: Faith, the King will have ſupp'd. 
Harc. Not with the worſe Stomach for thy Abſence: 
Thou art one of thoſe Fools that think their Attendance at 


the King's meals as neceſſary as his Phyſicians, when you 


are more troubleſome to him than his Doctors, or his Dogs. 
Spark. Pſhaw, I know my Intereſt, Sir; prithee hide me. 
Horn. Your Servant, Pinchwife,----What, he knows us 


: not es 


Mr. Pinch. Come along. „ (7 Wife afide. 
Mrs. Pinch. Pray, have you any Ballads? give me ſix- 


penny worth, 


Clap. We have no Ballads. 3 
Mrs. Pinch. Then give me Cawent- Garden Drollery, and 
à Play or two----Oh, here's Tarugo's Wiles, and the Slighted 
Maiden; I'll have them. | 

Mr. Pinch. No: Plays are not for your Reading: Come 


along; will you diſcover your ſelf?  ' [Apart to her, 


_ Horn, Who is that pretty Youth with him, Sparki/h ? 
Spark, I believe his Wife's Brother, becauſe he's ſomething 


Ie her: But I never ſaw her but onde. 


Horn. Extremely handſome ; I have ſeen a Face like it too. 
Let us follow *em. | PE; 5 
{Exeunt Mr. Pinchwife, Mrs. Pinchwife, Alithea, Lucy; 
Horner, Dorilant following them. 2 
Harc, Come, Sparki/Þ, your Miſtreſs ſaw you, and will be 
rr Fan angry 
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angry you go not to her : Beſides, I wou'd fain be reconeil d to 
her, which none but you can do, dear Friend. 

Spark, Well, that's a better Reaſon, dear Friend: 1 wou'd 
not go near her now for her's or my own fake ; but I can deny 
you nothing: For tho' I have known thee a great while, ne 
ver go, if I do not love thee as well as a new Acquaintance. 

Harc. JI am oblig'd to you indeed, dear Friend: I wou'd be 
well with her, only to be well with thee {1-; for theſe Ties to 
Wives uſually diſſolve all Ties to Friends. I wou'd be content= 
ed ſhe ſnou'd enjoy you a- nights, but Iwow'd have you to my+ 
ſelf a-days as I have had, dear Friend. | 

Stark. And thou ſhalt enjoy me a-days, dear, dear Priend, 
never ſtir; and I'll be divorced from her, ſooner than from thee+ 
Come along 

Harc. So, we are hard put to't, when we make our Rival 
our Procurer; but neither ſhe, nor her Brother, wou'd let me 
come near her now: When all's done, a Rival is the beſt Cloak 
to ſteal to a Miſtreſs under, without Suſpicion; and when we 
have once got to her as we deſire, we throw him off like other 
Cloaks. [ 4/i2e. 

[Exit Sparkiſh, and Harcourt followwing him. 
Re-enter My. Pinchwiſe, Mrs. Pinchwife in Man's Clothes. 
Mr. Pinch. Siſter, if you will not go, we muſt leave you 
[ To Alithea. 
The Fool her Gallant and ſhe will muſter up all the young 
Saunterers of this Place, and they will leave their dear Semp- 
ſtreſſes to follow us: What a Swarm of Cuckolds and Cuckold- 
Makers are here? [ Afede. 
Come, let's be gone, Miſtreſs Margery. 

Mrs. Pinch. Don't you believe that I han' t half my Belly full 
of Sights yet ? 

Mr. Pinch. Then walk this way. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what a power of brave Signs are here? 
Stay ---- the Bull s-Head, the Ram's-Head, and the Stag's- 
Head, Dear - 

Mr. Pinch. Nay, if every Huſband's proper Sign here were 
viſible, they wou 'd be all alike. 

Mrs. Finch. What d'ye mean by that, Bud? 

Mr. Pinch. Tis no matter ---- no matter, Bud. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray tell me: Nay, I will know. 

Mr. Pinch, They wou'd be ail Bulls, Stags, and Rams - 
Heads.  [Exeunt Mr. Pinchwife, Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Re-enter Sparkiſh, Harcourt, Alithea, Lucy, at tother Door. 

Spark. Come, dear Madam, for my ſake you mall be recon- 
ciled to him. 

Alith. For your ſake I hate him. 


Harc. That's ſametling too cruel, Madam, 10 hate n me for 
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Spark, Ay indeed, Madam, too, too cruel to me, to hate 
my Friend for my ſake. 
Alith. I hate him becauſe he is your Enemy; and you ought 


to hate him too, for making Love to me, if you love me. Y 
Spark. That's a good one! Thate a Man for loving you! If 

he did love you, tis but what he can't help; and 'tis your Fault, 

not his, if he admires you. I hate a Man for being of my Opi- 74 

nion! I'll ne'er do't, by the World, 1 
Alith. Is it for your Honour, or mine, to ſuffer a Man to ] 

make Love to me, who am to marry you to-morrow ? 


Spark. Is it for your Honour, or mine, to have me jealous ? 
that he makes Love to you, is a ſign you are handſome ; and 
that I am not jealous, is a fign you are virtuous : That I think 
is for your Honour. | 

Alb. But tis your Honour too, I am concerned for. 

x _ Harc. But why, deareſt Madam, will you be more concern'd 
for his Honour than he is himſelf ? Let his Honour alone, for 
my ſake and his. He, he has no Honour ---- 

Spark. How's that? 3 

Harc. But what my dear Friend can guard himſelf, 

Spar. O ho- that's right again. 

Harc. Your Care of his Honour argues his Neglect of it, 
which is no Honour to my dear Friend here: Therefore once 
more, let his Honour go which way it will, dear Madam. 

Spark. Ay, ay; were it for my Honour to marry a Woman 
whoſe Virtue I ſuſpected, ang_cau'd not truſt her in a Friend's 
Hands? | | 

Alith. Are you not afraid to loſe me? | 

Harc. He afraid to loſe you, Madam 1 No, no- you may 
Ke how the moſt eſtimable and moſt glorious Creature in the 
World is valu'd by him: Will you not ſee it? 

Spark, Right, honeſt Frank, I have that noble Value for her, 
:that I cannot be jealous of her. 


Alith. You miſtake him: He means you care not for me, nor 
Who has me. | 5 

Spark. Lord, Madam, I fee you are jealous: Will you wreſt 
a poor Man's Meaning from his Words ? | 

Alith. You aſtoniſh me, Sir, with your want of Jealouſy. 

Spark, And you' make me giddy, Madam, with your Jea- 
Jouly and Fears, and Virtue and Honour: Gad, I fee Virtue 
makes a Woman as troubleſome as a little Reading or Learning. 

Alith. Monftrous! : | 

Lucy. Well, to ſee what eaſy Huſbands theſe Women of Qua- 
tity can meet with! a poor Chamber-maid can never have ſuch 
Lady-like Luck. Beſides, he's thrown away upon her: She'U 
make no uſe of her Fortune, her Bleſſing, none to a Gentle- 


man, for a pure Cuckold; for it requires good Breeding to be 
& Cuckold. |[Behind, Alith. 
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Alith. I tell you then plainly, he purſues me to marry me. 
Spark. Plhaw---- | F 
Hare. Come, Madam, you ſee you ſtrive in vain to make him 
jealous of me: My dear Friend is the kindeſt Creature in the- 
World to me. | 
_ Spark. Poor Fellow. | 
Harc. But his Kindneſs only is not enough for me, without 
your Favour, your good Opmion, dear Madam: *Tis that 
muſt perfect my Happineſs. Good Gentleman, he believes all 
I fay : wou'd you wou'd do ſo. Jealous of me! I wou'd not 
wrong him nor you for the World. 
Shark, Look you there: Hear him, hear him, and do not 
walk away ſo. | [ Alithea <valks careleſiy to and ſro. 
Harc. I love you, Madam, to---- a 
Spark, How's that! Nay ---- now you begin to go too far 
indeed, | 
Harc. So much, I confeſs, I fay, I love you, that I wou'd 
not have you miſerable, and caſt yourſelf away upon ſo unwar- 
thy and inconſiderable a Thing, as what you ſee here. 
| [ Clapping his Hand on his Breaſt, points at Sparkiſh. 
Spark. No, faith, I believe thou wou'dit not, now his Mean- 
ing 8 plain; but I knew before thou wou'dſt not wrong me, 
nor her. 
HFlarc. No, no, Heavens forbid the Glory. of her Sex ſhou'd 
fall fo low, as into the Embraces of ſuch a contemptible Wretch, 
the leaſt of Mankind ---- my dear Friend here I injure him. 
| | [Embracing Sparkith, 
Alith, Very well. 
Spark, No, no, dear Friend, I knew it : Madam, you ſec he 
will rather wrong himſelf than me in giving himſelf ſuch Names. 
Alith. Do not you underſtand him yet! EE 2 
Spark. Ves, how modeſtly he ſpeaks of himſelf, poor Fellow! 
Alith. Methinks he ſpeaks impudently of yourſelf, fince---- 


before yourſelf too; inſomuch that I can no longer firffer bis 


ſcurrilous Abuſiveneſs to you, no more than his Love to me. 


[ Offers to go. 


Spark. Nay, nay, Madam, pray ſtay, his Love to you! 
Lord, Madam, has he not ſpoke yet plain enouga ?. 

Alith. Yes indeed, I ſhou'd think ſo. 

Spark. Well then, by the World a Man can't ſpeak civilly 
to a Woman now, but preſently ſhe ſays, he makes Love to 
her: Nay, Madam, you ſhall ſtay, with your Pardon, ſince 
you have not yet underſtood him, till he has made an Eclairciſ- 


ment of his Love to you, that is, what kind of Love it is: 
Anſwer to thy Catechiſm, Friend; do you love my Miſtreſs 


here ? 
Harc. Ves, I with ſhe wou'd not doubt it. 
D 2 Spar +k 6 
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Spark. But how do you love her ? 


= thyſelf, Harcourt, you ſaid yon wou'd not wrong me, nor | 
er. | 
Harc. No, no, Madam een take lym for Heaven's fake. 
S!ark, Look you there, Madam, 
Harc. Who ſhou'd in all Juſtice be yours, he that loves you 
moſt, [ Claps his Hand on bis Breaſt. 
Ali. h. Look you there, Mr. Sparki/h, who's that ? | 
Spark. Who fhon'd it be? Go on, Harcourt. | 
Hare. Who loves you more than Women Titles, or For- 
tune Fools, [ Points at Spark, 
Stark. Look you there, he means me ſtill, for he points at me. 
Alth. Ridiculous ! 
Harc. Who can only match your F aith, and Conſtancy m 
Love. 
Spark. Ay. 
Harc. Who knows, if it be poſſible, how to value ſo much 
Beauty and Virtue, 
Spark. Ay. 
Harc. Whoſe Love can no more be equal d in the Wor Id, 
than that heavenly Form of yours. 
Spark, No------ 
ark, Who cou'd no more ſuffer a Rival, than your Adlince: 
and yet cou'd no more ſuſpect your Virtue, than his own Con- 
ſtancy in his Love to you. | 
Spark, No- | 
Hare. Who, in fine, lover you better than his Eyes, that 
firſt made him love you. 
Spark, Ay ---- nay, Madam, faith you fhan't go, till ----- 
Alith. Have a care, Jeſt you make me ſtay too long ---- 
Spark. But till he has faluted you; that I may be aſſur d you 
are Friends, after his honeſt Adview and Declaration: Come, 
pray, Madam, be Friends with him. 
Enter Maſter Pinchwife, Miſtreſs Pinchwife. 
Alith. You muſt pardon me, Sir, that I am not yet ſo obedi- 
ent to you, 
Mr. Pinch. What, invite your Wife to kiſs Men ? Mon- 
ſtrous! Are you not aſham' d? I will never forgive you. 
| Spark, 


i | Harc, With all my Soul. 

1 Alith. I thank him, methinks he reits plain enough now. 

. Spark. You are out ſtill. [To Alithes, 
\4 But with what kind of Love, Harcourt ? 
4 Harc. With the beſt, and the trueſt Love in the World. ; 
1 Spark. Book you there then, that is with no Matrimonial 
| | Love, I'nr ſure. a 
„ Alith. How's that? do you ſay Matrimonial Love is not beft? 

| Spar, Gad, I went too far ere I was aware: But ſpeak 

1 
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Spark. Are you not aſham'd, that I ſhou'd have more Con- 
fidence in the Chaſtity of your Family, than you have ? you 
muſt not teach me, I am a Man of Honour, Sir, tho' I am 
frank and free; I am frank, Sir---- 

Mr. Pinch. Very frank, Sir, to ſhare your Wife with your 
Friends. 

Spark. He is an humble, menial Friend, ſuch as reconciles 
the Differences of the Marriage Bed; you know, Man and 
Wife do not always agree, I deſign him for that uſe, therefore 
wou'd have him well with my Wife. 

Mr. Pinch. A menial Friend----you will get a great many 
menial Friends, by ſhewing your Wife as you do. | 
Spark. What then ? It may be I have a Pleaſure in't, as I 
have to ſhew fine Clothes at a Play-houſe, the firſt Day, and 

count Money before poor Rogues. | 
i Mr. Pinch. He that ſhews his Wife, or Money, will be in 
danger of having them borrow'd ſometimes. 
Spark, I love to be envy'd, and wou'd not marry a Wife, 
that I alone cou'd love ; loving alone is as dull as eating alone : 
Is it not a frank Age? And I am a frank Perſon ; and to tell 
you the Truth, it may be, I love to have Rivals in a Wife, they 
make her ſeem to a Man ſtill but as a kept Miſtreſs ; and ſo 
good might, for I muſt to Whitehall, Madam, I hope you are 
now reconcil'd to my Friend; and fo I with you a good night, 
Madam, and ſleep if you can; for to-morrow you know I muſt - 
_ viſit you early with a Canonical Gentleman. Good night, dear 
Harcourt. | [Exit Sparkiſh. 
Harc. Madam, I hope you will not refuſe my Viſit to- mor- 
row, if it ſhou'd be earlier with a Canonical Gentleman, than 
Mr. Spar biſb's. 5 | 
Mr. Pinch. This Gentlewoman is yet under my Care, there- 
fore you mult yet forbear your Freedom with her, Sir. 
| Coming between” Alithea and Harcourt, + 
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Harc. Muſt, Sir. | 
Mr. Pinch. Yes, Sir, ſhe is my Siſter. 
Harc. Tis well ſhe is, Sir ---- for I muſt be her Servant, 
Sir. Madam---- 
Mr. Pinch, Come away, Siſter, we had been gone if it had 
not been for yon, and ſo avoided theſe leud Rake-hells, WB 
ſeem to haunt us. | : 
| Enter Horner, Dorilant zo them, 
Horn. How now | Pinchwwife ! 
Nr. Pinch. Your Servant. | 4 
Hrn. What J ſee a little time in the Country makes a Man 
turn wild and unſociable, and only fit to converſe with his Hor- 
fes, Dogs, and his Herds. | | | | 
Mr. Pinch, I have Buſineſs, Sir, and muſt mind it: your 
9.3 Buſinels - 
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Buſineſs is Pleaſure, therefore you and I muſt- go. differen 
Ways. 
Horn, Well, you may go on, but this pretty young Gentle. 


man-: { Takes hold of Mrs. Pinchwifs. 
Harc. The Lady. 


Dor. And the Maid 
Horn. Shall ſtay with us, for I ſuppoſe their Buſineſs is the 


ſame with ours, Pleaſure. 
Mr. Finch. *Sdeath, he knows her, ſhe carries it ſo ſillily; 
yet if he does not, I ſhou? d be more fully to. diſcover it firſt. 


[ A/ede, 
Alith, Pray, let us go, Sir. 


Mr. Pinch. Come, come-+--- - | 
Horn. Had you not rather ſtay with us? {To 1075 Pinchwifs, 


Prithee Pinchwifz, who is this pretty young Gentleman? 


Mr. Pinch. One to whom I'm a Guardian. I wiſh I cou'd 
keep her out of your Hands--- [ Aſide. 


4 Horu. Who ts he? I never ſaw any thing ſo pretty in all my 
ite, 


Mr. Pinch. Pſhaw, do not look upon him ſo much, he's a 


poor baſhful Youth, you U put him out of countenance. Come 


away, ages x [Offers to take her away. 
Horn. O, your Brother 


Mr. 2 Yes, my Wife's Brother; come, evans ſhe'll 


ſtay Supper for us. 


Horn, I thought ſo, for he is very like her I ſaw you at the 
Play with, whom I told you I was in love with. | 

Mrs. Pinch, O Jeminy ! is that he that was in love with me, 
Jam glad on't I vow, for he's a curious fine Gentleman, ana: I 


love him already too. f A/ide. 
Is this he, Bud ? | [To Mr. Pinchwite. 
_ Pinch, Come away, come away, -- [To bis r. 
Hirn. Why, what haſte are you in? why won't you let me 


talk with him? 
Mr. Pinch, Becauſe you'll debauct him, he's yet young and 


innocent, and I wou'd not have him debauch' d for any thing in 
He World. 


How ſhe gazes on him! the Devil---- _ [A/ide. 


Horn. Harcourt, Derilant, look vou here, this is the Like- 
neſs of that Dowdey he told us of, his Wife, did you ever ſeea 


lovelier Creature? The Rogue has reaſon to be jealous of his 


| Wife, ſince ſhe is like him, for ſhe wou'd make all that ſce her, 
in love with her. 


Harc. And as I remember now, ſhe is as like him here a3 
can be. 


Lor. She is indeed very pretty, if ſhe be like him. 
Hort. Very pretty, a very pretty Commendation-»-: ſhe. is a 
glorious 
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glorious Creature, beautiful beyond all things J ever beheld. 
Mr. Pinch. So, ſo. | 
Harc. More beautiful than a Poet's firſt Miſtreſs of Imagina- 
tion. | 
Horn. Or another Man's laſt Miſtreſs of Fleſh and Blood. 
Mrs. Pinch. Nay, now you jeer, Sir; pray don't jeer me--- 
Mr. Pinch. Come,. come. (By Heavens,. ſhe'll diſcover her- 
felf.) | [ 4/ide. - 
Horn. I ſpeak of your Siſter, Sir. 
Mr. Pinch. Ay, but ſaying ſhe was handſome, if like him, 
made him bluſh. (I am upon a Wrack — Aide. 
Horn. Methinks he is fo handſome, he ſhou'd not be a Man. 
Mr. Pinch. O there 'tis out, he has diſcovered her, I am not 
able to ſuffer any longer. (Come, come away, I ſay---- 
[To his Wife. 
Horn. Nay, by your leave, Sir, he ſhall not go yet---- Har- 
court, Dorilant, let us torment this jealous Rogue a little. 
[To them. 
Harc. 


Dow. © How 2 

Horn. I'll ſhew you. | 

Mr. Pinch. Come, pray let him go, I cannot ſtay fooling . 
any longer; I tell you his Siſter ſtays Supper for us. 

Horn. Do's the ? come then, we'll all go ſup with her and thee, 

Mr. Pinch. No, now I think on't, having ſtaid fo long for 
us, I warrant the's gone to bed---- 

(I wiſh ſhe and I were well out of their Hands---- [ 4/ide, 
Come, I muſt riſe early to-morrow, come. 

Horn. Well then, if ſhe be gone to bed, I wiſh her and you 
a good night. But pray, young Gentleman, preſent my hum- 
ble Service to her. 6 

Mrs. Pinch. Thank you heartily, Sir. 

Mr. Pinch. Sdeath, ſhe will diſcover herſelf yet in ſpite of 
me. | | [Aſide. 
He is ſomething more civil to you, for your Kindneſs to his Siſ- 
ter, than IJ am, it ſeems. | 2 

Horn, Tell her, dear ſweet little Gentleman, for all your 
Brother there, that you have reviv'd the Love I had for her at 
firſt Sight in the Play-houfe. | 

Mrs. Pinch. But did you love her indeed, and indeed ? - 

Mr. Piuch. So, fo. | | I[Alde. 
Away, I ſay. my 

Horn. Nay ſtay; yes indeed, and indeed, pray do you tell 


her ſo, and give her this Kiſs from me. [ Kiſſes ber. 
Mr. Pinch. O Heavens! what do I ſuffer ! now 'tis too plain 
he knows her, and yet---- | Il Ade. 
Horn, And this, and this- LKiſſes ber 5 
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Mrs. Pinch. What do you kiſs me for, I am no Woman, 

Mr. Pinch. So----there tis out. [ A/ide, 
Come, I cannot, nor will ſtay any longer. 

Horn. Nay, they ſhall ſend Four Lady a Kiſs too ; here, 
Harcourt, Dorilant, will you not ? [ They kiſs her, 

Mr. Pinch. How ! do 1 fuffer this > Was I not accuſing ano. 


ther juſt now, for this raſcally Patience in permitting his Wife 


to be kiſs'd before his Face? Ten n Ulcers gnaw away 
their Lips. N LHde. 
Come, come. | | 


Horn. Good night, dear little Gentleman; Madam, good 


night, farewel, Pinchawife. 
(Did not I tell you I wou' d raiſe his jealous Gall?) 


[ Apart io Harcourt, and Dorilant. 


[Exeunt Horner, Harcourt, and Dorilant. 

Mr. Pinch, So, they are gone at laſt ; ſtay, let me ſee firſt 

if the Coach be at this Door. [Exit 

Horn. What, not gone yet ? Will you be ſure to do as I de- 

fixed you, fweet Sir? 

Mrs. Pinch. Sweet Sir, but what will you'give me then ? 
Horn. Any thing, come away into the next "Walk. 


[Exit Horner, © away Mrs. Pinch, 


Alith. Hold, hold,----what d'ye do ? 

Lucy. Stay, ſtay, ( 

Harc. Hold, Madam, hold, let him preſent him, he'll come 
preſently ; nay, I will never Jet you go, till you anſwer my 
Queſtion. 

Lucy. For God's ſake, Sir, I muſt follow em. 

[ Alith. Lucy, ſtruggling wwith Harcourt and Dorilant. 

Dor. No, I have ſomething to preſent you with too, you 
ſhan't follow them. 

Pinchwife returns. | 

Mr. Pinch. Where ?----how----what's become of gone 

- -Whither? 


Lucy. He's only gone with the Gentlemen, who will give 


him ſomething, an't pleaſe your Worſhip. 


Mr. Pinch. Something----give him ſomething, with a Pox 


---- where are they? 
Alitb. In the next Walk only, Brother. 
Mr. Pinch. Only, only; where, where? 


[Exit Pinchwife, and returns preſently, then goes out again. 
Harc. What's the matter with him ? why fo much concern'd ? 


but deareſt Madam---- 
Alith. Pray let me go, Sir, I have faid, and ſuffer'd enough 
already. 
Harc. Then you will not look upon, nor pity my Sufferings * ? 
Alith. To look upon 'em, when I cannot help em, were 
Cruelty, 


[Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant return. 
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Cruelty, not Pity ; therefore I will never ſee you more. 

Harc. Let me then, Madam, have my Privilege of a ba- 
niſh'd Lover, complaining or railing, and giving you but a 
farewel Reaſon; why, if you cannot-condeſcend to marry me, 
you ſhou'd not take that Wretch, my Rival. 

Alith. He only, not you, ſince my Honour is engag'd ſo far 
to him, can give me a Reaſon, why I ſhou'd not marry him; 
_ but if he he true, and what I think him to me, I muſt be ſo t0 

him; your Servant, Sir. | | 
' Hare. Have Women only Conſtancy when tis a Vice, and 
are, like Fortune, only true to Fools ? 

Dor, Thou ſha't not ſtir, thou robuſt Creature, you ſee I can 
deal with you, therefore you ſhou'd ſtay the rather, and be kind, 

[79 Lucy, who ftruggles to get from him, 
FEntcy Pinchwife. 

Mr. Pinch. Gone, gone, not to be found; quite gone, ten 

thouſand Plagues go with 'em; which way went they? 
 Alith, But into t'other Walk, Brother. | . 

Lucy. Their Buſineſs will be done preſently ſure, an't pleaſe 
your Worſhip, it can't be long in doing I'm ture on't. 

Alith. Are they not there? | „ 

Mr. Pinch. No, you know where they are, you infamous 

Wretch, eternal Shame of your Family, which you do not 
diſhonour enough yourſelf, you think, but you muſt help her 
to do it too, thou Legion of Bauds. 
Alith. Good Brother. 
Mr. Pinch. Damn'd, damn'd Siſter, 
Alitb. Look you here; ſhe's coming. | 
Enter Miſtreſs Pinchwife in Man's Clothes, running with er 
Hat under her Arm, full of Oranges and dry'd Fruit, Horner 
following. 15 | 

Mrs. Pinch. O dear Bud, look you here what I have got, ſee. 

Mr. Pinch. And what I have got here too, which you can't 
ſee. | 5 [ Afide rubbing his Forehead. 
Mrs. Pinch. The fine Gentleman has given me better things 
yet. | 
Mr. Pinch. Has he ſo? (Out of Breath and colour'd----I 
muſt hold yet.) | 

Horn. J have only given your little Brother an Orange, Sir. 


Mr. Pinch. Thank you, Sir. [To Horner. 
You have only ſqueez d my Orange, I ſuppoſe, and given it 
me again; yet I muſt have a City-Patience. [ Afide. 
Come, come away [To his Wife. 


Mrs. Pinch, Stay, till I have put up my fine things, Bud. 
| Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget. 

Sir Jaſþ. O Maſter Horner, come, come, the Ladies ſtay 

for you; your Miftrels, my Wife, wonders you make not more 

haſte to her. | | Horn, 
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Horn. J have ftaid this half hour for you here, and 'tis your 
Fault I am not now with your Wife. 

Sir Jaſp. But pray, don't let her know ſo much; the truth 
on't is, I was advancing a certain Project to his Majeſty, about 
----T'!] tell you. N 
Horn, No let's go, and hear it at your Houſe : Good night, 
fweet little Gentleman; one Kiſs more, you'll remember me 
now, I hope. | [Kits her, 

Dor. What, Sir Jaſper, will you ſeparate Friends? he pro- 
mis'd to ſup with us, and if you take him to your Houſe, you'll 
be in danger of our Company too. 

Sir Faſp. Alas, Gentlemen, my Houſe is not fit for you, 
there are none but civil Women there, which are not for your 
Turn ; he you know can bear with the Society of civil Women 
now, ha, ha, ha; beſides, he's one of my Family----he's,---« 
he, he, he. | 

Dor. What 1s he ? | | 

Sir Zaſp. Faith my Eunuch, ſince you'll have it; he, he, he, 

[Ex. Sir Jaſper Fidget, and Horner, 

Dor. I rather wiſh thou wert his, or my Cuckold: Harcourt, 
what a good Cuckold is loſt there, for want of a Man to make 
him one? thee and I cannot have Horner's Privilege, who can 
make uſe of it. | | bog FD 

Harc. Ay, to poor Horner, tis like coming to an Eſtate at 
threeſcore, when a Man can't be the better fort. | 

Mr. Pinch. Come. 

Mrs. Pinch. Preſently, Bud. 


Dor. Come, let us go too; Madam, your Servant. [To Alith, 
"Good night, Strapper---- [To Lucy, 


Harc. Madam, though you will not let me have a good Day, 


or Night, I wiſh you one; but dare not name the other half of 


my With. * 
Alith, Good night, Sir, for ever. 


Mrs. Pinch. 1 don't know where to put this here, dear Bud, 


you ſhall eat it; nay, you fball have part of the fine Gentle- 
man's good Things, or Treat, as you'call it, when we come 


home. 
Mr. Pinch. Indeed, I deſerve it, ſinca I furniſh'd the beſt 


Part of it. | [Strikes away the Orange. 


The Gallant Treats preſents, and gives the Ball ; 
But tis the abſent Cuckold pays for all. | 


ACT 
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A c T Iv. SCENE I. 
In Pinchwife's Houſe in the Morning. 


Lucy, Alithea dreſs'd in new Clothes. 
Lucy. E L L----Madam now have I dreſs'd you, and 
ſet you out with ſo many Ornaments, and ſpent 
upon you Ounces of Effence, and Pulvillio ; and all this for no 
other Purpoſe, but asPeople adorn and perfume a Corps for a 
ſtinking fcond-hand Grave: ſuch, or as bad, I think Maſter 
Sparki/b's Bed. 
Alith. Hold your peace. 
Lucy. Nay, Madam, I will aſk you the Reaſon, why you 


wou'd baniſh poor Maſter Harcourt for ever from your Sight; 


now cou'd you be ſo hard-hearted ? 

Alith. *T'was becauſe I was not hard-hearted. 

Lucy. No, no; 'twas ſtark Love and Kindneſs, I warrant, 

Alith. It was ſo; I wou'd fee him no more, becauſe I love 
Aim. 5 

Lucy. Hey-day, a very pretty Reaſon ! 
Alith. You do not underſtand me. 

Lucy. I with you may yourſelf. „ 

Alith. I was engag'd to marry, you ſee, another Man, whom 
my Juſtice will not ſuffer me to deceive or injure. | 

Lucy. Can there be a greater Cheat or Wrong done to a Man, 
than to give him your Perſon, without your Heart; I ſhou'd 
-make a Conſcience of it. 

Alith. I'll retrieve it for him, after J am married a while. 

Lucy. The Woman that marries to love better, will be as 
much miſtaken, as the Wencher that marries to live better. No, 
Madam, marrying to increaſe Love, is like gaming to become 
rich; alas, you only loſe what little Stock you had before. 
 Aitth, I find by your Rhetorick you have been brib'd to betray 
me. 

Lucy. Only by his Merit, that has brib'd your Heart you ſee 
againſt your Word and rigid Honour; but what a Devil is this 
Honour ? 'tis ſure a Diſeaſe in the Head, like the Megrim or 
Falling-Sickneſs, that always hurries People away to do them- 
felves Miſchief : Men loſe their Lives by it; Women, what's 
dearer to em, their Love, the Life of Life. | | 

Alith. Come, pray talk you no more of Honour, nor Maſter 
Harcourt ; I wiſh the other wou'd come to ſecure my Fidelity 
.to him, and his Right in me. 

Lucy. You will marry him then? | | 

Alith, Certainly, I have given him already my Word, and 
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will my Hand too, to make it good, when he comes. 
Lucy. Well, 1 with I may never ſtick Pin more, it he be not 


an errant Natural, to t'other fine Gentleman. 


Alith. I own he wants the Wit of Harcourt, which I will di{- 
penſe withal, for another Want he has, which is Want of Jea- 
louſy, which Men of Wit ſeldom want. 

Lucy. Lord, Madam, what ſhou'd you do with a Fool to 
you Huſband ? you intend to be honeſt, don't you ? then that 

uſbandly Virtue Credulity, is thrown away upon you. 

Alith. He only that cou'd ſuſpe&t my Virtue, ſhou'd have 
Cauſe to do it; tis Sparki/h's Confidence in my Truth, that 
obli ges me to be ſo faithful to him. 

Luc). Lou are not ſure his Opinion may laſt. 

Alith. J am ſatisfy'd, tis impoſſible for him to be jealous, af. 
ter the Proofs I have had of him : Jealouſy in a Huſband, Hea- 
ven defend me from it; it begets a thouſand Plagues to a poor 
Woman, the Loſs of her Honour, her Quiet, and her---- 

Lucy. And her Pleaſure. 

Alith. What d'ye mean, Impertinent ? 

Lucy. Liberty is a great Pleaſure, Madam. 

Alith. I fay Loſs of her Honour, her Quiet, nay, her Life 
ſometimes ; and what's as bad almoſt, the Loſs of this Town, 
that is, ſhe is ſent into the Country, which i is the laſt ill Uſage 


of a Huſband to a Wife, Ithink. 


Lucy. O, does the Wind lie there ? [A/ide, 
Then of neceſlity, Madam, you think a Man muſt carry his 
Wife into the Country, if he be wiſe ; the Country is as terri- 
ble, I find, to our young Engliſb Ladies, as a Monaſtery to thoſe 
abroad ; and on my Virginity, Ithink they wou'd rather mar- 
ry a London Gaoler, than a High Sheriff of a County, ſince nei- 
ther can ſtir from his Employment: formerly Women of Wit 


married Fools, for a great Eftate, a fine Seat, or the like; but 


now 'tis for a pretty Seat, only in Lincolns-Inn- Fields, St. 
James s-Fields, or the Pall-Mall. 
Enter to them Sparkiſh, and Harcourt. dreſs'd like a Parſon. 


Spark. Madam, your humble Servant, a happy Day to you, 


and to us all. 
Harc. Amen---- 
Alitb. Who have we here? | 
Spark. My Chaplain faith O Madam, poor Harcourt re- 


members his humble Service to you; and, in obedience to your 
laſt Commands, refrains coming into your fight. 


Alith. Is not that he? 
Spark, No, fie, no; but, to ſhew that he ne er intended to 
hinder our Match, has ſent his Brother here to join our Hands : 


_ when I get me a Wife, I muſt get her a Chaplain, according 


to the Cuſtom ; this is his Brother, and my Chaplain, _ 
219. 
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Alith. His Brother! 
Lucy. And your Chaplain, to preach in your Pulpit then 


Le. 
Alith. His Brother! g 


Spark. Nay, I knew you wou'd not believe it: I told you, 
Sir, ſhe wou'd take you for your Brother Frank. 

Alith. Believe it! 

Lucy. His Brother! hah, ha, he; 3 he has a Trick left ſtill, 


it ſeems- [A/ de. 


Spark. Come, my deareſt, pray let us 80 to Church before 
the Canonical Hour is paſt. 


Alith. For fhame, you are abus'd fil. 


Spark. By the World, tis ſtrange now you are o incre- 
dulous. 


Alith. Tis ſtrange you are ſo credulous. 
Spark, Deareſt of my Life, hear me: I tell you this is Ned 


Harcourt of Cambridge, by the World; you ſee he has a ſneak- 
ing College Look. 


Age, for they were Twins. 

Lucy. Hah, ha, he. 

Alith. Your Servant, Sir; I cannot be fo deceiv'd, tho! you 
are: But come, let's hear, how do you know what you affirm 
ſo confidently ? 

Spark. Why, I'll tell you all: Frank Harcourt coming to 
me this Morning to wiſh me Joy, and preſent his Service to you, 
1 afk'd him, if he cou'd help me to a Parſon. Whereupon he 
told me, he had a Brother in Town who was in Orders; ; and 
he went ſtraight away, and ſent him, you ſee there, to me. 

Alith, Yes, Frank goes and puts on a black Coat, then tclis 
you he is Ned ; that's all you have for't. 


Spark. Pſhaw, pfſhaw ; I tell you, by the fame Token, the 


Midwife put her Garter about Fronts Neck, to know "cr afun- 
der, they were ſo like. | 

Alith. Frank tells you this too? 

Spark. Ay, and Ned there too: Nay, they are both in a Story. 

Alith, So, fo; very tooliſh. 

Spark. Lord, if you won't believe one, you had beſt try him 
by your Chamber-maid there; for Chamber-maids muſt necds 
know Chaplains from other Men, they are ſo us d to *em. 

Lucy. Let's ſee : Nay, I'll be ſworn he has the Canonical 
Smirk, and the filthy clammy Palm of a Chaplain. 

Alith. Well, moit reverend Doctor, pray let us make an end 
of this Fooling. 


Harc. With all my Soul, divine heavenly Creature, "bin 
you leaſe. | 


os He ſpeaks like a Chaplain indeed. 
E 


Ay, 1 . - 


Tis true, he's ſomething like his Brother 
Frank; and they differ from each other no more than in their 
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Spark. Why, was there not Soul, Divine, Heavenly, in 
what he ſaid ? | | 

Alith. Once more, moſt impertinent Black Coat, ceaſe your 
Perfecution, and let us have a Concluſion of this ridiculous 
Love. 
Harc. I had forgot, I muſt ſuit my Stile to my Coat, or I 
wear it in vain. 7 
_ Alith. J have no more Patience left, let us make once an End 
of this troubleſome Love, I ſay. 
Harc. So be it, Seraphick Lady, when your Honour ſhall 
think it meet and convenient ſo to do. 5 | 


©. hy Gad I'm ſure none but a Chaplain cou'd ſpeak fo, 1 
think. 

Alith. Let me tell you, Sir, this dull Trick will not ſerve 
| inp Turn; tho' you delay our Marriage, you ſhall not hin- 
Gex it. | 
HFlarc. Far be it from me, Munificent Patroneſs, to delay your 
Marriage, I defire nothing more than to marry you preſently, 
which I might do, if you yourſelf wou'd ; for my noble, ood- 
natur'd, and thrice generous Patron here wou'd not hinder it. 

Spark, No, poor Man, not I faith. | 

Harc. And now, Madam, let me tell you plainly, no body 
elſe ſhall marry you, by Heavens, I'll die firit, for I'm ſure I 
ſnou'd die after it. | 
Lucy. How his Love has made him forget his Function, as I 
have ſeen it in real Parſons. 1 | 
Alith. That was ſpoken like a Chaplain too, now you under- 
ſtand him, I hope. | | 

Spark. Poor Man, he takes it heinouſly to be refns'd ; I can't 
blame him, tis putting an Indignity upon him, not to be fuf- 
fer'd ; but You'll pardon me, Madam, it ſhan't be, he ſhall 
marry us, come away, pray Madam. | 

Lucy. Hah, ha, he, more ado ! tis late. | | 

Aliib. Invincible Stupidity, I tell you he wou'd marry me, 
as your Rival, not as your Chaplain. - 

Spark, Come, come, Madam. [Pulling her away. 

Lucy. I pray, Madam, do not refuſe this Reverend Divine the 
Honour and Satisfaction of marrying you; for I dare ſay, he 

has ſet his Heart upon't, good Doctor. : | 

Alith, What can you hope, or deſign 1 n 

Harc. I cou'd anſwer her, a Reprieve, for a Day only, often 

revokes a haſty Doom. At worſt, if the will not take Mercy 
on me, and let me marry her, I have at leaſt the Lover's ſe- 
cond Pleaſure, hindering my Rival's Enjoyment, tho? but for a 
Time. 

Spark. Come, Madam, tis een twelve a Clock and my Mo- 

ther charg'd me never to be married out of the Canonical Hours; 


come, come, Lord here's ſuch a deal of Modeſty, I warrant the 
fault Day. Lucy. 


The Country Wife. - v4 
Lucy. Yes, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, married Women ſhew 
all their Modeſty the firſt Day, becauſe married Men ſhew all 
their Love the firſt Day. 
[ Exeunt Sparkiſh, Alithea, Hareourt, and Lucy. 
The Scene changes to a Bed-chamber, where appear Pinchwife 
| and Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Mr. Pinch. Come, tell me I ſay. p 
Mrs. Pinch. Lord, han't I told it an hundred Times over ? 
Mr. Pmch. I wou'd try if, in the Repetition of the ungrate- 


ful Tale, I cou'd find her altering it in the leaſt Circumitancey 


for if her Story be falſe, fhe is ſo too. Afide. 
Come, how was't, Baggage? | | 
Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what Pleaſure you take to hear it fure ! 
Mr. Pinch. No, you take more in telling it I tind ; but ſpeaks 
how was't ? | 
Mrs. Pinch. He carried me up into the Houſe next to tl 
Exchange. I” | Bowes | 
Mr. Pinch. So, and you Two were only in the Room. 
Mrs. Pinch. Yes, for he ſent away a Youth that was there, 
for ſome dried Fruit, and China Oranges. 1 
Mr. Pinch. Did he fo? Damn him for it- - and for- 


Mrs. Pinch. But preſently came up the Gentle woman of the 


Mr. Pinch, O, twas well ſhe did, but what did he do whill 
the Fruit came ? | | : 

Mrs. Pinch. He kiſs'd me a hundred Times, and told me 
he fancied he kiſs'd my fine Siſter, meaning me, you know, 
whom he ſaid he lov'd with all his Soul, and bid me be fure to 


tell her ſo, and to deſire her to be at her Window, by eleven of 


5 Clock this Morning, and he wou'd walk under it at that 
Time. 
Mr. Pinch. And he was as good as his Word, very punctu- 
al; a Pox reward him for't. | [ Afede. 
Mrs. Pinch. Well, and he faid, if you were not within, he 
wou d come up to her, meaning me you know, Bud, ſtill. 
Mr. Pinch. So----he knew her certainly; but for this Con- 


feſſion I am oblig'd to her Simplicity. | Aide. 


But what, you ſtood very ſtill when he kiſs'd you? 5 
Mrs. Pinch. Yes, I warrant you, wou'd you have had me 
diſcover myſelf ? „ 
Mr. Pinch. But you told me he did ſome Beaſtlineſs to you, 
as you call it, what was't ? | i 
Mrs. Pinch. Why he put---- 
Mr. Pinch. What? 


Mrs. Pinch. Why he put the 1 of his Tongue b:tv cen 


my Lips, and ſo muſl'd me----and I ſaid, I'd bite it. 
Mr. Pinch, Ag eternal Canker ſeize it, for a Dog. 
| E 2 - g Mrs. 
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Mrs, Pinch. Nay, you need not be ſo angry with him nei- 


ther, for, to ſay Truth, he has the ſweeteſt Breath I ever knew, 
Mr. Pinch, 7 he 'Devil----you were ſatisfied with it then, 

and wou'd do it again. 

Mrs. Pinch. Not unleſs he ſhou'd force me. 

Mr. Pinch, Force you Changeling, I tell you, no Woman 
can be forced. 

Mrs. Pinch, Yes, butſhe may ſure, by ſuch a one as he, for 
he a proper, goodly ſtrong Man, tis hard, let me tell you, to 
reſiſt him. 

Mr. Pinch. So, tis plain ſhe loves him, yetſhe has not Love 
enough to make her conceal it from me; but the Sight of him 
will increaſe her Averſion for me, and Love for him; and that 
Love inſtru& her how to deceive me; and ſatisfy him, all Idiot 
as ſhe is: Love, twas he gave Women firſt their Craft, their 
Art of deluding; out of Nature's Hands they came plain, o- 

en, filly, and fit for Slaves, as She and Heaven intended em; 

t damn'd Love- - Well -I muſt ſtrangle that little * 
whilſt I can deal with him. 

Go fetch Pen, Ink, and Paper out of the next Room. 
Mrs. Pincb. Ves, Bud. [Exit Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Mr. Pinch, Why ſhou'd Women have more Invention in 

Love than Men ? It can only be, becauſe they have more De- 

fires, more ſoliciting Paſſions, more Luſt and more of the Devil. 


Le. 
Niſtreſi Pinchwiſe returns. 
Come, ate ſit down and write. 
MIrs. Pinch. Ay, dear, dear Bud, but I can't do' t ww yell, 
Mr. Pinch, I wiſh you cou'd not at all, 
: Mrs. Pinch, But what ſhou'd I write for?. 0 es 
Mr. Pinch. I'll have you write a Letter to your Lover. 
Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, to the fine Gentleman a Letter !. 
Mr. Pinch. Ves, to the fige Gentleman, FE 
Mrs. Pinch. Lord, you do but jeer ; ſure you reſt, 1 
Mr. Pinch, Jam not ſo merry, come write as I bid you. 
Mrs. Pinch. What, do you think Tam a Fool? 
Mr. Pinch. She's afraid I wou'd not dictate any Love to him, 
thereſore ſhe's unwilling ; but you had beſt begin. 
Mrs. Pinch. Indeed, and indeed, but I won't, fo L won't. 
Mr. Piuch. Why? 
Mrs. Finch. Becauſe he's in Town, you may ſend far him 
if you will, 
Mr. Pinch, Very well, you wou'd have him br ought to v ou; 
is it come to this? I tay take the Pen and write, or you U pro- 
voke me. 
Mrs. Pinch, Ld, what d'ye make a Foo] of me for ? Don't 
4 Know that Letters are never writ, but trom tlie e 
4 & den, 
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London, and from London into the Country ; 5 now he's in Town, 
and I am in Town too; therefore I can't write to him you 
know. 

Mr. Pinch. So, I am glad it is no worſe, ſhe is innocent e- 
nough yet. [ Afede. 
Yes you may, when your Huſband bids, write Letters to Peo- 
ple that are in Town. 

Mrs. Pinch. O may I ſo! then I'm ſatisfied. 

Mr. Piuch. Come 3 —— [ DiAates. 

Mrs. Pinch. Shan't I ſay, Dear Sir? You know one ſays 
always ſomething more than bare Sir. 

Mr. Pinch. Write as I bid you, or 1 will write Whore with 
this Penknife in your Face. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, good 5 ip [be aorites. 

Mr. Pinch. Though I ſuffer d laſt Night your nauſeous, 
Joath'd Kiſſes and Embraces----Write. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, why ſnou'd I tay ſo | ? You know I told 
you he had a ſweet Breath. 

Mr. Pinch. Write. 

Mrs. Pinch. Let me but put out loath'd, 
Mr. Pinch. Write, I fay. | 

Mrs. Pinch, Well then. Liter. 

Mr. Pinch. Let's fee what have you writ. 

Tho I ſuffer'd laſt Night your Kiſſes and Embreres- - 
Tales the Paper and readt. 
Thou jmpudent Creaturg, where is nauſeous and loath'd ? 

Mrs. Pinch. F can't abide to write ſuch filthy Words. 

Mr. Pinch. Once more write as I'd have you, and queſtion 
it not, or I will ſpoil thy writing with this, I will ſtab out thoſe 
Eyes that cauſe my Miſchief. _ (Holds up the Penlniſt. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, I will. 

Mr. Pinch, $6---ſo----let's ſee now! [ Reads. 
Tho' I ſuffer d laſt Night your nauſeous, loath'd Kiſſes and 
Embraces ; go on Yet I would-not have you preſume that 

you ſhall ever repeat them So- [She auritere 
Mrs. Pinch. I have writ it. 

Mr. Pinch. O then---I then conceal'd myſelf from your 
Knowledge, to avoid your Intolencies---- [he aorites. 

Mrs. Pinch. So---- 

Mr. Pinch. The fame Reaſon now I am out of your Hands 


{She WHIHES 

Mrs. Pinch. So- 
Mr. Pinch. Makes me own to you my 3 tho in- 
nocent Frolick, of being in Man's Clothes. [She aurites. 


Mrs. Pinch. So- 
Mr. Pinch. That you may for e evermore ceaſe to purſue her, 


* hates and deteſte you =--- | { She-awritet fe. 
E 3 5 Nr: 
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Mrs. Finch. So- -h | . 
Mr, inch. What do you ſigh? ----deteſts ou 
as ſhe loves her Huſband and her Honour. 

Mrs. Pinch, I vow, Ruſband, he'll ne'er believe, I ſhow'd 
write ſuch 4 Letter. | "4 
Me, Pinch, What, he'd expect a kinder from you? Come, 
now your Name only, 

Mrs. Pinch, What, ſhan't I ſay your moſt faithful humble 
Servant till Peath ? | LENT 
Mr. Pinch, No, tormenting Fiend ; her Stile I find wou'd 
be very ſoft. 15 [ Alde. 
Come, wrap it up now, whilſt I go fetch Wax and a Candle; 
and write on the back-ſide, For Mr. Horxer. [Exit Pinchwife. 
Mrs. Pinch, For Mr. Horner.*---So, I am glad he has told 
me his Name; Dear Mr. Horner, but why ſthou'd I fend thee 
fuch a Leiter that will vex thee, and make thee angry with me; 
„well I will not ſend it---- Ay, but then my Huſband will 

kill me----for I ſee plainly, he won't let me love Mr. Horner 
---- but what care I tor my Huſband-----I won't, ſo I won't, 
ſend poor Mr. Horner ſuch a Letter----but then my Huſhand 
---- But oh----what if I writ at bottom my Huſband made me 
write n----Ay, but then my Huſband wou'd ſee't----Can one 
have no ſhift ? ah, a London Woman wou'd have had a hundred 
preſently ; ſtay-+--what if I ſhou'd write a Letter and wrap it 
up like this, and write upon't too, ay? but then my Huſband 
wou'd fſee't---- I don't know what to do----But yet y'vads I'l 
try, fo I will----for I will not ſend this Letter to poor Mr. 
Horner, come what will on't. | | : 
Dear, ſweet Mr. 1 [ She æurites and repeats aubat 
ſo - my Huſband wou'd have & he hath aurit. 
me ſend you a baſe, rude, unmannerly Letter- but I won't 
-<--/0----and wou'd have me forbid you loving me=---but I 
- won't----ſo----and wou'd have me ſay to you, I hate you, poor 
Mr. Horner----but I won't tell a Lye for him- there for 
I'm ſure if you and I were in the Country at Cards together--- 


{ 8 15 A, 
$ Mach 


%- cou'd not help treading on your [Toe under the Table 


+= -==ſ0----o6r rubbing Knees with you, and ſtaring in your Face, 
till you faw me- very well--- .and then looking 13 and 
bluſhing for an Hour together ----/o----but I muſt make haſte 


before my Huſband comes; and now he has taught me to write 


Letters, you ſhall have ger ones from me, who am, 
Fe Dear, dear, poor, dear Mr, Horner, 
Tour moſt humble Friend and 
Servant to command till death, 


1 Margery Pinchwife, 

Stay I muſt Pius him a hint at bottom----/o----now wrap it 

vp Juit like t'other----/0----now write for Mr. Horner 4 
« | | ON m oh 


. 
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h now what ſhall I do with it? for here comes my Huſband. 
| Euter Pinchwife. TC ores 
Mr. Pinch. I have been detained by a Sparkiſh Coxcomb, 
who pretended a Viſit to me; I but tear 'twas to my Wife. 
What have you done? | | 
Mrs. Pinch. Ay, ay, Bud, juſt now. | 

Mr. Pinch. Let's ſee't, what d'ye tremble for? what, you 
wou'd not have it go ? trad 
Mrs. Pinch, Here----No I muſt 3 He opens and reads the 
not give him that, ſo I had been & fit Letter. 
ſerved 1i I had given him this. [ Afides 

Mr. Pinch. Come, where's the Wax and Seal? 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what ſhall I do now? Nay then J have 
it | 5 | | E | [ Afede. | 
Pray let me ſee't. Lord, you think me fo errand a Fool, I can- 
not ſeal a Letter, I will do't, fo I will. [Szatches the Letter frem 
him, changes it for the other, ſeals it, and delivers it to him. 

Mr. Pinch. Nay, I believe you will learn that and other 
Things too, which I wou'd not have you. 

Mrs. Pwch. So, han't I done it curiouſly ? TT 

I think I have; there's my Letter going to Mr. Horner, fince 
he'll needs have me ſend Letters to Folks. [ A/ede. 
Mr. Pinch. Tis very well, but I warrant, you wou'd not 
have it go now ? N + 122 | 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes indeed, but I wou'd, Bud, now. | . 

Mr. Pinch, Well, you are a good Girl then, come let me * 
lock you up in your Chamber, till I come back; and be ſure [4 | 
you come not within three Strides of the Window, when I am 1 


gone; for I have a Spy in the Street. [Exit Mrs. Pinch, 

At leaft tis fit ſhe thinks ſo: if we do F Pinchwife locks the ö 

not cheat Women, they'll cheat us, and Docr | 1 
Fraud may be juſtly uſed with ſecret Enemies, of which a Wife Aj 
1s the moſt dangerous ; and he that has a handſome one to keep, 2 
and a Frontier 'Town, muſt provide againſt Treachery, rather | 
than open Force---Now I have ſecured all within, III deal with 4 
the Foe without, with falſe Intelligence. ¶ Holds up the Letter. 


The Scene changes to Horner's Lodging. . 

| 1 Quack and Horner. 6 a 
Quack. Well, Sir, how fadges the new Deſign? have you Wi 
not the Luck of all your Brother Projectors, to deceive only 


yourſelf at laſt? _ | 5 
Horn. No, good Domine Doctor, I deceive you it ſeems, 
and others too; for the grave Matrons and old rigid Huſ- 
bands think me as unfit for Love, as they are; but their Wives, 
Siſters, and Daughters, know, ſome of em, better things _ i 
| 3 Sack 
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Quack, Already 

Horn. Already, I ſay ; laſt Night T was drunk with half a 
dozen of your civil Perſons, as you call 'em, and People of Ho- 
nour, and fo was made free of their Society and Drefling- 
Rooms for ever hereafter ; and am already come to the Privi- 
leges of ſleeping upon their Pallats, warming Smocks, tying 
Shoes and Garters, and the like, Doctor, already, already, 
Doctor. | 

* You have made Uſe of your Time, Sir. 

Torn, I tell thee, I am now no more Interruption to 'em, 
when they ſing, or talk bawdy, than a little Squab French Page, 
who ſpeaks no Engliſh. 

| Quack, But do civil Perſons and Women of Honour drink, 
and ſing bawdy Songs:? 
Horn. O, amongſt Friends, amongſt Friends; for your Bi- 
gots in Honour are juſt like thoſe in Religion ; they fear the 
Eye of the World, more than the Eye of Heaven; and think 
there is no Virtue, but railing at Vice, and no Sin, but giving 
Scandal: they rail at a poor, little, kept Player, and kecp 


themſelves ſome young, modeſt Pulpit Comedian to be privy ta . 


their Sins in their Cloſets, not to tell em of them in their Chapels, 
-- Quack, Nay, the Truth on't is, Priefts, amongſt the Wo- 
men now, have quite got the better of us Lay-Confeſſors, Phy- 
ſicians. SIE | | 
Horn. And they are rather their Patients, but — 
Enter my Lady Fidget, looking about her. 


Now we talk of Women of Honour, here comes one, ſtep be- 


hind the Screen there, and but obſerve, if I have not particular 
Privileges with the Women of Reputation already, Doctor, 
already. | 
La. Hag. Well, Horner, am not I a Woman of Honour? 
You ſee I'm as good as my Word, | 
Horn. And you ſhall ſee, Madam, I'll not be behind- hand 
with you in Honour; and I'll be as good as my Word too, if 
you pleaſe but to withdraw into the next Room. 
La. Fidg. But firſt, my dear Sir, you muſt promiſe to have 
a care of my dear Honour. 

Horn. If you talk a Word more of your Honour, you'll make 
me incapable to wrong it; to talk of Honour, in the Myſteries 
of Love, is like talking of Heaven, or the Deity, in an Opera- 
tion of Witchcraft; juſt when you are employing the Devi), it 
makes the Charm impotent. | 

La. Fidg. Nay, fie, let us not be ſmutty; but you talk of 
Myſteries and Bewitching to me, I don't underſtand you. 


Horn. I tell you, Madam, the Word Money in a Miſtreſs's 


Mouth, at ſuch a Nick of Time, is not a more diſheartening 
Sound to a younger Brother, than that of Honour to an _ 
Lover like myſelf, La. 
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La. Fidg. But you can't blame a Lady of my-Reputation to 
be chary. . 

Horn. Chary—1 have been chary of it already, by the Report 
J have caus'd of myſelf. | 

La. Fidg. Ay, but if you ſhou'd ever let other Women know 
that dear Secret, it would come out; nay you muſt have a great 
care of your Conduct; for my Acquaintance are ſo cenſorious 
(oh 'tis a wicked ee World, Mr. Horner,) I ſay, are 
ſo cenſorious, and detracting, chat perhaps they'll talk to the 


Prejudice of my Honour, tho you ſhou d net let them know the 
dear _ 


Horn. 1. Madam, rather than they ſhall prejudice your | 
T'] 


Honour, prejudice theirs z and to ſerve you, I'll lie with 

'em all, make the Secret their own, and then they'l] E it: I 
am a Machiave; in Love, Madam. 

La. Fidg. O, no Sir, not that way. 

Horn. Nay, the Devil take me, if cenſorious Women are to 
be filenc'd any other way. 

La. Fidg. A Secret is better kept, I hope, by a ſingle perſon 
than a Multitude, therefore pray d not tr 1 any _ elſe with 
it, dear, dear Mr. Horner. 

Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget. coo and 43 3 

Sir Faſp. How now! _ 

La. Fidg. O my Huſband—prevented—and what's almoſt 2% 
bad, found with my Arms about another Man—that will ap- 
pear too much—what ſhall I ay? - /  {[Afides 
Sir Jaſper come hither, I am trying if Mr. Horner v were ticks. 
liſh, and he's as tickliſh as can be. I love to torment the con- 
founded Toad ; let you and I tickle him. 

Sir Jap. No, your Ladyſhip will tickle him better without 
me, I ſuppoſe ;, but is this your buying China ? ? I thought you 
had been at the China-houſe. 
Horn. China- houſe, that's my Cue, I muſt take it. [ Aſide. 
A Pox, can't you keep your impertinent Wives at home? Some 
Men are troubled with the Huſbands, but I with the Wives; 
but I'd have you to know, ſince I cannot be your Journey-man 
by Night, I will not be your Drudge by Day, to ſquire your 
Mife about, and be your Man of Straw, or Scare-crow only to 
Pyes and Jays ; that wou'd be nibbling at your forbidden Fruit ; 
J ſhall be ſhortly the Hackney Gentleman-Uſher of the Town. 


Sir Jaſp. Heh, heh, he, poor Fellow. he's in the right on't 


faith, to ſquire Woinen about for other Folks is as ungrateſul 
an Employment, as to tell Money for other F olks. LAſide. 
He, he, he, ben” t angry, Horner —— 

La. Fidg. No tis I have more reaſon to be angry, who am 
left by you, to go abroad indecently alone; or, what is more 
.. indecent, to pin mylelf upon ſuch Ul- bred rn of your Ac- 


quaiutance, as this is, Sir 
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Sir Jad. Nay, prithee, what has he done ? 
La. Fidg. Nay, he has done nothing. 
Sir Jaſß. But what d'ye take ill, if he has done nothing? 
La. Fidg. Hah, hah, kak, faith, I can't but laugh however 

why, d'ye think the unmannerly Toad wou'd not come down 

to me to the Coach, I was fain to come up to fetch bim, or go 
without him, which I was reſolved not to do, for he knows Chi- 
na very well, and has himſelf very goed, but will not let me 

Tee it, leſt I ſhould beg ſome ; but I will find it out, and have 

what I came for yet. {Exit Lady Fidget, and locks the Door, 

| followed by Horner fo the Door, 
Horn. Lock the Door, Madain-— [Apart to Lady Fidget. 

So, the has got into my Chamber, and lock'd me out; oh the 

Impertinency of Woman-kind ! Well, Sir Jaſper, Plain-deal- 

ing is a Jewel; if ever you ſuffer your Wife to trouble me again 

here, ſhe ſhall carry you Home a Pair of Horns; by my Lord 

Mayor Yhe fhall ; tho' T'cannot furniſh you myſelf, you are fare, 

yet I'll find a Way. | 


© Sir Ja. Hah, ha, he, at my firſt coming in, and finding 
ter Arms about him, tickling him it ſeems, I was half jealous, 


but now I ſee my Folly. [A/fider 
He, he, he, poor Horner. | | | | 
Horn. Nay, tho you laugh now, *twill be my Turn 'ere long: 


Oh Women, more impertinent, more cunning, and more miſ- 


chievous than their Monkeys, and to me almoſt as ugly — now 


s ſhe throwing my things about, and rifling all I have, but I'll, 


get in to her the back Way and fo rifle her for it 
Sir Jad. Hah, ha, ha, poor angry Horner. | 
Horn. Stay here a little, I'll ferret her out to you preſently, 
I warrant, [Exit Horner at Foiber Door. 
| { Sir Jaſper talks thro' the Door to his Wife, 
ſhe anſwers from within. 


sir Ja. Wife, my Lady Fidget, Wife, he is coming in to 


vou the back Way. | 
La. Hd. Let him come, and welcome, which Way he will. 
Sir Jaſp. He'll catch you, and uſe you roughly, and be too 

ſtrong for you. | : 
La. Fidg. Don't you trouble yourſelf, let him if he can. 
Quact. [Behind] This indeed I cou'd not have beliey'd from 
him, nor any but my own Eyes. 0 
| 1 1 Enter Miſtreſs Squeamiſh. 


Squeam. Where's this Woman-hater, this Toad, this ugly, 


greaſy, dirty Sloven ? - EE, 

Sir Jaſp. So, the Women all will have him ugly, methinks 
he is a comely Perſon; but his Wants make his Form contemp- 
tible to em; and tis e'en as my Wife ſaid yeſterday, talking 
of him, that a proper handſome Eunuch was as ridiculous a 


thing, as a gigantic Coward, Squcam. 
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Squeam. Sir Jaſper, your Servant, where is the odious Beaſt ? 
Sir Jaſþ. He's within in his Chamber, with my Wife; ſhe's 
playing the Wag with him. | 3 

Squeam. Is the ſo? and he's a clowniſh Beaſt, he'll give her 
no Quarter, he'll play the Wag with her again, let me tell 
you; come, let's go help her What, the Door's lock d? 

Sir Jaſd. Ay, my Wife Jock'd it— 

Squeam, Did ſhe ſo? let us break it open then. 

Sir Jaſp. No, no, he'll do her no Hurt. | 

Squeam. No—But is there no other Way to get in to em, 

whither goes this? I will diſturb em. [ Afede. 
| Exit Squeamifh at another Door. 
Enter Old Lady Squeamiſh. 

Old La. Squeam. Where is this Harlotry, this impudent Bag- 
gage, this rambling Tomrigg ? O Sir Jasper, I'm glad to ſee 
you here, did you not ſee my wild Grandchild come in hither 
juſt now? | 

Sir Jaſp. Yes. | | | | 

Old La. Squeam. Ay, but where 1s ſhe then ; where is ſhe ? 
Lord, Sir Jaſper, I have e'en rattled myſelf to pieces in purkuit 
of her; but can you tell what makes ſhe hare 2 They ſay below, 
no Woman lodges here. | | 5 
Sir Jab. No. ; 
Old La. Squeam. No—What does ſhe here then? ſay, if it 
be not a Woman's Lodging, what makes ſhe here? But are 
you ſure no Woman lodges here? | | | 

Sir Jaſp. No, nor no Man neither, this is Mr. Horner a 
Lodging. | 2 

Old La. Squeam. Is it fo, are you fure? 
Sir Jaſp. Yes, Yes. 3 | 
Old La. Sgucam. So; then there's no hurt in't, I hope, but 
where is he? 3 | 

Sir Jaſp. He's in the next Room with my Wife. | 

Old La. Squeam. Nay, if you truſt him with your Wife, I 
may with my Biddy; they ſay he's a merry harmleſs Man now, 
e'en as harmleſs a Man as ever came out of Italy with a good 
Voice, and is pretty, harmleſs Company for a Lady, as a Snake 
without dis Teeth. | | 

Sir Jaſd. Ay, ay, poor Man. | 

| | Enter Mrs. Squeamiſh. | 

Sgucam. I can't find *em—Oh, are you here, Grandmother, 
I follow'd, you muſt know, my Lady Fidget hither, tis the 
prettieſt Lodging, and I have been ſtaring on the prettieſt Pic- 
tures. | 
Enter Lady Fidget awith a Piece of China in ber Hand, and 

2 Horner following. 

La. Fidg. And I have been toiling and moiling, for the 


prettieſt Piece of China, my Dear. 
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Horn. Nay, ſhe has been too hard for me, do what T cou'd. 
 Squeam. Oh, Lord, I'll have ſome China too, good Mr. 


Horner, don't think to give other Teople China, and me none, 


come in with me too. 
Horn. Upon my Honour J have none left now. 
Squeam. Nay, nay, I have known you deny your China be⸗ 
fore now, but you ſhan't put me off ſo, come — 
Horn. This Lady had the laſt there. 
La. Fidg. Yes indeed, Madam, to my certain Knowledge 
he has no more left. 
; | I: O, but it may be he may have ſome you could not 
5 | 
La. Fidg. What d'ye think if he had had any left, I would 
not have had it too? for we Women of Quality never think we 
have China enough. 
Horn. Do not take it ill, I cannot make China for you all, 
but I will have a Roll-waggon for you too, another time. 
Nr Thank you, dear Toad. [To Horner afide. 
La. Fidg. What do you mean by that Promiſe ? 
Horn, Alas, ſhe has an innocent, literal Underſtanding. 
[ Apart to Lady Fidget. 
Old La. Squeam. Poor Mr. Horner, he has enough to do 
to pleaſe you all, I ſee. _ 
Horn. Ay, Madam, you ſee how they uſe me. 
Old La. Squeam. Poor Gentleman, I pity vou. 
Horn. I thank you, Madam, I cou'd never find Pity, but 
fl Ladies as you ate, the young ones will ne- 
ver A. ue a Man. 


2 Come, come, Beaſt, and go dine with us; for we 
all want a Man at Ombre after Dinner. | 


Horn. That's all their Uſe of me, Madam, you ſee. 
Squeam. Come, Sloven, I'll lead you to be ſure of you. 
' [Pulls bim by 24 Cracvat, 
Old La. Squeam. Alas poor Man, how fhe tugs him; kiſs, 
kiſs her, that's the Way to make ſuch nice Women quiet. 
Horn. No, Madam, that Remedy is worſe than the Tor- 


ment; they know I dare ſuffer any thing rather than do it. 


Old La. Squeam. Prithee kiſs her, and I'll give you her 


Picture in little, that you admir'd ſo laſt Night; prithee do. 


Horn. Well, nothing but that cou'd bribe me, I love a Wo- 


man only i in Eingie, and good Painting as much as I hate them 


In do t. for 1 cou'd adore the Devil well painted. 
 [Kiffes Mrs. Squeam. 
| 8 Foh, For filthy Toad ; nay, now I've done Jeſting, 
Old La. Squeaſn.' Ha, ha, ha, I told you fo, | 
Sgueam. Fob, 2 Kiſs of his 


Sr Jaſp. Has no more hurt in't, than one of my Spaniel's, 


Squeam. 
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Sgucam. Nor no more good neither, 
Quack. I will now believe any thing he tells me. [ Bebind. 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife. 
La. Fidg. O Lord here's a Man, Sir Jaſper, my Maſk, my 
Maſk, I would not be ſeen here for the World, 
Sir Jab. What? not when I am with you. 

La. Fidg. No, no, my Honour—let's be gone: 

Squeam. Oh Grandmother, let us be gone, make haſte, make 
haſte, T know not how he may cenſure us, 

La. Fidg. Be found in the Lodging of any thing like a Man, 
away. [Exeunt Sir Jaſper, La. Fid. Old La. Squeam. 

5 N Mrs. Squeamiſh, 

Quack, What's here, another Cuckold—he looks like one, 
and none elſe ſure have any Buſineſs with him. Behind. 

Horn. Well, what brings my dear Friend hither? 

Mr. Pinch. Your Impertinency. | 

Horn, My Impertinency—why, you Gentlemen that have 
got handſome Wives, think you have a Privilege of ſaying any 
thing to your Friends, and are as brutiſh as if you were our Cie- 
ditors. | | 

Mr. Pinch. No, Sir, I'll ne'er truft you any way. 

Horn. But why not, dear Jack, why difftide in me thou 
know'ſt fo well? | | | 

Mr. Pinch. Becauſe I do know you ſo well. 

Horn. Han't T been always thy Friend, honeſt Jack, always 
ready to ſerve thee, in Love, or Battle, betore thou wert mar- 
ried, and am fo til] ? a 

Mr. Pinch, J believe fo, you wou'd be my Second, now 
indeed. | | | | 

Horn. Well then, dear Jack, why fo unkind, ſo grum, fo 
ſtrange to me; come prithee kiſs me, dear Rogue, gad I was 
always, I fay, and am ſtill as much he eTI0Rt ag— 

Mr. Pinch. As I am yours, Sir, What you wou'd ſend a 
Kiſs to my Wife, is that it? 1 

Horn. So there 'tis—a Man can't ſhew his Friendſhip to a 
married Man, but preſently he talks of his Wife to you: Pri- 
thee let thy Wife alone, and let thee and J be all one, as we 
were wont: What, thou art as ſhy of my Kindneſs as a Lum- 
bard-flreet Alderman of a Courtier's Civility at Locłet's. 

Mr. Pinch. But you are over-kind to me, as kind as if I 
were your Cuckold already; yet I muſt confeſs you onght to 
be kind and civil to. me, ſince I am to kind, fo civil to you, 
as to bring you this, look you there, Sir [Delivers him a Letter. 

Horn. What is't ? 5M | 

Mr. Pinch. Only à Love-Letter, Sir. 

Horn. From whom—how, this is from your Wife—hum— 
and hum— | [ Reads. 


Mr. Pinch. Even from my Wife, Sir: am I not wond';ous 


But 


kind and civil to you, now too? 
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But you'll not think her ſo. [A/ide, 


Horn. Ha, is this a Trick of his, or hers ? [ a/ide, 
Mr. Pinch. The Gentleman's ſurpriz'd I find; what, you 


'expected a kinder Letter ? 


Horn. No faith, not I, how cou'd I? 

Mr. Pinch. Yes, yes, 1 m ſure you did; a Man ſo well . 
as you are, muſt needs be diſappointed, if the Women declare 
not their Paſſion at firſt Sight or Opportunity. 

Horn. But, what ſhou d this mean ? Stay, the Poſtſcript. 
Be ſure you love me, whatſoever my Huſband ſays to the con- 
trary, and let him not ſee this, leſt he ſnould come home, and 
pinch me, or kill my Squirrel. Reads Aſide. 
It ſeems, he knows not what the Letter contains. [Alide. 

Mr. Pinch. Come, ne'er wonder at it ſo much. 

Horn. Faith, I can't help it. 

Mr. Pinch. Now, I think, I have deſerv'd your infinite 
Friendſhip, and Kindneſs, and have ſhew'd myſelf ſufficiently 
an obliging kind Friend and Huſband, am I not fo, to bring a 


Letter from my Wife to her Gallant ? > 


Horn. Ay the Devil take me, art thou, the moſt obliging, 
kind Friend and Huſband in the World, ha, ha. 
Mr. Pznch. Well, you may be merry, Sir, but in ſhort I 
muſt tell you, Sir, my Honour will ſuffer no Jeſting. 

Horn. What do'ſt thou mean? | 

Mr. Pinch. Does the Letter want a Comment? Then, 
know, Sir, tho' I have been fo civil a Huſband, as to bring you 
a Letter from my Wife, to let you kiſs and court her to my 


Face, I will not be a Cuckold, Sir, I will not. 


Horn. Thou art mad with Jealouſy, I never ſaw oy Wife 


in my life, but at the Play yeſterday, and I know not if it were 
ſhe or no. I court her, kiſs her! 


Mr. Pinch. T will not be a Cuckold, I fay, there will be | 


Danger in making me a Cuckold. 


Hern. Why, wert thou not well cur'd of thy laſt Clap? 
Mr, Finch, I wear a Sword. 


Hern. It ſhould be taken from thee, left thou ſhould'ſt do thy 


ſelf a Miſchief with it; thou art mad, Man. 


Mr. Finch. As mad as I am, and. as merry as you are, I 


muſt have more Reaſon from you e're we part. I fay again, tho' 


you kiſs'd, and courted laſt Night my Wife 1 in Man's Clothes, 


as ſhe e, 7 in her Letter, 


Horn. Ha | [Afide. 


Mr. P::c&. Both ſhe and I fay, you muſt not deſign it 
again, for you have miſtaken your Woman, as you have done 
your Man. 

Hern. Oh—1 underſtand ſomething now [ A/ide. 


Was that thy Wife? Why would" | thou not tell me twas ſhe? - 


Faith my Freedom with her was your Fault, not mine. 


Mr. Pinch. Faith, ſo 'twas— [ A/ide. 


Horn " 
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HForn. Fie, I'd never do't to a Woman before her Huſband's 
Face, ſure. 8 | 
Mr. Pinch. But I had rather you ſhow'd do't to my Wife 
before my Face, than behind my Back, and that you ſhall ne- 
ver do. | 
Horn. No—you will hinder me. 
Mr. Pzach. If I would not hinder you, you ſez by her Let- 
ter ſhe would. | | 
Horn, Well, J muſt cen acquieſce then, and be contented 
with what fhe writes. | | 
Mr. Pinch. Il affare you 'twas voluntarily writ, I had no 
hand in't, you may believe me. 
Horn. I do believe thee, faith. | 
Mr. Pinch. And believe her too, for ſhe's an mnocent Crea- 
ture, has no diſſembling in her, and ſo fare you well, Sir. 
Horn. Pray, however, preſent my humble Service to her, and 
tell her, I will obey her Letter to a Fittle, and fulfil her Deſires, 
be what they will, or with what Difficulty ſoever I do't; and 
you ſhall be no more jealous of me, I warrant her, and you — 
Mr. Pinch. Well then fare you well, and play with any 
Man's Honour but mine, kiſs any Man's Wife but mine, and 
welcome— | | [Exit Mr. Pinch, 
Horn. Ha, ha, ha, Doctor. | 1 
Quach. It ſeems he has not heard the Report of you, or does 
not believe it. | 9 8 | Fe | 
Horn. Ha, ha, now Doctor what think you? 
Quack. Pray let's ſee the Letter—hum—for—dear—love you— 
| [Reads the Letter. 
Horn. I wonder how ſhe cou'd contrive it! What ſay'ſt thou 
to't ? 'tis an Original. | EE Tha. les 
Quack. So are your Cuckolds too Originals : for they are 
like no other common Cuckolds, and I will henceforth believe 
it not impoſſible for you to cuckold the Grand Seignior amidſt 
his Guards of Eunuchs, that Ifay— - 
_ Hern, And I ſay for the Letter, tis the firſt Love-Letter 
that ever was without Flames, Darts, Fates, Deſtinies, Lying 
and Diſſembling in't. | 8 | 
Enter Sparkiſh pulling in Mr. Pinchwife. : 
Spark. Come back, you are a pretty Brother-in-Law, ne:- 
ther go to Church, nor to dinner with your Siſter Bride. 47 
Mr. Pinch. My Siſter denies her Marriage, and you ſæe 18 
gone away from you diſſatisty'd. | | £ £ 
Spark. Pſhaw, upon a fooliſh Scruple, that our Parſon was 
not in lawful Orders, and did not fay all the Com mon- prayer, 
but tis her Modeſty only I believe; but let Women be never 
ſo modeſt the firſt Day, they'll be ſure to come to themſelves by 
Night, and I ſhall have enough of her then; in the mean time, 
Harry Hyrner, you muſt dine with me, I keep my Wedding at 
my Aunt's in the Piaxza. 
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Horn. Thy Wedding | what ſtale Maid hasliy'd to deſpair 


of a Huſband, or what young one of a Gallant ? | 


Spark, O, your Servant, Sir—this Gentleman's Siſter then, 
No ſtale Maid: 


Horn. I'm ſorry for't. 

Mr. Pinch. How comes he ſo concern'd for her- [ A/ids. 

Spark. You ſorry for't ? why do you know any ill by her? 

Horn. No, I know none but by thee, *tis for her ſake, not 
yours, and another Man's ſake that might have hop'd, I 
thought | | 

Spark. Another Man, another Man, what is his Name? 

Horn. Nay, fince tis paſt, he ſhall be nameleſs. Poor Har- 


court, J am ſorry thou haſt miſs'd her . 
Mr. Pinch. He ſeems to be much troubled at the Match 


Spark, Prithee tell me—nay, you ſhan't go, Brother. 
Mr. Pinch. J muſt of neceſſity, but I'll come to you to din- 
ner. | | [ Exit Pinchwife. 
Spark, But Harry, what have IJ a Rival in my Wife alrea- 
dy ? But with all my heart, for he may be of uſe to me hereaf- 
ter: for though my Hunger is now my Sauce, and I can fall 
on heartily without, the time will come, when a Rival will be 
as good Sauce for a married Man to a Wife, as an Orangeto 
Hrn. O thou damn'd Rogue, thou haſt ſet my Teeth on 
edge with thy Orange. "Le 92 8 Ro, 
Spark. Then let's to dinner, there J was with you again, 
come. | . 
Horn. But who dines with thee ? 


Spark. My Friends and Relations, my Brother Pincbaviſe, 


you ſee, of your Acquain ance. 
Hora. And his Wile ? | 
Spark, No, gad, he'll ne'er let her come among us 2 
Fellows; your ſtingy Country Coxcomb keeps his Wife from 
his Friends, as he does his little Firkin of Ale, for his own 
drinking, and a Gentleman can't get a Smack on't, but his Ser- 


vants, when his Back is turn'd, broach it at their Pleaſures, and 


duſt it away, ha, ha, ha, 'gad 1 am witty I think, conſidering 
L was married to-day, by the World ; but come— 

Horn. No, I will not dine with you, unleſs you can fetch her 
900. | 

Spark. Pſhaw, what Pleaſure can'ſt thou have with Women 
now, Harry? | 

Horn. My Eyes are not gone, I love a good Proſpect yet, 
and will not dine with you, unleſs ſhe does too; go feich her 
therefore, but do not tell her Huſband, tis for my ſake. 
Spark, Well, I'll go try what I can do; in the mean time 
come away to wy Aunt's Lodging, tis in the Way to Pinch- 
awife's. | 
Horn. 
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Horn. The poor Woman has call'd for Aid, and ſtretch'd 
forth her Hand, Doctor: I cannot but help her over the Pale 
out of the Briars.  [Exeunt Sparkiſh, Horner, Quack. 


The SCENE changes to Pinchwife's Houſe. 


Mr:. Pinchwife alone leaning on her Elbow.. A Table, Pen, 
Ink, and Paper. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Well tis e'en ſo, I have got the Lindon Diſeaſe, 
they call Love, I am ſick of my Huſband, and for my Gallant 
J have heard this Diſtemper call'd a Feber, but methinks *tis- 
liker an Ague, for, when I think of my Huſband, I tremble, 
and am in a cold Sweat, and have Inclmations to vomit, but 
when I think of my Gallant, dear Mr. Horner, my hot Fit 
comes, and I am all in a Fever indeed, and as in other Fevers, 
my own Chamber is tedious to me, and I would fam be remov'd 
to his, and then methinks I ſhow'd be well; ah poor Mr. Hor- 
ner, well, I cannot, will not ſtay here; therefore I' make an 
end of my Leiter to him, which ſhall be a finer Letter than my 
lait, becauſe I have ſtudied it like any thing; oh ſick, fick! 

[Takes the Pen and aur ies. 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife, evho, ſeeing her writing, fteals ſoftly be- 
hind her, and, looking over her Shoulder, fnaiches the Paper 

From ber. 

Mr. Finch. What, writings more Letters ? 

- Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, Bud, why d'ye fright meſo? 

[ She offers to rum cut: he fiops her, and readss« 

Mr. Pinch. How's this ! nay, you ſhall not ſtir, Madam 
 FDear, dear, dear Mr. Horner—] very well—I have tanghe 

you to write Letters to good purpoie—but let's ſee't. 

Firſt Lam to beg your Pardon for my Boldneis in writing to 
you, which, I'd have you to know, I would not have done had 
not you ſaid firſt you lov'd me fo extremely, which if you do, 
you will never ſuffer me to lie in the Arms of another Man, 
whom Jloath, nauſeate, and deteſt (New you can't write thele 
filthy Words:) But what follows — Therefore, I hope you 
will ſpeedily find ſome Way to free me from this unfortunate 
Match, which was never, I afſure you, of my Choice, but I'm 
afraid tis already too far gone ; however, if you love me, as I 
do you, you will try what you can do; but you muſt help · me 
away before to-morrow, or elſe, alas! I ſhall be for ever out 
of your reach, for I can defer no longer eur—our-— (Whats; 18 

to follow our ſpeak what] Our Journey into | 
| [The Letter 1 
the Country 1 ſuppoſe Oh Womans damn'd Woman, and 
Love, damn'd Love, their old Tempter; for this is one of hib 
Miracles, in a Moment he can make thots blind that eeu'd ſee, 
and thoſe {ze that were blind; thoſe dumb that could ſpeak, and 
thoſe prattle wha were tink before; nay, What Nina than 
all, make thoic dough-bak' d, ſenſleſs, indocile Animals, We- 
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men, too hard for us their Politick Lords and Rulers, in a Mo- 


ment: but make an end of your Letter, and then I'lt make an 
end of you thus, and all my Plagues together. 


| 8 [ Draws his Sword. 

Mrs. Pinch, O Lord, O Lord, you are ſuch a paſſionate 
Man, Bud, | 5 | 

Enter Sparkiſh, 

Spark, How now! what's here to do? 
Mr. Pinch. This Fool here now 

Spark, What, drawn upon your Wife? You ſhou'd never 
do that, but at Night in the dark, when you can't hurt her; 


this is my Siſter-in-law, is it not? Ay, faith, een our Coun- 


try Margery ; | Pulls afide her Handkerchief.} one may know 
her: come, ſhe and you muſt go dine with me, Dinner's ready, 
eome ; but here's my Wife, is ſhe not come home yet, where 
1s ſhe ? 


Mr. Finch. Making you a Cuckold, tis that they all do, 


as ſoon as they can. 5 | EIB 
Spark, What, the Wedding-day ? No, a Wife that deſigns 


to make a Cully of her Huſband, will be ſure to let him win the 
firſt Stake of Love, by the World ; but come, they ſtay Dinner 
for us, come, I'll Jead down our Margery, | 

Mrs, Pinch. No—Sir, go, we'll follow you. 

Spark. Iwill not wag without you. 


Mr. Pinch. This Coxcomb is a ſenſible Torment to me a- 


miqdſt the greateſt in the World. 


Spark. Come, come, Madam Margery. 


Mr. Pinch. No, I'll lead her my Way; what wou'd you 


treat your Friends with mine, for want of your own Wife? 
Leads ber to other Door, and locks her in, and returns.) I am 
contented my Rage ſhou'd take Breath— | Aide. 

Spark. I told Horner this. | 

Mr. Pinch. Come now, e 

Spark. Lord, how ſhy you are of your Wife ! but let me tell 

u, Brother, we Men 45 Wit have amongſt us a Saying, that 
Cuckolding, like the Small-Pox, comes with a Fear; and you 
may keep your Wife 2s much as you will out of danger of In- 
Fe&ion, but, if her Conftitution incline her to't, ſhe'll have it 
fooner or later, by the World, ſay they. 5 

Mr. Pinch. What a thing is a Cuckold, that every Fool can 


make him ridiculous— [ Aſide.] Well, Sir, - But let me adviſe 


you, now you are come tobe concern d, becauſe you ſuſpect the 


Danger, not to negleft the Means to prevent it, eſpecially when 


the greateſt Share of the Malady will light upon your own Head, 


7 


Hows't' rr the lind Wife's Belly comes to fuvell, 
+ Vie Huſband breeds for ber, and firſt is ill. ACT 
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ACT Y SCENST 
Mr. Pinchwife's Houſe. 


Enter Mr. Pitichwife and Mrs. Pinchwife. 4A Table and 
| Candle, 


Mr. Pinchawife., 

\ Oe, take the Pen and make an end of the Letter, juſt as 
you intended; if you are falſe in a tittle, I ſhall ſoon =_ 
_ ceive it, and puniſh you with this as you deſerve, [Le 

Hand on his Sword) write what was to follow—let's ſee— eu ou 
muſt make haſte and help me away before to-morrow, or elſe I 
ſhall be for ever out of your reach, for I can deter no longer 
oY, What follows our ?— 

Mrs. Pinch, Mult all out then, Bud Lock you there then. 

f Mrs. Pinch. takes the Pen and writes. 

Mr. Pinch. Let's fee— (For I can defer no longer our— 
Wedding—Your lighted Alithea.) What's the A of 
this, my Siſter's Name to't ? ſpeak, unriddle. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes indeed, Bud. 

Mr. Pincb. But why her Name to't ? 3 I ſay. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, but you'll tell her then again: If you 
wou'd not tell her again— 

Mr. Pinch, I will not, I am ſtunn'd ; my Head turns round. 
Speak. 

"Mrs. Pinch. Won't you tell her indecd, and indeed ? 

Mr. Pinch. No: ſpeak, I fay. | 

Mrs. Pinch, She Il be angry with me; But I had rather he 
mould be angry with me than you, Bud. And to tell you the 
Truth, twas ſhe made me write the Letter, and taught me what 
1 ſhou' d write. 

Mr. Finch. Ha (I thought the Style was ſomewhat better 
than her own.) [ Aide. 

Cou d ſhe come to you to teach you, ſince I had lock'd you up 
alone ? 

Mrs. Pinch. O, thro' the Key-hole, Bud. | 

Mr. Pinch. But why ſhou'd ſhe make you write a Letter for 
her to him, fince ſhe can write herſelf ? | 
Mrs. Pinch. Why, ſhe ſaid becauie—for I was —_— 
dab: 

Mr. Pinch. Becauſe what—becauſe. 

Mrs. Pinch. Becauſe, left Mr. Horner ſhou'dbe crue}, and 
refuſe her, or be vain afterwards, and ſhew the Letter, ſhe 
* difown it, the Hand not being her's. 

. Pinch. How's this? Ha—then I think I ſhall come to 
myſelf again — This Changeling cou'd not invent this Lye : But 
— — ſhou'd the ? She * ee ee 
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I have told you then. Pray, Bud, let me talk with her firſt— 

Mr. Pznch. I muſt ſpeak with her, to know whether Horner 

ever made her any Promiſe, and whether ſhe be married to 
Sparkiſh, or no. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, dear Bud, don' t, till T have oben Lich 
her, and told her that IJ have told you all; for ſhe'II kill me ele. 

Mr. Pinch. Go then, and bid her come out to me. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ves, yes, Bud— 

Mr. Pinch, Let me ſee — | | 

Mrs. Pinch. I'll go, but ſhe is not within to come to him: 

J have juſt got time to know of Lucy her Maid, who firſt fet me 
on work, what Lye I ſhall tell next; for I am e' en at my Wit's 
end Aide. [Ex. Mrs. Pinchwite: 

Mr. Pinch. Well, 1 reſolve it, Horner ſhall have her: I'd 
rather give him my Siſter than lend him my Wife; and ſuch 
an Alhance will prevent his Pretenſions to my Wife, ſure—T'IL 
make him of kin to her, and then he won't care for her. 

Mr. Pinchwife returns. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, Bud, I told e what Anger you 
n make me with my Siſter. 

Mr. Finch. Won't ſhe come hither ? 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no: Alack-a-day, fhe's: nam 4 to ack 
you in the Face and the ſays, if you go in to her, ſhe'll run 
away down Stairs, and ſhamefully go herſelf to Mr. Horner, 
who has promis'd her Marriage, ſhe ſays; and ſhe will have 
no other, ſo ſhe won't— - 

Mr. Pinch. Did he ſo-promiſe her W ſhe ſhall 
have no other. Go tell her ſo; 3 and if ſhe will come and dif- 
eourſe with me a little concerning the Means, I will about it 
immediately, go— [Exit Mrs, Pinchwife. 
His Eſtate is equal to Sparki/b's, and his Extraction as much 
better than his as his Parts are; but my chief Reaſon is, I'd ra- 
ther be a kin to him by the Name of Brother-in-law, than that 


| diſcover it—Stay—now I think on't too, Horner ſaid he way M. 
i; forry ſhe had married Spþarkyb ; and her diſowning her Mar- for 
| riage to me makes me think ſhe has evaded it for Horner's ſake ; in 
i yet why ſhou'd ſhe take this Courſe ? But Men in love are mx 
if Fools; Women may wel be fo— - | Aide. | of. 
ö But hark you, Madam, your Siſter went out in the Morning, Wl 
and I have not ſeen her within ſince. me 
Mrs. Pinch. Alack-a-day, ſhe or: been crying all may a- 
| bove it ſeems in a Corner. no 
= Mr. Pinch. Where is ſhe ? let me ſpeak with her. 

if Mrs. Pinch. O Lord then ſhe'Il diſcover all— [ Afede. 10 
Pray hold, Bud; what d'ye mean to diſcover me ! ſhe'll know ** 
| 
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of Cuckold 
Well, what ſays the now? 


| ; Mrs. Pinch, Wky, ſhe ſays ſhe would only hat you lead 
| her to Horner's Lodging-+with whem the firſt will diſcourſe. the 
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Matter before ſhe talks with you, which = ſhe cannot do; 
for alack, poor Creature, ſhe ſays ſhe can't ſo much as look you 
in the Face, therefore ſhe'll come to you in a Maſk : And you 
mult excuſe her, if ſhe make you no Anſwer to any Queſtion 
of yours, till you have brought her to Mr. Horner; and'if you 

will not chide her, nor queſtion her, ſhe'} come out to you im- 
mediately. | . 

Mr. Pinch. Let her come: I will not ſpeak a Word to her, 
nor require a Word from her. | = 

Mrs. Pinch. Oh, I forgot: Beſides, ſhe ſays, ſhe cannot 
look you in the Face, tho thro' a-Mafk ; therefore wou'd deſire 

you to put out the Candle. 

Mr. Finch. I agree to all: Let her make haſte— 

| [Exit Mrs. Pinehwiſe. 

There *tis out | . [Puts out ihe Candle. 

My Caſe is ſomething better: I'd rather fight with Horner for 
not lying with my Siſter too forward, than for lying with my 
Wife; and of the two, Thad rather find my Siſter too forward, 
than my Wiſe : I expected no other from her free Education, 
as ſhe calls it, and her Paſſion for the Town—Well—Wife and 
Siſter are Names which-make us expe& Love and Duty, Plea- 
fure and Comfort; but we find em Plagues and Torments, 
and are equally, tho? differently, troubleſome to their wy oi 
For we have as much ado to get People to lie with our Sifters, 
as to keep em from lying with our Wives. 
Enter Mrs. Pinchwife maſt'd, and in Hoods and Scarves, and 

 @ Nigbi-Gonus and Petticoat of Alithea's, in the Dark. 
What are you come, Sifter ? Let us go then But firſt, let me 
lock up my Wife. Mrs. Margery, where are you ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Here, Bud. LESS . 

Mr. Piuch. Come hither, that I may lock you up: Get you 
in. | [Eocks the Daor. 
Come, Siſter, where are you now? | 

(Mrs. Pinchwife gives him her Hand; but when be lets ber 
go, Oe fleals ſoftly om t'other fide of him, and is led away by 
him for his Siſter Alithea. SI | 

The Scene changes to Horner's Lodgingr. ' 
| EIT | ek, 5 Herner. | 

Quack. What, all alone? not ſo much as one of your Cuck- 
olds here, nor one of their Wives + Fhey-uſe to take their turns 
with you, as if they were to watch you. | | 

Horn. Ves, it allen happens, that a Cuekold is but his Wife's 
Spy, and is more upon Family Duty when he is with her Gal- 
lant abroad, hindering his Pleaſure, than when he is at home 
with her playing the Gallant : But the hardeſt Duty a married 
Woman 1mpoſes upon a Lover, is keeping her Hufband com- 
pany always. | 
_ Quack. And his Fondneſs wearies you almoſt as ſoon as her's. 

Horn. A pox, keeping a Cuckold company, after you _ 
— | | x « 
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had his Wife, i6-as tireſome as the Company of a Country 
4 an to a witty Fellow of the Town, when he has got all his 
oney. 

Quack, And as at firſt a Man makes a Friend of the Huſband 
to get the Wife, ſo at laſt you are fain to fall out with the Wife 
to be rid of the Huſband. 

Horn. Ay, moſt Cuckold- Makers are true Courtiers, when 
once a poor Man has crack'd bis Credit for em, they can't a- 
bide to come near him. 

' Quack, But at firſt, to draw him in, are ſo ſweet, ſo kind, 
ſo dear! juſt as you are to Pincbwiye s But what becomes of 
that Intrigue with his Wife? 

Horn. A Pox, he's as ſurly as an Alderman that has been 
bit, and ſince he's ſo coy, his Wife's Kindneſs is in n for 
fhe's a filly Innocent. 

. Quack, Did ſhe not ſend you a Letter by him! | 

Hern. Ves: But that's a Riddle I have not yet folv'd—Allow 


the poor Creature to be willing; the is lilly too, ang he keeps 
her up ſo cloſe 


Quack, Ves, fo cloſe that he cakes her but the more willing, 


and adds but Revenge to her Love ; which two, when met, 
ſeldom fail of ſatisfying each other one way or other. 
Horn. What, here's the Man we are Ss of, I thmk. 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife, leading in his Wife maſh d, nen, 
and in ber Sifler's Gown. 
Hern. Pſhaw. 


Quack. Bringing his Wife to you! is the next thing to bring- 


ing a Love-Letter irom her. 


Horn. What means this? 7 
Mr. Pinch. The laſt time, you know, Sir, I brought you 


a Love-Letter, now you ſee a M iſtreſs; 3 I think you'll ſay I am 


a civil Man to you 


Hern. Ay, the Devil take me, will I ſay thou art the civileſt 


Man I ever met with; and I have known ſome. I fancy I 


underſtand thee now better than I did the Letter. But hark 
thee in thy Ear 


Mr. Piach. What? 


Horn. Nothing but the uſual Queſtion, Man : Is ſhe ſound, 
on thy Word ? 


Mr, Pinch. Wg, you take her for a Wench, and me for 
a Pimp ? 

Horn. Pſhaw, [Wench and Pimp, paw Words ; 31 know thou 
art an honeſt Fellow, and haſt a great Acquaintance among 
the Ladies, and perhaps haſt made Love for me, rather than 
let me make Love to thy Wite— 

Mr. Pinch. Come, Sir, in ſhort, I am for no fooling. 

Horn. Nor I neither: Therefore prithee let's ſee her Face 

eſently: Make her ſhew, Man: Art thou ure! I don't know 


er ? Ky 
” Mr. 


ob 


cr 


Mr. Pinch. J am ſure you do know her. l 
7 A pox, why doſt thou bring her to me then? 
1. Pinch, Becauſe ſhe's a Relation of mine. 
Hor, Is ſhe, faith, Man! then thou art ſtill more civil and 
obliging, dear Rogue. | 

Mr. Pinch. Who defir'd me to bring her to you. 

Horn. Then ſhe is obliging, dear Rogue. 

Mr. Pinch. You'll make her welcome for my ſake, I hope ? 

Horn. 1 hope ſhe is handſome enough to make herſelf wel- 
come: Prithee let her unmaſk. 

Mr. Pinch. Do you ſpeak to her : ſhe wou'd never be rul'd 
by me. 

of =] Madam— [ Mrs. Pinchwife whiſpers to Horner, 
She ſays ſhe muſt ſpeak with me in private: Withdraw, pri- 
_ thee, 

Mr. Pinch. She's unwilling, it ſeems, I ſhou'd know all 
her undecent Conduct in this Buſineſs [ Ajide. 
Well then, T'll leave you together, and hope when I am gone 
you'll agree; if not, you and I ſhan't agree. Sir— _ 


Horn. What means the Fool —If ſhe and I agree, tis no 


matter what you and I do. 
[Whiſpers to Mrs. Pinchwife, «vho makes Signs with ber 
| Hand for him to be gone. 
Mr. Pinch. In the mean time T' fetch a Parſon, and find 
out Sparkiſh, and diſabuſe him. You woi'd have me fetch a 
Parſon, would you not ? Well then—Now I think I am rid of 
her, and ſhall have no more trouble with her—Our Siſters and 
Daughters, like Uſurers Money, are ſafeſt when put out; hut 
our Wives, like their Writings, never ſafe but in our Cloſets un- 
der Lock and Key. [Ex. My. Pinch. 
Enter Boy. 
Boy. Sir Jaſper Fidget, Sir, is coming up. 
Horn, Here's the trouble of a Cuckold now we are talking 
of: A pox on him, has he not enough to do to hinder his Wife's 


Sport, but he muſt other Women's too ?—Step in here, Ma- 


dam. | * Mrs. Pinch. 
Enter Sir Jaſper. 
Sir Jaſp. My -eſt and deareſt Friend. 
Horn. The old Style, Doctor | 
Well, be ſhort, for I am buſy. What would your impertivent 
Wife have now ? 
Sir Ja. Well gueſs'd, 1 faith; for I do come from her. 
Horn, To invite me to Supper ? Tell her I can't come: Go. 


Sir Jap. Nay, now you are out, faith; for my Lady, and 


the whole k not of the virtuous Gang as they eall themſelves, are 


refolv'd upon a frolick of coming to you to- night in Maſquerade, 
and are all dreſt already. | 


Hyn. I ſhan't be at home. | 
Sir Faſp, Lord, how churliſh he is to Women—Nay, prithee 
don't 
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don't diſappoint 'em ; they'll think tis my fault: Prithee don't. 
T'll fend in the Banquet and the Fiddles: But make no Noiſe 
on't ; for the poor virtuous Rogues would not have it known, 
for the World, that they go a maſquerading; and they would 
come to no Man's Ball but yours. | 
Horn. Well, well—get you gone; and tell em if they come, 
*twill be at the Peril of their Honour and yours. 
Sir Jap. Heh, he, he, - we'll truſt you for that Farewel— 
[Exit Sir Jaſper, 


Horn. Doctor, anon you tov ſhall be my Gueſt, 
But now I'm going to a private Feaſt, 


The Scene changes to the Piazza of Covent-Garden. 
| Sparkiſh, Pinchwife. _ | 
Spark. But who would have Sparkiſh avith the Letter 
thought a Woman could have been 3 in his Hand, 
falſe to me? By the World, I could not have thought it. 
Mr. Pinch. You were for giving and taking Liberty: She 
has taken it only, Sir, now you find in that Leiter. You are 
a frank Perſon, and ſo is ſhe you ſee there, Y 
Spark. Nay, if this be her Hand for I never ſaw it. 
Mr. Pinch. Tis no matter whether that be her Hand, or 


no; I am fore this Hand at her Defire led her to Mr. Horner, 


with whom I left her juſt now, to go fetch a Parſon to em at 
their Deſire too, to 2 you of her for ever; for it ſeems 
yours was but a Mock-Marriage. 

Spart. Indeed, ſhe wou'd needs have it that twas Harcourt 
himſelf, in a Parſon's Habit, that married us; but I'm ſure he 
told me twas his Brother Ned. „„ 
Mr. Pinch. O, there tis out; and you were deceiv'd, not 
ſhe: For you are ſuch a frank Perſon—But I muſt be gone 
You'll find her at Mr. Horner s: Go, and believe your Eyes. 

| [Exit Mr. Pinchwife. 
- Spark. Nay Til to her, and call her as many Crocodiles, Sy- 
rens, Harpies, and other heatheniſh Names, as a Poet would 


do a Miſtreſs who had refus'd to hear his Suit, nay more, his 


Verſes on her. 
But ſtay, is not that the following a Torch at Yother end of the 
Praxzn, and from Horner certainly Tis ſo— | 
Enter Alithea following a Torch, and Lucy behind. 
You are well met, Madam, tho' you don't think ſo. What, 
you have made a ſhort Viſit to Mr. Horner] But I ſuppoſe you'll 
return to him preſently, by that time the Parſon can be with him. 
Alith. Mr. Horner and the Parſon, Sir, — | 
Spark. Come, Madam, no more diſſembling, no more jilt- 
ing; for I am no more a frank Perſon. —_ 
Alith. How's this? „ | 
Lucy. So, "twill work 1ſce— Aide. 


Spark. 
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Spark. Cou'd you' find ont no eaſy Country Fool to abulc ? 
none but me, a Gentleman of Wit and Pleaſure about the Town? 
But it was your Pride to be too hard for a Man of Parts, unwor- 
thy falſe Woman; falſe as a Friend that lends a Man Money 
to loſe; falſe as Dice, who undo thoſe that truſt all they have 
to em. | 5 
Lucy. He has been a great Bubble by his Simihes, as they 
fend 05 |  [Afide, 
Alith. You have been too merry, Sir, at your Wedding-Din- 
ner, ſure. | 
Spark, What, d'ye mock me too? 
Alith. Or you have been deluded ? 
| Spark. By you. . | 
Alith. Let me underſtand you. : 3 
Spart. Have you the Confidence, I ſhould call it ſomething 
telſe, ſince you know your Guilt, to ſtand Muſt Reproaches ? 
Did not you write an impudent Letter to Mr. Herner? Who I 
find now his clubb'd with you in deluding me with his Averion 
for Women, that I might not, forſooth, ſuſpect him for my Rival. 
Lucy, D'ye think the Gentleman can be jealous now, Ma- 
dam 2: FOES | [ Ajide. 
Aliib. Twritea Letter to Mr. Horner ! | 
Spark, Nay, Madam, do not deny it : Your Brother ſhew'd 
it me juſt now; and told me likewiſe, he left you at Horner's 
Lodging to fetch a Parſon to marry you to him: And I wiſh 
you Joy, Madam, Joy, Joy; and to him too much Joy ; 


and to myſelf more Joy for not marrying you. | 
 Mlith. So, 1 find my Brother would break off the Match, and 
I can conſent to't, ſince I ſee this Gentleman can be made jea- 
lous. I | T Ajide. 
O Lucy, by his rude Ufage and Jealouſy, he makes me almoſt 
afraid I am married to him: Art thou fure twas Harcourt him- 
ſelf, and no Parſon, that married us? | 
Spark. No, Madam, I thank you, I fuppoſe, that was a 
Contrivance too of Mr. Horner's and yours, to make Harcourt 
play the Parſon ; but I would as little as you have him cne 
now, no, not for the World: For, fall I tell you another 
Truth? I never had any Paſſion for you till now, for now I 
hate yeu. Tis true, I might have married your Portion, as 
other Men of Parts of the Town do ſometimes ; and fo, your 
Servant. And, to ſhew my Unconcernedneſs, T'll come to your 
Wedding, and reſign you with as much Joy, as I would a ſtale 
Wench to'a new Cully; nay, with as much Joy as I would 
after the firſt Night, if I had been married to you: There's for 
you; and fo your Servant, Servant. [Exit Spark. 
Alith. How was J deceiv'd in a Man! 
. Lucy. You'll believe then a Fool may be made jealous now? 
For that Eaſineſs in him that ſuffers him to be led by a Wife, 
will likewiſe permit him to be * 22 againſt her by others. 
| 7 Ait. 
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_ Aith, But marry Mr. Horner! My Brother does not intend 
it, ſure: If I thought he did, I would take thy Advice, and 
Mr. Harcourt for my Huſband. And now I wiſh, that if 
there be any over-wiſe Woman of the Town, who, like me, 
would oe fag for Fortune, Liberty, or Title, firſt, that 


her Huſband may love Play, and be a Cully to all the Town 
but her, and ſuffer none but Fortune to be Miſtreſs of his Purſe ; 
then if for Liberty, that he may ſend her into the Country, un- 


der the Conduct of ſome houſewifely Mother -in-Law ; and if 


for Title, may the World give em none but that of Cuckold. 
l Lucy. And for her greater Curſe; Madam, may he not de- 
erve it. | 


Alitb. Away, Impertinent—is not this my old Lady Lan- 


terlu's ? 


- Lucy. Yes, Madam. (And here I hope we ſhall find Mr, 
Harcourt, — [ Aſidꝭ. [Exeunt Alithea, Lucy. 
| The Scene changes again to Horner's Lodging. 
Horner, Lady Fidget, Mrs, Dainty Fidget, Mrs. Squeamiſh. 
f A Table, Banquet, and Bottles. | 

Horn, A pox, they are come too ſoon—before I have ſent back 


my new—Miſtreſs: All I have now to do, is to lock her in, 


that they may not ſee her 3 LAlidle. 
Lady Hag. That we may be ſure of our Welcome, we have 

brought our Entertainment with us, and are reſolv'd to treat 

thee, dear Toad. | | 

- Darn. And, that we may be merry to purpoſe, have left Sir 


Faſper, and my Old Lady Squeamſb, quarrelling at home at 


Backgammon. | . 
Sgueam. Therefore let us make uſe of our Time, leſt they 


ſhould chance to interrupt us. 


Lady Fidg. Let us ſit then. | 
Horn. Firſt, that you may be private, let me lock this Door 
and that, and I'll wait upon you preſently. 
Lady Fidg. No, Sir, ſhut em only, and your Lips for ever; 
for we muſt truſt you as much as our Women. | 
Horn. You know all Vanity's kill'd in me; I have no occa- 
ſion for talking. | 
Lady Fidg. Now, Ladies, ſuppoſing we had drank each of 
us our two Bottles, let us ſpeak the Truth of our Hearts, 
Dain. and Squeam. Agreed. | 3 
Lady Fidg. By this Brimmer, for Truth is no where elſe to 
be found, (not in thy Heart, falſe Man.) [ Afide to Horn. 
Horn. M ou have found me a true Man, I'm ſure. 
. | | Ade to Lady Fidget. 
Lady Fag. Not every way [A/ide to Horner. 
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Lady Fidget /mgs. 
I. 
Why ſpouli our damn'd Tyrants oblige us to live 
O the Pittance of Pleaſure which they only give ? 
We muſt not rejoice | 
With Wine and with Noiſe ; 
In vain we muſt wake in a dull Bed alone, 
Whilft to our warm Rival the Bottle they're gone. 
Then lay aſide Charms, f | | 
And take uþ theſe * Arms. | * The Glaſſes. 
IT, 
*Tis Wine only gives 'em their Courage and Wit. 
Becauſe we live ſober, to Men awe ſubmit. 
If for Beauties you'd paſs, 
Take a Lick of the Glaſs, 
NDauill mend your Complexioas, and when they are go ie, 
The befl Red wwe have is the Red of the Grape. | 
2 Then Sifters lay't on, 4 
And damn a good Shape. 


' Dain. Dear Brimmer, well, in token of our Openneſs and 
Plain Dealing, let us throw our Maſks over our Heads. 
Horn. So, 'twill come to the Glaſſes anon. 
Squeam. Lovely Brimmer, let me enjoy him firſt, 
Lady Fidg. No, I never part with a Gallant till I've try'd 
him. Dear Brimmer, that makeſt our Huſbands ſhort- ſighted. 
Dain. And our baſhful Gallants bold. 
 ._ Squeam. And, for want of a Gallant, the Butler lovely in our 
Eyes: Drink, Eunuch. 8 | 
Lady Fidg. Drink, thou Repreſentative of a Huſband : 
Pamn a Huſband. | 
ain. And, as it were a Huſband, an old Keeper. 
Squcam. And an old Grandmother. 
Horn. And an Engliſh Baud, and a French Surgeons 
Lady Fidg. Ay, we have all Reaſon to curſe em. | 
Horn. For my ſake, Ladies? | 
Lady Fidget. No, for our on; ſor the firſt ſpoils all young 
Gallants Induftry. | | 
Dam. And the other's Art makes 'em bold only with com- 
mon Women. | | | 
Squeam. And rather run the hazard of the vile Diſtemper a- 
mongſt them, than of a Denial amongſt us. FS 
Dain. The filthy Toads chuſe Miſtreſſes now, as they do 
Stuffs, for having been fancy'd and worn by others. Wy 
Squeam. For being common and cheap. | 
Lady Fidg. Whilſt Women of Quality, !ike the richeſt Stuffe, 
lie untumbled, and unaſk'd for. | 
Horn. Ay, neat, and cheap, and new, often they think beſt. 
Dam. No, Sir, the Beaſts will be known by a Miſtreſs lon- 
ger than by a Suit, SES... | Sgutam. 
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Syutam. And tis not for Cheapneſs neither. 


Lady Fidg. No; for the vain Fops will take up Druggets, 
and embroider em. But I wonder at the depraved Appetites 


of witty Men; they uſe to be out of the common Road, and 


kate Imitation : pray tell me, Beaſt, when you were a Man, 
why you rather choſe to club with a Multitude in a common 


Houſe for an. Entertainment, than to be the only Gueſt at a 


good Table. | 
Horn. Why, faith, Ceremony and Expectation are unſuffer- 


able to thoſe that are ſharp bent : People always eat with the 


beſt Stomach at an Ordinary, where every Man is ſnatching for 
the beſt Bit. | 
Lady Fidg. Tho' he get a Cut over the Fingers But I have 
heard that People eat moſt heartily of another Man's Meat, that 
is, what they do not pay for. | | 
Horn. When they are ſure of their Welcome and Freedom ; 
for Ceremony in Love and Eating is as ridiculous as in Fight- 


ing: Falling on briſkly is all ſhould be done on thoſe Occaſions. 


Lady Fidg. Well then, let me tell you, Sir, there is no where 
more Freedom than in our Houſes ; and we take Freedom from 


2 young Perſon as a ſign of good Breeding ; and a Perſon may 
be as free as he pleaſes with us, as frolick, as. gameſome, as 


wild as he will. | 
Horn, Han't Theard you all declaim againſt wild Men? 
Lady Fidg. Ves; but, for all that, we think Wildneſs in 2 
Man as deſirable a Quality, as in a Duck or Rabbit: A tame 
Mun, foh. | | 
Horn. I know not; but your Reputations frighten'd me, as 
much as your Faces invited me. | 
Lady Fidg. Our Reputation! Lord, why ſhould you not think 
that we Women make uſe of our Reputation, as you Men of 
yours, only to deceive the World with leſs ſuſpicion? Our Vir- 
tue is like the Stateſman's Religion, the Quaker's Word, the 
Gameſter's Oath, and the Great Man's Honour; but to cheat 
thole that truſt us. | | | 
Squeam. And that Demureneſs, Coyneſs, and Modeſty, 


that you ſee in our Faces in the Boxes at Plays, is as much a 


ſign of a kind Woman, as a Vizard-Mafk in the Pit. : 
Dain. For I aſſure you, Women are leaſt maſk'd when they 


have the Velvet Vizard on. 


Lady Fidg. You wou'd have found us modeſt Women in our 


Denials only. 


Sgueam. Our Baſhfulneſs is only the Reflection of the Men's. 
Dain. We bluſh when they are ſhame-fac'd. 
Horn. I beg your Pardon, Ladies, I was deceiv'd in you 
deviliſhly : But why that mighty Pretence to Honour? 
Lady Fidg. We have told you; but ſometimes twas for the 
ſame reaſon you Men pretend Buſineſs often, to avoid ill Com- 
pany, to enjoy the better, and more privately, thoſe you love. 


Horn. 
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Horn. But why wou'd you ne'er give a Friend a Wink then? 
Lady Fidg. Faith, your Reputation frighten'd us as much as 
ours did you, you were ſo-notoriouſly lewd. 
Horn. And you ſo ſeemingly honeſt. _ 
Lady Fidg.. Was that all that deterr'd you'? 
Horn. And ſo expenſive—you allow Freedom you ſay. 
Lady Fidg. Ay, ay. ig þ BY 
Horn. That I was afraid of loſing my little Money, as well 
as my little time, both which my other Pleaſures required. 
Lady Fidg. Money, foh—you talk like a little Fellow now: 
do ſuch as we expect Money? FO | 
Horn. I beg your Pardon, Madam, I muſt confeſs, I have 
heard that great Ladies, like great Merchants, ſet but the 
higher Prices upon what they have, becauſe they are not in ne- 
ceſſity of taking the firſt Offer. 7 $ 
Dain. Such as we make ſale of our Hearts? 
Squeam. We brib'd for our Love? Foh. Ce | 
Horn. With your Pardon, Ladies, I know, like great Men 
in Offices, you ſeem to exact Flattery and Attendance only from 
your Followers; but you have Receivers about you, and ſuchs 
Fees to pay, a Man is afraid to paſs your Grants; beſides we 
muſt let you win at Cards, or we loſe your Hearts; and if you 
make an Aſſignation, tis at a Goldſmith's, Jeweller's, or China- 
houſe, where for your Honour, you depoſit to- him, he muſt 
pawn his to the punctual Cit, ud ſo paying for what you take 
up, pays for what he takes up-. | 
Dain.. Wou'd you not have us afſur'd of our Gallants Love? 
Squeam.. For Love is better known by Liberality, than by 
Jealouſy. | | 3s | 
Lady Fidg.. For one may: be diſſembled,. the other not—but 
my Jealouly. can be no longer diſſembled, and they are telling 
Tipe. | - [Alder 
Come, here's to our Gallants in waiting, whom we mu it 
name, and I'Il begin, this is my falſe Rogue. 
| | % [Claps him on the Bact. 
 Squeam. Ho] _ | 
Horn. So all will out now ?;tht;'' 
Squeam. Did you not tell me, twas for my ſake only you 
reported yourſelf no Man? [ 4/ide to Horner. 
Dain. Oh Wretch ; Did you not ſwear to me, twas for my 
Love, and Honour, you, pais'd for that thing you do? | 
| Rs | Aide to Horner 
Horn. So, ſo. =O ” 


Lady Fidg. Come, ſpeak, Ladies, this is my falſe Villain. 

Squeam. And mine too. | 

Dain. And mine. | | ; 
Horn. Well then, you are all three my falſe Rogues tos, 
and there's an end on't. | | | 

Lady Fidg. Well then, hoes, no Remedy, Siſter- harer*, 

i | 3 3 8 let 
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let us not fall out, but have a care of our Honour; tho' we get 
no Preſents, no Jewels of him, we are Savers of our Honour, 
the Jewel of moſt value and uſe, which ſhines yet to the World 
unſuſpected, tho' it be counterfeit, | 


Horn. Nay, and is een as good as if it were true, provided 
the World thinks ſo; for Honour, like Beauty now, only de- 


pends on the Opinion of others. 


Lady Hag. Well, Harry Common, I hope you can be true 
to three ; ſwear, but 'tis to no purpoſe, to require your Oath, 


for you are as often forſworn, as you ſwear to new Women. 


Horn. Come, faith, Madam, let us e'en pardon one another, 
for all the difference I find betwixt we Men and you Women, 


we forſwear ourſelves at the beginning of an Amour, you as 


long as it laits. | | 
Enter Sir Jaſper. Fidget, and Old Lady Squeamiſh. 


Sir Jaſp. Oh, my Lady Fiaget, was this your cunning, to 


come to Mr. Horner without me ? But you have been no where 
elſe, I hope. | a 8 
Lady Fidg. No, Sir Jaſper. | | 
Old La. Squeam. And you came ſtraight hither, Biddy. 
Squeam. Ves, indeed, Lady Grandmother. 
Sir Jaſp. Tis well, tis well, I knew when once they were 


thro ly acquainted with poor Horner, they'd ne'er be from him; 


you may let her maſquerade it with my Wife, and Horner, and 
1 warrant her Reputation ſafe. SE 
| Enter Bey. 


Bey. O, Sir, here's the Gentleman come, whom you bid me 


not ſuffer to come up, without giving you notice, with a Lady 


too, and other Gentlemen 


Horn. Do you all go in there, whilſt I ſend em away; and 


Boy do you deſire em to ſtay below till I come, which ſhall be 
immediately. [ Excunt Sir Jaſper, La. Squeam. La. Fidget, 


Mrs. Dainty Squeamiſn. 
1 | {Exit Horner at Fother Door, and 
retus us with Mrs. Pinchwife. 


Horn. You wou'd not take my Advice to be gone home, be - 
fore Jour Huſband came back, he'll now diſcover all; yet pray, 
my Deareſt, be perſuaded to go home, and leave the reſt to my. 


Management, I'll let you down the back way. 

Mrs. Pinch. I don't know the way home, ſo I don't. 

Horn. My Man ſhall wait upon yon. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, don't you. believe that I'll go at all; what 
are you weary of me already? 9 


Horn. No, my Life, tis that I may love you ng, tis to ſe- 


eure my Love, and your Reputation with your H 


and, he'll 
never receive you again elſe, | 


Mrs. Pinch. What care I, d'ye think to frighten me with 
that ? I don't intend to go to him again; you ſhall be * 
5 1 ö : 


hand now-Ww. 


LExit. 


Horn. I cannot be your Huſband, a ſince- you are- 


married to him. 

Mrs. Pinch. O wou'd you make me believe that=don't I „ 
every Day at London here, Women leave their firſt Huſpands, 
= o and live with other Men as their Wives? piſh, pſhaw,. 

ou make me angry, but that I love you ſb mainl 7). 

"Hon: 80, they are coming up—In again, in, I hear em: 

[Exit Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Well, a filly Miſtreſs is like a.weak place, ſoon got, ſoon loſt,. 
a Man has ſcarce time for Plunder ; ; the betrays her Huſband: 
firſt to her Gallant, and then her. Gallant to her. Huſband. 
Enter Pinchwife, Alithea, Harcourt, Sparkiſh, Lucy, 
| and a Parſon. | 

Mr. Pinch. Come, — tis not tie ſudden Change ef 
your Dreſs, the Confidence o + aan Aſſeverations, and your: 
falſe Witneſs there, ſhall perſuade me, I. did not bring you hi- 
ther, juſt now; here's my Witneſs, who cannot deny it, ſince 

muſt be confronted— Mr. Horner, did not I bring this 
Lad to you juſt. now? 

tive. Now mult I wrong one Woman for another's ſake, 
but that's no new thing with me; for in theſe Caſes I. am ſtill 
on the Criminal's ſide againſt the Innocent. | 146 de. 

Alith. Pray ſpeak, Sir. 

Horn. It — be ſo—TI muſt be impudent, and try my Luck, 
Impudence uſes to be too hard for Truth. [ Afide.. 

Mr. Pinch. What! you are. ſtudying an Evaſion, or Excuſe- 
for her, ſpeak, Sir.. 

Horn. No, faith, I am ſomething backward only. to ſpeak. 
in Women's Affairs or Diſputes... | 

Mr. Pinch. She bids you ſpeak. 

Alith. Ay, pray, Sir, do, pray ſatisfy him | 
Horn. Then truly, you IE that rt to me juſt now. 

Mr. Pinch. O ho 
- Alith. How, Siwr—. 

Hare. How, Horner? 

Alith. What mean you, Sir, I. REA took you for a Man 
of Honour ? 

Harc. Ay, fo much a Man of Honour, that Lnauſt fave my 
Mikeſs, I thank you, come what will .on't [ Afide. 

Spark. So if I had had her, ſhe'd have made me believe the 
Moon had been made of a Chri/tmas Pye. 

Lucy. Now cou'd I ſpeak, if J durſt, and ſolve the Riddle, . 
who am the Author of it. [ Afede.. 

Alith. O unfortunate Woman ! A Combination again my | 
Honour, which moſt concerns me now, becauſe you ſhare in my 
Diſgrace, Sir, and it is your Cenſure which I muſt now ſuifer, . 
that troubles me, not theirs. 

Harc. Madam, then have no Trouble, you ſhall now ſee * tis 


poſlible. tos me to love too, without: being jealous z. — 
J: 
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only believe your Innocence myſelf, but make all the World 


believe it 
Horner, I muſt now be W e for this Lady's Honour. 
[Apart to Horner, 

Horn. And I mult be coneern'd for a Lady's Honour too. 

Harc, This Lady has her Honour, and I will, protect it. 

Harn. My Lady has not her n, but has given it me to 
keep, and 1 will preſerve it. | 

Harc. I underſtand you not. 

Horn. I wou'd not have you. 

Mrs. Pinch.. What's the matter with em all? 

{ Mrs. Pinchwite peeping in behind. 

Mr. Pinch. Come, come, Mr. Horner, no more diſputing z: 
Here's the Parſon, L brought. him. not in vain.. 

Horn. No, Sir, I'll employ him, if this Lady pleaſe. 

Mr. Pinch. How, what d'ye mean? 

Spark. Ay, what does he mean? 

Horn. Why, I have reſign'd. your Siſter to- bins he has my 
Conſent. 

Mr. Pinch. But he has net mine, Sir; a Woman's injur'd 
Honour, no more than a Man's, can be repair'd, or ſatisfy'd 
by any but him that firſt wrong'd it; and you ſhall marry her 
Fee or [ Lays his Hand on his Sword.. 

Enter to them Mrs. Pinchwife, _ 
Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, they'll kill poor Mr. Horner; beſides. 
he ſhan't marry her whilſt I and y, and. look on; I l not. loſe 
my ſecond Huſband ſo. 

Mr. . Pinch. What do J ſee * 

Alitb. My Siſter in my Clothes! 

Spark. Ha! 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, pray now don't quarrel about finding 
Work for the Parſon, he ſhall marry me to Mr. Horner; for 
now, I believe, you have enough of me. [To Mr. Pinchwife. 

Horn. Damn'd, damn'd loving Changeling. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, Siſter, pardon, me for telling ſo many 
Lyes of you. ; 

Horn. I ſuppoſe the Riddle is plain now. 

Lucy. No, that muſt. be my Work, good Sir, hear me. 

[ Kneels to Mr. Pinchwife, ah fands 
doggedly with his Hat over his E Des. 

Mir. Pinch, J will never hear Woman again, but make em 
all filent, thus— [Offers to draw pon his Wi _— 

Horn. No, that muſt not be. 

Mr. Pinch. You then ſhall go firſt, tis all one to me. 

ers to draw on Horner, ſlopt by Harcourt, 
Harc. Hold— 
Enter Sir Jaſper * Lady Squeamiſh, Mrs. Dainty 
Fidget, Mrs. Squeamiſh. 

Sir Tape What's the matter, what's the matter, Pray, 

what's 
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what's the matter? Sir, I beſeech you communicate, Sir? 1 
Mr. Pinch. Why, my Wife has communicated, Sir, as 13 
your Wife may have done too, Sir, if ſhe knows him, Sir | 
Sir 7e/þ. Pſhaw, with him, ha, ha, he. 
Mr. Pinch. D'ye mock me, Sir, a Cuckold is a kind of a 
wild Beaſt, have a care, Sir— | 
Sir Faſþ.. No, ſure, you mock me, Sir,—he cuckold you! 1 
It can't be, ha, ha, he, why, I'll tell you, Sir. | | 
| | Ofers to whiſper. 
Mr. Pinch. J tell you again, he has whor'd my Wife, and 1: 
yours too, if he knows her, and all the Women he comes near; | : nn 
tis not his Diſſembling, his Hypocriſy can wheedle me. 5 | 
Sir Jaſþ. How, does he diffemble, is he a Hypocrite ? Nay U 
then —how—Wife—Siſter, is he an Hypoerite? | $3 
Old La. Squeam. An Hypoerite, a Diſſembler, ſpe 
Harlotry,. ſpeak, how ? | | 
Sir Jaſp. Nay, then—O my Head too O thou libidinous: 
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ak young 


Lady! | | ' 
Old La. Squeam. O thou Harloting Harlotry, baſt thou. 
don't then? 8 N (JJ 
Sir Jaſp. Speak, good Horner, art thou a Diſſembler, Rogue? 1 
Haſt thou | P44 | | | F 
Horn. Soh— Te | {4 
Lucy. Tl fetch you off, and her too, if ſhe will but hald her 4 
Tongue. | | „ [ Apart to Horner. | 
Horn. Can'ft thou? I'll give thee— \ Apart to Lucy. 


Lucy. [To Mr. Pinchwife.) Pray have but patience to hear if 
me, Sir, who am the unfortunate Cauſe of all this Confuſion. 
Your Wife is innocent, I only culpable; for I put her upon | 
telling you all theſe Lyes concerning my Miſtreſs, in order to 
the breaking off the Match between Mr. Sparkiſb and her, to 
make Way for Mr. Harcourt. 0-8 
Spark, Did you ſo, eternal Rotten-tooth ? Then, it ſeems, 
my Miſtreſs was not falſe to me, I was only deceiv'd by you. 
Brother, that ſhould have been, now Man of Conduct, who. 
is a frank Perſon now, to bring your Wife to her Lover ha 

Lucy. J aſſure you, Sir, the came not to Mr. Horner out of 

Love, for ſhe loves him no. more— | 

Mrs. Pinch. Hold, IT told Lyes for you, but you ſhall tell 
none for me, for I do love Mr. Horner with all my Soul, and 
no body ſhall ſay me nay; pray, don't you go to make poor 

Mr. Horner believe to the contrary, tis ſpitefully done of you, 
I'm ſure, | | | | 

Horn. Peace, dear Idiot. [Afide to Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Mrs. Pznch. Nay, I will not peace. | | 

Mr. Pinch, Not till I make you. 

1 Enter Dorilant, uack. | 


Dor. Horner, your Servant, I am Doctor's Gueſt, He: 
muſt excuſe our Intruſioun. 


Quack. 


; | | | 
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Quack. But what's the matter, Gentlemen, for Heaven's 
ſake, what's the matter? 

Horn. Oh, tis well you are come —'tis a cenſorious World 
we live in; you may have brought me a Reprieve, or elſe I had 
died for a Crime I never committed, and theſe innocent Ladies 
had ſuffer'd with me; therefore pray ſatisfy theſe wort by, ho- 
nourable, jealous Gentlemen—that— [ Whiſfers. 

Quack. O, I underſtand you, is that all—Sir 7 5 by 
Heavens, and upon the Word of a Phyſician, Sir 

[Whiſpers to Sir Jaſper. 

Sir Jaſp. Nay, I do believe you truly—pardon my virtuous 
Lady, and dear of Honour. 

Old La. Squeam. What, then all's right again ? 

Sir Faſp. Ay, ay, and now let us ſatisfy him too. 

[ They whiſper with Mr. Pinchwife. 

Mr. Pinch. An Eunuch! Pray, no fooling with me. 

Quack, T'Il bring half the Surgeons in Town to ſwear it. 


Mr. Pinch. They—they'll {wear a Man that bled to death 


thro* his, Wounds, died of an Apoplexy. 


Quack, Pray, hear me, Sir—why all the Town has heard 


| the Report of him. 
Mr. Pinch. But does all the Town believe it ? 
Quack, Pray, inquire a little, and firſt of all theſe. 
Mr. Pinch. I'm fure, when I left the Town, he was the leud- 
eſt Fellow int. 

Quack, I tell you, Sir, he has been in France, fince ; pray 
aſk but theſe Ladies and Gentlemen, your Friend Mr. Dorilant. 
Gentlemen and Ladies, han't you all heard the late ſad W 
of poor Mr. Horner? 

All Ladies. Ay, ay, ay. 

Dor. Why, thou * Fool, do'ſt thou doubt it ? he” $ an 
: errant French Capon. 
Mrs. Pinch. Tis falſe, Sir, you ſhall not diſparage poor 
: Mr. Harner, for to my certain Knowledge— 
++ Lucy. O, hold | 
Sgqgueam. Stop her Mouth— _ . [Afide to Lucy. 
Old La. Fids. Upon my Honour, Sir, *tis as true. 
: [To Pinchwife. 
Dain. D'ye think we would have been ſeen in his Company 
Squeam.. Truſt our unſpotted Reputations with him! 

Old La. Fidg. This you get, and we too, by truſting your 
Secret to a Fool— { A/ide to Horner. 
Hern. Peace, Madam,—well, Doctor, is not this a good 


Deſign that carries a Man on unſuſpeCted, and brings him off 


ſafe — [Aide to Quack. 
Mr. Pinch, Well if this were true, but my Wife— [ Aſide. 

[Dorilant whiſpers with Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Aub. Come, Brother, your Wife is yet innocent, you ſee, 
but have a care of too ſtrong an Imagination, leſt, like an over: 

concern'd 


22 


concern'd timorous Gan by fancying an unlucky Caſt, it 
ſhould come : Women and Fortune are trueſt ſtill to thoſe that 
truſtꝰ em. 

Lucy. And any wild thing grows but the more fierce and hun- 
gry for being kept up, and more dangerous to the Reeper. 
Alith. There's Doctrine for all Huſbands, Mr. Harcourt. 
Harc. I edify, Madam, ſo much, that I am impatient on I 

AM one. 

Dor. And I edify ſo much by Example, I will never be one. 

Spark. And becaule I wit not diſparage my Parts, I'll ne'er 
be one. 

Horn. And, I alas, can't be. one. 

Mr. Pinch. But I muſt be one—againſt my Will to a Seu 
try Wife, with a Country- murrain to me. 

Mrs. Pinch. And I muſt be a Country Wife ſtill too I find 125 
for I can't, like a City one, be rid of my muſty Huſband, and“ 
do what I liſt. L de. 

Horn. Now, Sir, I muſt pronounce your Wife innocent, tho“ 

I bluſh whiltt I do it, and I am the only Man by her now ex- 5 
pos'd to Shame, which I will ſtraight drown in Wine, as you 
ſhall your Suſpicion ; and the Ladies Troubles we'll divert with 


a Ballad. Doctor, where are your Maſkers? 9 


Lucy. Indeed ſhe's innocent, Sir, I am her Witneſs, and 


her End of coming out was but to ſee her Siſter's Wedding, and * 


what ſhe has ſaid to your Face of her Love to Mr. Horner, was 
but the uſual innocent Revenge on a Huſband's Jealouly 3 ; was 


it not, Madam, ſpeak — _— 


Mrs. Pinch. Since you'll have me tell more Lyes 


Yes, indeed, Bud. 
Mr. Pinch. 
For my own ſake, fain I wou'd all believe, 
Cuckolds, like Lovers, ſhou'd themſelves deceive, 


But— [LSI 


His Honour is leaſt ſafe (too late I find) 
Who truſts it with a fooliſh Wife or Friend. 


A Dance of Cuckolds, 


Horner. 


Vain Fops but court and dreſs, and keep a pother, 
To paſs tor Women's Men, with one another, 
But he who aims by Women to be priz 

Firſt by the Men, you * muſt be deſpis' d. 


EPILOGUE. 


[ Afide to Lucy and Horner. a . 
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Spoken by Mrs. X NE P. 


NO yon tb Vigorous, who daily here 
| O'er Vixard Mack in publick domineer, 
And what you'd do to her, if in Place where ; 
bY Nay, have the Confidence to cry, Come bn”. ©. 
ohen br ſays, Lead on, you are not fout e | 
t to your well. dręſi d Brother firaight turn round, 


1 * . 7 
er, Pox on ber, Ned, ſbe can't be ſound. 
een /link away, a freſh one to engage, 


ee cannot be provet'd to lead ber home ; 
% Falſtaffs of fifty, who beſet 
aer Buckram Maiden-heads, which your Friend: get; 
, whil/t to them you of Atchievements boaſt, 
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| Fs Ind ſo be taught to hiſs the Lady too; 
, Gallants, have a care, faith, what you do. 
; SS ..” mn 9 9+ i F © — 88 

Vora, wwhith to no Man his Due will give, 


* 


4 Men may ſtill believe yout vigvrbus, 
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. ther aue onen,. there's no corg⸗ K 


